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NOTE. 

An outline of this paper was read before the Society on 
March 3, 1898, and some account of it appeared in the Cambridge 
University Reporter of March 15 of the same year. Its publica- 
tion in full has been unexpectedly delayed. 

I owe some fruitful suggestions to my friend Dr James Gow, 
and my heartiest thanks are due to Mr J. R. Wardale, the 
Treasurer of the Society, and my colleague Prof. R. M. Burrows, 
for valuable help in revising the proof-sheets; and to my brother, 
Mr F. G. Conway, for compiling the Index. My obligations 
to Professors Tyrrell and Purser's monumental edition of the 
Correspondence will be apparent throughout the essay. 

Once more I have reason to be grateful for the vigilance of 
the Readers of the University Press. 

R. S. C. 
LiiANDAiT, May 22, 1899. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Nature of the Use. 



§ 1. The subject of this essay is a small point of his- 
torical psychology. If the theory here proposed he made good 
it will provide us with a clue to the inner experience of & 
persooahty which has always been a fascinating study. The 
weakest side of Cicero's character, the vanity which everyone 
■*an detect and few can forgive, will then appear in clearer, 
.Vut perhaps also in juster proportions; and of his nobler 
.qualities we may learn not a. little if we can secure a 
point of view which discloses to us more fully his t 
of feeling under changing fortunes, and the half-d 
half-unconscious shifting of his inward attitude as he came 
in contact with the different men of his time. We shall 
iiinark him passing from caution to exultation, from com- 
ij^cence to timidity; from official precision to the ease of 
;6imiliar intercourse ; from the dignified condescension of the 
ifttatesman or the distinguished author to the directness and 
.-eameatness of a letter written to make peace; from out- 
mrsts of half-theatrical indignation against an ungrateful 

luntry to the quieter and deeper tones of one whom 
iSalamity has at length robbed of his illusions but not of hia 
"Everyone," says John Sterhng, writing of the his- 

irical drama, "everyone loves to feel how he is brought face 
face with the brave, the fair, the woful and the groat of 
.Jiaat ages ; looks into their eyes, feels the beatings of their 
hearts; and reads, over the shoulder, the secret written 
tablets of the busiest and the largest braina," The followiDg 
pages are written in the hope tliat a point of Grammar 
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i SjikBRlbGE PHILOLOGICAL TRASSACTIOSS, 

Ydt^fiairS/^ disregarded, may bring the man Cicero in some 
degiri^ nearer to as. 
"'-^^ I 2, IRrerj Tesider of Cicero s Letters is f^TnilUr with 
. '.ha Oj^ of the plural instead of the singular in the forms 
« '•/'^'of the Ist person, and it has been generally sapposed that 
the use is qaite indiscriminate. Beid for example in 1885 
*!'/' in his note* on Atxui. L 1. 1 counted nos and nosUr as the 
simple ** equivalents " of me and meus^ adding a com{daint 
of the ambiguity thus caused. Madyig indeed in his Grammar 
(Append. IL § 483) shows that he felt there must be some 
difference of meaning, but what the difference was, save in a 
single point, he does not seem to state very clearly. "In 
Latin an individual sometimes uses the 1st person plural 
about himself when he is thinking rather of the position 
of the matter in question generally than of his own person, 
or when he speaks of himself as an author'." To iUustrate 
this Madvig quotes de Leg. Man. § 16 reliquam est vt de 
felicitate Pompei jplura dicamus. It is not quite easy to see 
what is meant by the " position of the matter generally," or 
how to connect it, if the connexion was intended, with the 
dicamus of the example given. But the second clause of 
the rule, which is illustrated by the only other example that 
Madvig quotes^ we shall find to be true, yet only a particular 
case of a much wider use. Neither of Madvig's examples 
is taken from the Letters, where this plural is commonest ; 
yet it is jiust in the language of daily intercourse which so 
many of the Letters represent, that we may expect to 
distinguish the finer variations of idiom. My purpose there- 
fore is to examine the singular use of the forms* of the 
Ist pers. plur. in Cicero's correspondence. If we can there 

^ He repeats the same note in 1892 on p. 251 of Tyrrell's ' Cicero in his 
Letters.* 

3 This is a literal rendering of the Danish original which I owe to the 
kindness of Dr Eirikr Magniisson ; the authorised English translation gives 
a still vaguer sentence. 

» De Div. 2. 1. 

* In what follows the phrase "the singular (use of) nos" will be used as 
including (that of) all forms of the 1st pers. plur. — nos, noster, and the 
Toi'bal forms in -mus and -mur. 
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THE SINGULAR USE OF NOS : VAGUE PLURALS. 9 

discover their meaniug or lueaniDgs with any degree of 
certainty, we may leave for future enquiry the question how 
far the idiom can be traced elsewhere. Yet in the course 
of the discussion enough prima facie evidence will appear 
from outside the Letters to assure us that the use is not 
peculiar to any oue author or to any class of literature. 

§ 3. Two serious difficulties meet us at the outset. In 
the first place, all the passages in. which nos^ has a certainly 
plural meaning must be put aside. We must rule out at 
once not merely those in which 'we' refers to a pair or gi^oup 
of people easily identified from the context', but also a large 
number of indefiuite but not less genuinely plural senses 
in which the word is used every day in the language of 
civilised communities. Some of these are obvious and call 
for only the briefest mention. Such are the cases where 
the plural refers to 

(1) humanity at large : ea condidone nati sumus. 

(2) the Roman people : nostriimperi digtdtas. 

(3) the writer's generation: nostri mores Tac, Hist. 3. 
72, of. ainisimus...omtie'm. colorem et speciem pristinae dvi- 
tatis, Att. 4. 18. 2. 

(4) his political party: helium nostri nullum adminis- 
trant, Att. 7. 20. 1 ; cf. Fam. 9. 6. 3, Att. 1. 19. 9, and nos uero 
serui 4. 6. 2, with uita nostra praedpue mea in the preceding 
section. 

(5) his philosophic school: si plane a nobis deficis 
moleste fero; svn Pansae assentari commodum est, ignosco, 
Fam. 7. 12. 2. 

I Scarcely less obvious are the two following uses, though, 
I * See p. 8, note *. 

* Amone thosa of course ia the plur. mhich the letter-writer uses of Mm- 
self in compan; nith his correepoDdeat. It is oommon in paienUietiCBl 
oommcntB on what is being Buid e.g. Fam. T. 13 ad fin. Sed wcahimuT aliai; 
Fam. 9. 25. 1 Sed quid ludimus! Att. 15. 11 ad fin. Sed jSXdff^/ia mittamva. 
So AH. i. 11. 2 ut uere loquamur. OccasiDnall; the plnral meaning might 
not be reaogaiaed at once, e.g. Att, 1, 6. 2 quo uolnmui ammo est, ib. 1. 8. 1 
ue uoIurttiM. And natorally enough other true plurals occur 
immediate context fails to indicate; thns nobii in Fam. 5. 2. 
MamoB aad Quiutus, aa appears Eiom the not of Fam. 5. 1. This by way 
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lO CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS. 

as they have not been formally recognised so far as I know 
I have given examples for each in the Appendix, pp. 69 £ 
(we may note that the plural group in each of these cases is 
not quite so definitely conceived) ; 

(6) the Local plural, denoting the people who happen 
to be together in the place where the letter is being written; 
Fam. 15. 17. 2 (to Cassius) Nos hiCy ut tamen ad te scribam 
aliquid, P. SuUam patrem mortuum habebamus; alii a 
latronibuSy alii cruditate dicebant; poptUus non cumbat, 
AU, 15. 29. 2 Rescripsi ad omnia tua; nunc nostra a^xdpe. 

(7) the Traveller's plural, of the party who happen to 
be travelling along with the writer, especially of those in the 
same ship (just as in a train even a solitary passenger says 
* We shall be late,' not *I'), Att. 6. 4. 1 Tarsum uenimus 
Nonis luniis ; ibi me multa- mouerunt, Fam. 14. 7. 2 (when 
Cicero is starting alone) Nauem spero nos ualde bonam 
habere; with many examples in e.g. Att. 5. 9, 5. 12 and 5. 13. 
So Plant Rudens 588, 590. 

(8) Parallel to this is what might be called the 
Soldier's plural, if it were worth while to give a special 
name to the cases in which a commander speaks of himself 
and his army together; Att. 5. 20. 1 Satumaltbits mane se 
mihi Pindenissitae dediderunt, xxvii die postquam oppug- 
nare ooepimus. But in many parallel passages (e.g. in § 5 
of the same letter, dnximus, confecimus) it is difficult to be 
sure whether the plural is real 

There remain three or four very common uses of the 
plural in which it is often impossible to define the group of 
persons who are referred to save by the fact that they are all 
connected in some degree with the writer. These may be 
called the Domestic and the Social uses. Under the former 
may be enumerated (9) the plural of the Family (e.g. Att. 
1. 15. 1 xMins nostrum), which is especially frequent (10) in 
Invitations like the English 'come and see us' (e.g. Att. 
1. 18. 8 reuise nos aiiquando), and which is also commonly 
used (11) of the Household and the property belonging to 
it. Thus when a slave sends people to his master's house it 
is ad nos (Plant. Rud. 879) ; his master is often noster (n. 
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Daemones, i6. 1245) and noster alone in this aense is well 
known; e.g. Ter. Phorm. 80, 110, 118, 398 etc. So equally 
when the master speaks of his slave (Gripus seruos noster, 
Plant. Rud. 897) or any other of the family possessions 
(nostra Tusculano.Att. 1.5. 7). Finally, (12) the Social plural 
denotes any group of the writer's friends along with himself, 
and it is particularly common in the possessive adjective 
{Sesti^(s noster). These four categories however present some 
peculiarities to which we must shortly return. 

§ i. But when all the genuine plurals have been put 
out of the way, another, and at first sight a far more serious 
difficulty remains. It is that a very large number of the 
phrases containing the plural pronoun, probably the majority 
of them, appear in other passages with the singular pronoun 
in its place. Me consute confronts nobis consulibus; TuUiola 
mea is also TuUiola nostra; uita. nostra iu one letter gives 
way to uita viea in another, and so on. It is this fact, no 
doubt, which has given rise to the belief that the two 
pronouns are used indiscriminately. Tet the same argument 
would reduce parallel phrases of any class to a dead level. 
Numerically the singular nos is the equivalent of ego and 
nothing else ; but literature takes count of more than 
arithmetic. " There are no synonyms," says Prof. Raleigh 
in hia eloquent essay on Style ; and if this is true of the 
language of any writer, it must be true of Cicero's. A less 
sweeping explanation of the difficulty may come nearer the 
truth. We may, I think, safely infer from the double use 
that the special shade of meaning which the plural conveys 
must be, in general, permissive, not necessary; in cases where 
the parallelism is closest, the plural must have an orna- 
mental rather than a defining force ; it must give some new 
colour to the phrase rather than make a substantial addition 
to its logical content. 

§ 5. On the other hand, lest it should be thought that 

so fine a difference is beyond detection, there are two striking 

facts to quicken our curiosity. In the first place the use 

of the singular nos' is quite uncommon aa compared with 

' See p. 8, footnote 1. 
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that of ego^'y in some classes of letters this nos does not occur 
at all, and it is doubtful whether in any considerable section 
of the letters it rises above a proportion of 1 example of 
no8 to 10 of ego and the figures I have noted suggest that 
the ordinary proportion must be more like 1 in 30. Even 
in the remarkable letter in which, as we shall see^ this use 
of nos reaches its maximum frequency in Cicero's writings, 
there are only 23 examples of nos to some 66 of ego*. 
Plancus indeed outdoes this proportion, for in his letter 
which is preserved as Fam. 10. 8 there are 19 examples of 
nos to only 33 of ego. 

In the second place the two sets of forms, the singular, 
and the plural with a singular meaning, occur continually 
together in the same sentence and in close proximity; 
see the examples below, passim. 

These two things seem to make it impossible to suppose 
that the variation is either accidental or meaningless in such 
a writer as Cicero. 

§ 6. But as soon as the enquiry is set on foot, the clue 
is obvious. We ask at once whether the Latin use is at all 
parallel to the uses of the plural with which we are familiar 
in more than one living language. Does it resemble the 
royal WE in English, or the German WIR ? The comparison 
brings to light a striking difference. In English at the 
present day this WE exists only in legal proclamations ^ 

^ See p. 8, footnote 4. > Fam. 5. 12; of. p. 66. 

" Phrases like ego hocfacio are each counted as only one example of egoi 
nos tacemtis as only one example of nos, but dico me hoc fecisse^ or meot 
curabo as two of ego, and so on. This is necessary in view of the examples 
of ego and nos side by side. But two coordinate verbs are counted as 
only one example if they are close together (e.g. oro et obsecro)^ but as two 
if they are separated by a pause in the sense or by an intervening clause. 

* Probably, indeed certainly, this restriction in English is comparatively 
modem and an ex cathedra we ('we said in our last lecture*) may still be 
heard, I am told, in some Cambridge lecture-rooms. German writers from 
the Emperor downwards use the singular WIB with some degree of free- 
dom, and though I cannot say under what precise conditions they do so, 
the idiom seems to be a little uncommon and perhaps archaic. In Scott's 
novels, now nearly a century old, the * Author's plural' (p. 33 inf.) is com- 
mon, but always, I think, carries a lurking suggestion of humour. 



In her own published letters Her Majesty uses the singular 
pronoan. The WE therefore may be called ultra^official. 
Now the Latin use is distinctly n on -official. In letters of a 
public and formal character it is rare. Thus in Oicero'a long 
despatch to the Senate describing his exploits in Cilicia and 
applying for a triumph (Fam. 15. 2) it does not occur, and 
in the preceding letter it occurs only once', if at all; nor 
does it appear in the similar report to the immaculate Cato 
{ib. 4); though in hia private letter to Atticus on the same 
theme (5. 20) there are at least a dozen examples. But if 
the letter of Lepidus (Fam. 10. 34) is regarded as a public 
document, then the plurals of § 2 are an exception ; and 
Plancus in the curious despatch to the Senate (Fam. 10. 8) 
already noticed, uses the plural frequently. It was written 
in 43 B.C., when the Republican party was at its last gasp 
and the Senate was no longer a body that Caeaarians need 
treat with deference. Yet though unofficial, iios does convey, 
we shall find, a certain tone of dignity. 

§ 7, Although the Royal WE in English has gone out 
of date, there remains a powerful class of people who clothe 
themselves in the plural every day, and their use of it is 
worth a moment's notice. The Journalist's WE in some 
contests expresses the simple truth, because no newspaper is 
written entirely by one man, and very few leading articles 
are intended to express the views of their writer only. The 
proprietors of the journal and the editor-in-chief must at 
least share his responsibility. But it is not very hard to find 
passages in almost any newspaper where it is clear that the 
pronoun covers a fictitious transference of this joint author- 
ship from the journal as a whole to some particular para- 
graph dealing with subjects where no matter of policy or 
principle is concerned ; and the motives of the fiction are 
obvious. The writer withdraws himself as far as possible 
from our notice; and fathers his averments on a corporation. 
Something of this impersonal colour will be found, I think, 
in the singular use oinos in Latin. 

> Id 5 4, where it ma; inclado his eoldiere, aa I thioh it certainly does in 
IB of the letter. 
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14 CAMBniDGE PHILOLOGICAL TRAmACTIOITS. 

§ 8. In Cicero'a letters we have noticed {§ 3 sup.) a 
group of uses in which the plural pronoun refers to his 
Family or the circle of his acquaintance, and from this group 
arise some special applications of the plural forms. The 
development ia especially clear in the case of the possessive 
noster which often replaces mens in relations of nature or 
friendship. Instead of deeeribing your child, your nephew 
or your acquaintance aa ' mine,' yon write him down merely 
'our.' You state bis connexion with your general circle, leav- 
ing that with yourself to be inferred. In other words 
you substitute your family for yourself In the case of 
very near relatives or close associates this of course implies 
either a suppression or an absence of intimate personal 
feeling. Mens definitely implies real regard, passionate, 
paternal or friendly as the case may be, vaster covers a 
wider range of feeling from a man's natural reticence as to 
the deeper atfections of home in writing to an outsider, down 
to the half- patronising, balf-contemptuoua acknowledgement 
of an indifferent acquaintance who is only a friend " of ours " 
not " of mine " (e.g. Crasswm nostrum minore dignitate aiujri 
pro/ectum, Att. i. 13. 2)'. Little Tullia is only "our pet" 
in 68 B.C. when she is eight years old and her father's friend- 
ship with AtticuH is on no very intimate footing ; the letter 
{Att. 1. 5) is the first of the correspondence and shows a 
certain coolness of phrasing throughout'. And in the next 
year (Att. 1. 9 ad fin.) ahe is still " our little pet." But later 
on, for example in 49 B.C. (Att, 10. 18. 1) and in 47 (Att. 
11. 17. 1) ahe ia described as Tullia mea' "ray dear daughter 

' other eiamplea will be Found on p. J3, inf. 

' ThuB in g 1; "I liavo no doubt you will regret his death, Bince yon 
will not only feel for me, but have yauraelf lost in him one who etc." % 4. -, 
"I decided that jon knew ;oar own business heel, and bo preferred to lesTB 
it to PeducaeuE to wiite yon adviee gratis." §g fi and 6 are equally uoutro! 

' Bo in writing to his brother from eiiie in 68 b.c. {ad Q. F. 1. 3. 10) he 
commendB to his oare Jiliam mcam et taam (i.e. 'whom you love too') 
Ciceronemqvc lujtlrum, where, whether the noitnim includes a reference to 
QuintuB himself or no, it ia a less aflBctionate description than that applied 
to Tullia, wliQ at this date is a lady of eighteen Bammera wbile young 
Marous numbers only seven. But in writing to his wife in the same yoar he 
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Tullia." The aame force in the plural pronoun may help to 
explain, I think, a sentence which has often troubled Cicero's 
modern readers, that in which he announces his father's 
death to Atticua in 68 B.C. {Att. 1. 6. 2, the second in 
date of the letters) r pater nobis decessit a. d. IIII. Kal. 
Dec. Both the plural pronoun and the brevity of the atate- 
uaent are evidence, not of any lack of affection on Cicero's 
part towards his own father, but of the comparatively distant 
terms on which he stood with Atticus at that date; he 
is an acquaintance who must be just informed of such 
an event and no more. For different and more obvious 
reasons at all periods of the correspondence, Atticus's wife 
is to Cicero only nostra Pilia {Att. 6. 5), though his 
daughter becomes Attica or Atticula mea (Att. 15. 28); but 
even she is sometimes called nostra, in playful formality 
{Att, 16. 3 ad fin.). Hence, as we should expect, this noster ia 
never used in the vocative'; noster Pontponi would be in- 
sulting. But of course the vocative noster occurs in letters 
written by more than one person, as in Fam. 16. 9 (ad fin.), 
which is by Cicero and young Marcus jointly. 

In the same way, again, an invitation ia conventionally 
given in the name of the household unless it is desired by 
the writer that the visit shall be paid expressly to him 
(see the examples p. 69 inf.). And the plural is commonly 
preferred to the singular in speaking of estates, or other 
property, which are enjoyed, though not possessed, by others 
than the writer himself; see p. 33 inf. 

Now in all these cases no actual untruth is involved; 

lan's relatives are also the relatives of his family, and he 



ooUs tbem boUi alike 'mioe' (Fam, 14. 4. 3). In Isttsra to Atticns, Haroas 
is called meut when he reaahea a oompauionable age in 51 {Alt. 5. 9. S), the 
phrase Cicero noster being eenetally reEerved for bia first cousin, joung 
QaintnH (e.g. Alt, 2. 2. 1, where the following nidemur wixiah nan only refer 
to Gioero himself, seems to show that tbe nostrum aontaina no refarence to 
Attienfl). But even the joong Marooa becomes noster when his misbehaviour 
at Athens has been reported, Alt. IG. IB. 3 1 see further p. 42. 

' Fam. 14. 4 ad fin. tpei Tfliqim nrntra, Ckero (the aevon year old 
Maroua) is ponsibly a playful esoeption, but it may ba a (rue plnral and 
inclnde Tereatia. See the last footnote. 
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exercitum adduxi satis probe ovnatum aiixiliis et quadam 
auctoritate apud eoa qui me non norant nominia noatri — 
multum est enini in his locis "hicine est ille qui urbem) quem 
senatusJ" — nasti cetei-a. 

Fam. 9. 15. 3 (to Paetus, in 46 B.C. The only example in 
two pages is in a sentence recalling tbe glories of 63). Catnlum 
mihi narraa et ea tempora : quid similel Ne mihi qtiidem ipsi 
time placebat diutiiis abesse ab reip. custodia; sedebamus enim 
in puppi et clauom tenebamus. Nunc autera uix est in sentina 
locus. 

All. 4. 1. 4 (57b.o,); Dyrrachio sum profectua eo ipso die 
quo eat lex lata de nobis. 

Alt. 6. 1. 26 (50 B.C.), Audio Appiain TrpoTi-uXov Eleusine 
facere. Num inepti noa fueritnuB, si noa quoque Academiae 
fecerimua? Puto, inquies. Ergo id ipsum scribes ad me. 

Att. 16. 8. ad fin. (44 b.c). Romamne ueniam, an hie 
maneam...! Roniam, ne desideremur, si quid actum uidebitur. 

If a name be needed for this personage-use, perhaps 
the term ' aelf-projective,' or simply ' projective ' may serve ; 
I project myself on an external canvasa, and stand in the 
crowd to watch the resulting image; at least I profess to 
stand with them and take their point of view ; but the truth 
is that all the time the medium of the projection ia nothing 
but ray own imagination, and when the "I" is a person 
like "the magnificent young Caelius" or the fussy little 
banker Curius, the medium has considerable magnifying 
power, 

§ 10. The examples which have juat been given illustrate 
what ia the comtnonest of all the Projective uses, that express- 
ing the dignity of which tlie writer is conscious as springing 
from some public position. Phrases like noairam nomen, 
noster honos, and nostra dignitaa occur on page after page, 
and how stereotyped they had became may be gathered from 
their use by even the sober Tacitus: lliat. I. 1 Mihi Gtdba, 
Otho, FitelHus, nea beneficio, nee iidwria cogiiiti ; dignilalem 
nottrama Yegpimano inaohatam...non ahnuerim. The plui-al 
appears only ocoaaionally' in Oicero'a speeches, but it ia frequent 

' In Ihe fro Seilio I have only noted some lial(-dc 
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in the letters which describe their delivery ; aud so also in those 
which report his actions as governor of Cilicia. 

§ 1 1. But the tone of dignity which the plural conveys may be 
based on other things than (1) eminence in public life. Madvig 
noticed that it was commonly used (2) by authors in speaking of 
their own writings, and Dr Gow reminds me of a typical example, 
the plea urged by the Bore in Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 7 : noris noa^ docti 
8umu8. The (3) Proprietary use, again, which has been already 
mentioned (§ 8), it will now be wise to class as singular rather 
than as plural, especially as we find beside it a large number 
of examples in which, I believe, we must recognise (4) a special 
'Financial' use (area nostra^ nostra negotia^ nostra nomina etc., 
see p. 35) since it appears many times in letters which have 
no other example of nos in any singular meaning. Contrasted 
with these four classes which are closely parallel, there is a 
second group of uses where the superiority or remoteness of tone 
is assumed not against the world in general but in contrast 
to some particular individual, who may be either the person 
to whom the letter is written, or some third person who is men- 
tioned close by in the sentence. In the former case we have 
what we may call the Formal and Patronising uses (see p. 45), 
as in faciemus te certiorem. If it is toward a third person who is 
mentioned in the letter, we may distinguish a Paternal use 
(Cicero noster) where the inferiority or remoteness is merely one 
of nature or position (e.g. a difference of age, or that between 
master and servant), from a Disparaging use (Cra^ssus noster)^ 
where the inferiority is deliberately asserted by the writer and 
would not otherwise be present to the mind of his reader ^ 
Finally, as we might expect, we have a Humorous application of 
almost all the uses, in passages, that is, where it is otherwise 
clear that the writer is jesting, and where, therefore, we may 
fairly regard his tone of superiority as part of the jest ; e.g. Famt. 
9. 20. 2 nos iam i^ox^s (a*!* exquisitas artis) ta/ntwm habemus ut 

63, 68, 84, 125, 140) ; in Phil. n. it is very rare (e.g. § 95) : other examples 
will be found in Mil. § 94, Arch. § 1 ad fin., § 28, § 31. 

^ To prove the four uses in this second group no examples will be cogent 
but those where there is no reference to the public position of the writer, 
whether as politician, author, proprietor or financier. But when they have 
been made clear, we shall realise that in many examples of the first group 
some degree of superiority to a particular individual is suggested side by 
side with the assertion of distinction in general. 
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etiam Yerrvam tiium. et Camil?um, — qua munditia homines, qua 
elegantial — 'uocare audeamwa. 'My dinners have now acquired 
such a repiitation that T am venturing to invite even those 
dainty connoisaeiire your friends V, aud C It is Ireqnent in 
the letters to Trebatiua. 

§ 13. It is more than likely that a freah examination of the 
question would bring to light other and finer shades of the use tlian 
I have been able to recognisa But our survey even now would 
be incomplete without some notice of the nature of the letters or 
passages from which the singular sios is entirely absent. We 
shall find that Cicero carefully avoids it when for any reason he 
desires to avoid all appearance of vainglory. Thus he uses ego 
when he is not sure of his ground or is sure of meeting 
hostility; in making an apology, for himself, or for a friend; 
r difficult person; or in relating the 
3 towards himself. This negative 
, affords a direct contrast to more than 
■s and may be considered with them. 
Here it may be well to state once for all, directly — what is implied 
in many comments throughout the following pages — that in many of 
the passages hereafter disouasod, there will be found room for con- 
siderable difference aa to the precise siiado of meaning, or meaaings, 
conveyed by the transition from the singular to the plural pronoun, or 
vice versa. Eut when all due deduct^ions are made on this account, 
there will remain, I believe, a substantial quota suf&cient to establish 
the conclusions su^ested, and more than sufficient to shew that in every 
le the difference of number represents »ome difference of meaning. 
The evidence on which the auV-divisioiis and the statistics of 
te in different parts of the correspondence are baaed, will be 
1 the next chapter. It is taken from a survey of rather more 
than a third of all the letters, more precisely, five books (1, 3, 4, 15, 
16) of those to Atticua, and about 8 books of the Ad Familiarei, 
including among others those to Terentia, Tiro, Caeliua, Curio, CuriuB, 
. JJoIabells, Fadius, Lentulus, Marioa, Paotus, Trebatius, Treboaius, 
and VolumniuB ; Caesar, Pompej and the Senate The 
mples given include all cases in which there seemed any possibility 
B singular meaning for the pronoun in Ad Alt. i. and m. But ironi 
the remaining books I have not quoted more than (1) the most striking 
s of the different xises and (3) any passages to which it might 
n at all diificult to apply the theory. 
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CHAPTER II. 
The Varieties of the Use. 

§ 13. The examples of an idiom which were the earliest 
in development are often the most difficult to define, just 
because they have something of a transitional character. 
After what has been said of the origin of the singular no5, 
we need not follow the historical order ftirther, but may begin 
with the clearest and simplest category, which is also far the 
commonest, that of Political Dignity; schoolboys are familiar 
with it in Sinon's story (Verg. Aen, ii. 89 — 90) : 

Illi me comitem et consanguinitate propinquum 
Pauper in arma pater primis hue misit ab annis. 
Dum stabat regno incolumis regumque uigebat 
Oonsiliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque 
Gessimus. 

Terence puts into the mouths of Geta and Phormio a 
similar plural by way of grandiloquence (Phorm, 138^ 364, 
cf. 427). In Pliny's Letters examples will be found in, e.g., 
2. 11. 11, 2. 14. 14, 9. 8. 1. There follow all the examples 
I have noticed in Cic. Att I. and ill. with a very few (out 
of many hundreds) observed elsewhere. The order is 
chronological and is taken simply from Tyrrell. 

§ 14. Examples of the Plural of Political Dignity. 

Att. 1. 4. 2 (66b.c.). Nos hie incredibili ac singulari populi 
uoluntate de C. Macro transegimus ; cui cum aequi fuisse- 
mus^, tamen multo maiorem fructum ex populi existimatione 
illo damnato cepimus, quam ex ipsius, si absolutus esset, gratia 
cepissemus. 

1 But here Geta seems only to be adopting a proverbial saying. 
* The question of the number is not affected howeyer this phrase be 
translated; but I venture to express my preference for the rendering 'al- 
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Au. I. 1, 1 (66b.o.). Petitionia noatrae, quam tibi summae 
irae esse scio, hnmsmodi ratio eat... 

ih. rationi noatrae. 

i6. Ita quiddam spero nobis profici cum hoe percrebrescit, 
pliirimos nostroa amicos iniieniri. Noa autem initiam preu- 
saudi facere cogitabamua... 

ih. Aquillium non arbitrabamur (competitorem fore). 

But thia may be a local plur. 'we in Rome.' 

ih. 2. nostris rationibuH. ..nostrum annum. 

ih. Noa in omni raunere canclictatorio...(liligentiaiii adhi- 
bebinms...et fortaase excurremus mense Septerabri iegati ad 
Pisonem ut lanuario reuertamur; cum perapexero uoluntates 
nobilium, acribam ad te. 

ih. 4. Sane sum perturbatus cum ipsius Sutyri farailiaritate 
turn Domitii, iu quo uno niaxime ambitio nostra nititur. 

ih. Ego arbitror...mihi ignoacendum eBse...nide8 enim quo 
in ciirsu simus et qnam omnea gi'atias...acquirendaa putemus. 

PvienvM is not quite so necessary to the meaning 'I as a candidate' 
as nmia is, but the plur, is naturally retained in the same sentence. 
But it is as a friend, not aa a public man, that he aeeka Atticua' in- 
dulgence. 

Att. 1. 2. 1 (65B.C.). Hoc tempore Oatilinam competitorem 
Qoatrum defeiidere Gogitamua';...Bpero si abaolutus orit, oon- 
iunctiorem iUuni nobis fore in ratioue petitionia; sin aliter 
acciderit, humaniter feremua. So tlie followiny nobia and 
honori nostvo. 

Att 1. 12. 3 (61 B.a). Porapeium nobia amioiasimum. 

1, 13, 2 (61 B.C.). Primum igitur scito piimum me non ease 
rogatuni sententiam, prae posit unique esae nobis pacificatorem Allo- 
brogum idque adnmrruiirante senatu iieque me inuito esse factum. 

The change to the plural in the first clause aeema due to the fact 
that the word praepomiam recalls the scene in the Senate more vividly 

though I had treated him leniently' over that defended by Tiustall, Boot 
and Tyrrell 'althoojih I might have treated him leniently.' Thu latter 
Beema aot r>rily to attribute to Cicero harsh Latin (and worse conduct) bat to 
be quite inoonsiHteot with Val. Ma^. 9. 12. 7 who relates how Cicero grace- 
fully refused to pass sentence on learning that Macer was dead. The 
people applauded Cicero, simply, aa Plutarch (t7ic. il) Bays, On iiniit\Qs 

' The following kahenius and wofuimna may be really plur., 'I and my 



client.' 
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than the negative and partlj Hostile jkmi rogaium ; so also the thought 
of the (pimurmuraiu jmo/vjL The following tme is quite regular in a 
phrase which states merely a private feeling; 

ib. 3, 4. Booi uiri jHrecibus Qodii remonentnr a causa: 
operae comparantur: nosmet ipsi, qui Ljcurgei a principio 
fuissemus, cotidie demitigamur: instat et urget Gato: quid 
molta ?...Tuus autem ille amicus — scin quern dicam t— de quo tu 
ad me scri|)6isti, postea quam non auderet reprehendere, laudare 
coepisse, nos, ut oetendit, admodum diligit, amplectitur, amat, 
aperte laudat : occulte, sed ita, ut perspicuum sit, inuidet. 

ib, 5. Quid id ad me, inquiesf Tantum, quod ea emptioue 
et nos bene emisse iudicati sumus et homines etc 

With this compare the 'Financial' plurals, p. 35. 

1. 14. 3 (61 ac). Proximus Pompeio sedebam. InteUexi 
hominem moueri, iitrum Crassum inire earn gratiam, quam ipse 
praetermisisset, an esse tantas res nostras, quae tarn libenti 
senatu laudarentur, ab eo praesertim, qui mihi laudem illam eo 
minus deberet, quod etc. 

ib. 4. Nosti iam in hac materia sonitus nostros. 

This seems half-humorous ; cf. p. 56 inf. Indeed the rarity of the 
nos in these sections is noteworthy, considering the subject, and 
indicates, I think, that Cicero was really feeling insecure, as it does in 
the last three letters of this book, e.g. 20^2 ad mearum rerum laudem. 

ib. 6. Messalla consul est egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, 
nostri laudator, amator, imitator. 

With nostri amator cp. 1. 13. 4 sup., 1. 18. 5 int 

1. 16. 4 (61 B.C.). Multo haec, inquam, nostra res maior. 

The distinction was that conferred on Cicero by the respectful 
salutations of the jury in the Clodian case. 

ib. 11. Noster autem sumus nobis nostrum 

non ualuisse. 

ib. Itaque et ludis auferebamus. 

ib. 13. Sed heus tu ! uidesne consulatum ilium nostrum, 
quem Curio antea diroOiiainv uocabat, si hie factus erit, fabae 
midam futurum ? 

Contrast consulatiis mei in §§ 6 and 7, where Cicero is not quoting 
other people's encomia. (I print Brooks' conjecture, v. Tyrrell Ed. 2 
ad loc.) 
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Alt. 1. 17. 6 (61 B.C.). Ainoris uero erga me, aum a fratemo 
J domesticoque disceBsi, tibi primas defero. Vidi enim, 
widi penituaque perspexi in meis uariia tereiporibua et solHci- 
tudines et laetitias tuas. .Fuit mihi saepe et laudia noatrae 
gratulatio tua iucunda et timoria oonaolatio grata. 

ib. 9. Huic quoqiie rei subiientum est maxime a nobis 
perfectumquo, lit freqiientisaimo senatu et libentisaimo uterentur 
(equites), muitaque a me de ordinum digaitate et concordia dicta 

*6. 10. Sic ego conseruana rationem institutionemque 
noatram tueor, ut possum, illam a me conglutinatam con- 
oordiara, Bed tamen, quoniam ista Bunt tarn intirma, munitur 
quaedam nobis ad retinendas Opea nostras tuta, ut spero, ilia, 
quam tibi litteris satis explicare non posaiini, aiguificatione 
parua oatendam tamen. TJtor Ponipeio familiariasime. Video 
quid dicaa. Oauebo etc. 

In the whole of thia letter, which fills more than four Teubner 
pagea, there are only these five examploa of «o«, and very many cases 
oisgo (aa in the throe [lassages jiist quoted) where mos might have been 
used. The reaaon aeema to lie in the piirpose of the letter as a whole, 
namely, to allay irritation that had ftTiaen out of a family quarrel. 
Hence, aa in other letters written under siniilar conditions (t. 
p. 32 inf.), Cicero writes about himself as simply as possible, using 
the plural pronoun only whore it really helps the meaning : in g 6 
iw»tTas=mea£ in rep. aationia; in § 9 iiohi» = 'mea gratia el rmis 
orationibut, and similarly in g 10, the political meaning is esBential 
in noitram and nostTiu. It is clear though lesa essential in the follow- 
ing tiohia ; but the complacent plural is natural, aa Cicero passes from 
a policy which has been a failure {illam a me eonfflutinatam coti- 
eordiam; sed tameii quoniam, ieta sunt tain, infirma etc.) to one in 
which he looks for auocess. 

1. 18. 1 (BOb.c.). Ita sum ab omnibus deslitutus, ut tan- 
tum requietia habeam, quantum cum uzore et filiola et mellito 
Cicerone oonsumitur. Nam illae ambitiosae noatrae fucosaeque 
amicitiae aunt in quodam splendore forensi, fi'uctum domesticum 
son habent. Itaque, cum bene completa domus est tempoi'e 
matutino, cum ad forum stipati gregiljus amicorum deaceiid- 
imus, reperire ex magna turba iieminem posaumua quocum aut 
iocari libere aut suapirare familiariter posaiinus. Quare te 
exapectamus, te desideramua, te iam etiara arcessimua; 
multa aunt enim, quae me soUicltant anguntque, quae mihi 
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uideor aures nactus tuas anias ambalationis aermone exhaurire 
posse. 

The plurals aft^r quart maj be partlj due to the invitation thej 
imply (p. 69) ; but it is more natural to take them as a half-humorous 
continuation of those that precede : ^This much-courted personage has 
not a friend in all Rome ; he OMnmands jou therefi»e to return to 
him"; so that, strictly speaking, they should be counted in the 
^patronising' class (p. 49 inl). But he returns at cmoe to the more 
personal singular. 

ib, 5. Metellus est consul egr^us et nos amat, sed imminuit 
auctoritatem suam quod etc. Similarly 

AtL 1. 19. 4 (60b.c.). Metellus est consul sane bonus et nos 
admodum diligit. 

In these two passages it is hard to say whether the plural implies 
some disparagement of Metellus (p. 43 in£), or, more probably, serves 
merely to restrict the meaning of amat to the esteem felt for Cicero in 
his political capacity, which is something quite different from real 
personal r^ard. Compare the change from noster to miki in Att. 
2. 19. 2 (59B.C.) : Pompeius, nostri amores ('my ideal in political life,' 
<my chosen leader') quod mihi summo dolori est, ipse se afflixit. 

ib. Noster exercitus locupletium. 

ib. 6. Sed posteaquam primum Clodii absolutione leuitatem 
infirmitatemque iudicionim perspexi, deinde uidi nostros 
publicanos facile a senatu disiungi, quamquam a me ipso non 
diuellerentur, tum autem beatos homines — hos piscinarios dico, 
amicos tuos, — non obscure nobis^ inuidere, putaui mihi maiores 
quasdam opes et firmiora praesidia esse quaerenda. Itaque 
primum eum, qui uiinium diu de rebus nostris tacuerat, 
Fompeium, adduxi in earn uoluntatem, ut etc. 

The political party which Cicero once led is dissolved ; he is now 
beginning to think of his personal safety. 

ib, 8. Ita tamen his nouis amicitiis implicati sumus, ut 
crebro mihi uafer ille Siculus insusuiret Epicharmus cantilenam 
illam suam : Na^c koX fiifivatr aTrto-rctv. apOpa ravra rav <l>p€vtav, 
Ac nostrao quidem rationis ac uitae quasi quamdam formam, 
ut opiuor, uidos. De tiio autoni iiegotio saepe ad me scribis, cui 
modori nunc non possum us. Est enim illud senatus consul tum 
summa pedariorum uoluntato, nullius nostrum auctoritate factum. 

^ See p. 80 footnote. 
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The plural is natural in referring to the ambitioiae fuooiaeqtie 
amidtiae (p. 23 sup.), and noitrae r. mea-na 'my public policy' ; oootraat 
priuaiit rebut meif just above. Poiiwinw miglifc be taken, like the 
following nottriiin i^^notirae partii Itominwrn), as a real plural, hut more 
probably, I think, it means 'lo the Soaate I can do nothing for you.' 

Att. 1. 20. 3 (60 B.C.). Neque de statu nobis nostrae digni- 
tatis est recedendum Deque sine noBtris copiis intra alteriuB 
praesidia ueniendum. 

ilea consHia in the sentence before are Cicero's private deliberatioDS 
on his future course of action ; jiobig recedendum describes a pubUc 
change of front. 



ib. 3. 



Beliqua sic ft i 
ut ea, quae gea 



i aguntur et agentur, ut U' 
imuH, foriiuito geaaisse uidei 



Examples in Ad Atticum, Book III. 



I miGte 

^HH The plural uses in this book ore rathi^r more difficult to 
^^^entify with certainty, chietiy because the fluctuations of 
feeling which Cicero passed through in his exile often show 
themselves in the limits of a single letter ; and partly becauee 
many of the letters were written while he was moving about, 
so that it is often a question -whether any given plural 
does not include his travelling companions (p. 70 inf.) or his 
hosts (p. 69 inf ). These cases deserve to be quoted ; but of 
the examples which seem to me clear a bare mention will 
suffice. All the letters down to 25 belong to 58 B.C., 27 to 
the following year. 

3. 4, 1. inuituniur; timemus. The rest in this letter are 
doubtful; notice the singular in the despairing exclamation at the 
end, lite vti Pomponi uaMe paeniiet uiuere. (There are uo exx. 
oiiuts in letters 3 and 6, written just after this.) 

. 1. 1. Nostra and rwbiscum ambiguous; profeeti essemua, 
mitr, posaemus perhaps the TiaveUer'a plur. 
3. 6. 1. Nostrorum nialorum. 

A less personal and therefore mare dignified phrase than e.g. 
lijim miteriarum in a vehemciit outburst of grief at the 
thought of his brotber, 3. 7. 3. 
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AU. 3. 7. 1. Nostri hostes, 'my public enemies'; hahenms, 
etc. 

exspectemuB simply continues the tone of the preceding verbs, as 
often. 

ib. 2. Quod me ad uitam uocas, unum efficis, ut a me manus 
abstineam, alterum non potes, ut me non nostri consilii 
uitaeque paeniteat. Quid enim est quod me retineat, praesertim 
si spes ea non est, quae nos proficiscentes prosequebatur f 

This may mean 'the policy which I have publicly advocated,' but 
see p. 66 inf. ; the following nos is quite natural after prosequebatur 
which suggests the throng of friends and well-wishers who witnessed 
his departure. 

3. 8. 2. Nee tam miserum est quidquam quod non in 
nostram fortuuam cadere uideatur. 

fortunam^ * lot, destiny,' seems to include the thought of his former 
greatness : contrast the meia aervmnis which follows. 

ih. 4. Culpae nostrae impulsi ac proditi simus. 

3. 9. 1. Nostris malis (cf. 3. 6. 1 sup.). 

ih, 2. ...perierimus...agemus...nos non amici sed inuidi 
perdiderunt...sustinebimus nos... nit emu r. 

3. 14. 1. nobis; nobis. ..nos nostris; feremus nos 
uixisse. 

This letter with these 6 projectives shows generally a more hopeful 
strain than the two preceding (11 and 12), where, as it happens, there 
are none. 

3. 13. 1. spem nostram; uti aliquid de nobis ageretur; 
nobis utilis. 

3. 15. 4\ mihi persuaderi utile nobis esse...;...uictores 
uiueremus. 

ib, 5. nos nihil laedebat; uoluissemus; nobis; caeci 
fuimus*. 

i5. 7' ad fin. Me certe ad exitium praecipitantem retinuisses, 
istos labores, quos nunc in naufragiis nostris suscipis, non 
subisses. 

nau&agiis nostris like nostram fortunam in 3. 8. 2 sup. (the same 
metaphor Fam. 9. 15. 3 sedebamus inpuppi et clauom tenebarmis). 

^ On the plurals of the following sentence y. p. 52 f. 

^ On the following mecum v. p. 30. 

' On the plurals in the middle of this section see p. 53, inf. 
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Att. 3. 17, 2. Cetera quae ad mo scnbis de nostra 

etc. 

leans either mea tpe de reditu or trwa et tua npe. 
Z. 19. 1. Omnia actio huius anni confecta nobis uidebatur. 
Thia maj belong liera if nobis is dat. inoomm. with confeeta, v. 

p. eef. 

3. 20. 1. nobis; credidimus; uita nostra. 

16. Ego hnic spei et exspectationi, quae nobis proponitur 
maxima, tamen uolui praestolari apud te in Epiro, sed ita ad me 
scribitur, ut puteni eetje commodiua nos eisdem in locis eese. 

The plur. here is explained by that in 3. 22. 1 quoted below p. 41 ; 
Cicero ia encouraged to write more cheerfully by the consideration he 
receives from his boat Plancius and others. 
L id. § 2. si ea (salus) modo nobis restituetur etc. 

■ g 3. Telim tiios omnes ad nostram aalutem adhortere. 

■ The ialu» is WMlra when it is a matter to be thought of by several 
persons more or less outside Cicero's circle of intimacy ; but in § 2 it is 
twice mea when it is spoken of as being mainly the work of Attious 
himself: fac^tatet t%as ad meatn aalut-em poUicerig. 

3. 23.gl. noBtrasalua; defendaraur. § 3 nostri tribuni. 

3. 24, gl. nobis suscensent ; caiissam nostram bit; nostra 
caussa bit (but med caused just below in § 2 in a less hopeful 
sentence); a nobis alieniores; amiserimus; g 2 de nobis 
actum esaet ; potuerimua...ami8erimus. 

3. 25. nobis; salutis noatrae; nobiacum,.,uideamur. 



the following erimim, v. p. 47 inf. 
3, 27. !Nos funditus perisse uideo; te oro, ut quibus 



^^^rebus tui mei indigebunt noatris miaeriis ne deals. 
Perhaps however nos and noitris include the met. 
The reader will doubtless have felt that the n\tmber of 
examples (about 125) ia already excessive. But it appeared 
desirable to test the theory by applying it to every case, favourable 
or otherwise, in a fairly large area: and thia I have done, here and 
in the following sections, for Alt. 1, and iii., ao that a reference to 
the Index Locorum will sbow the meaning which I should 
^^^attribute to any example of the plural in these two books, ^^^^B 
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FuHher examples of the use. 

AtL 4. 1. 3 (57 B.C., September). Nos adhuc, in npstro statu 
. . .splendorem nostrum ilium forensem. 

4. 2. 2 (57 B.C., later). Acta res est accurate a nobis et si 
unquam in dicendo fuimus aliquid, aut etiam si numquam alias 
fuimus, turn profecto dolor rei et magnitude aim quandam 
nobis dicendi dedit. 

This sentence is typical of the tone of seif-satis&ction which 
pervades the letters written soon after Cicero's return. 

r 

4. 3. 3 ad fin. (December), totam nostram caussam areae, 
incendiorum, periculi mei, 'my whole case, including the matters 
of the site, the fires, and the danger to my person.' 

4. 9. 1 (55 B.C.). Nos hie cum Pompeio fuimus; multa mecum 

de rep., sane sibi displicens, ut loquebatur; in nos uero 

suauissime est effusus. 

An important interview is to be reported ; hence nos. Then the 
imsatisfactory attitude of the person interviewed fills the writer's 
memory, and he drops to the simpler me ; but the recollection of the 
parting compliments lifts him to nos again. 

4. 13. 1 (55b.c.). Romae a. d. xiv. Kalend. uolumus esse. 
Quid dico, uolumus 1 Immo uero cogimur : Milonis nuptiae. 

A political engagement this; hence "we" (not "I*') attend it; the 
plural gives us a glimpse of Cicero's real remoteness from the fighting 
man of the optimates. 

4. 18. 2 (54 Rc). Recordor enim quam bella pauUisper 
nobis gubemantibus ciuitas fuerit, quae mihi gratia relata sit 
(the penalties C. has had to suffer in person for the great deeds 
of M. TuUius). 

ib. Locus ille animi nostri, stomachus ubi habitabat olim, 
concalluit. Priuata modo et domestica nos delectant. 

The famous hard-hitter has forgotten his declamations, and lives at 
peace in garden-plots. 

AU. 9. 2. 3 (49 Ra, qfier the surrender of Corfinium). 
Confido igitur aduentum nostrum illi [sc. Pompeio] quoquo 
tempore fuerit, durficvMrrov fore. 

15. 25 (44 Ra, June). De meo itinere uariae sententiae : multi 
enim ad me. Sed tu incumbe, quaesi>, in eam curam. Magna 
res est. An probus, si ad Kal. Ian. oogitamust Mens animus 
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est aequiiB, sic taraen, ut si nihil offensionia sit. VeKm etiam 
acire (Lamb. Wesenb.) quo die oiim piacuJum, nijateria scUicet, 
Vtut erit rea (Tyrrell) caaita consilium noatri itineris iudioabit. 
Dubitemna igitur. Est enim hiberna uauigatio odiosa, eoque 
ex te quaesieram myBteriorniu diem. Brutum, nt acribis, uisum 
iri a me puto. Ego bine uolo prid. Kal. 

The question discussed in this rather difficult letter is the date 
of Cicero's return. He is thicbing, I fancy, of his welcome home 
by the aenate and the public generally, hence the plurals. Dubitemua 
may however be a real plur. ; 'let us leave the matter in suspense.' 
The last sentence shows that he is not asking for advice about 
starting. The passage is one of those which it seems well to print 
on the grouoJ of their difficulty from tho standpoint of my theory. 
Fam. 8. i. 3. (Caeliua torileg) Spero te celeriter de nobis 

quod aperanti auditurum (i.e. that I skall be elected praetor). 

Fam. 9. 16. 2 (to PaeMia, in 46 B.C.). Ego uno utor argumento 
quam ob rem me ex animo uereque arbitrer diligi, quia et nostra 
fortuna ea eat, et illorum, ut simulandi caussa non sit. 

The passage describes the attentions paid to Cicero by Caesar's 
courtiers. The sing, refers to the present, when Cicero may regard 
such courtesy as a sincere personal tribute, and is contrasted with the 
plural of his past greatness. Just the same change appears in a letter 
to Fadius of the following year, Fain. 7. 24. 1 Olim cum regnare 
eiistimabamur uon tam ab uUis quam hoc tempore obseruor a 
familiar] ssimis Caesoris omnibus. 



ib. 3. Sed tamen eiua ipsius nulla re a me offensus eat 
animus. Est enim adhibita in ea re ipsa summa a nobis 
modei-atio. 

The nobis refers to Cicero's public attitude and is almost necessary ; 
these are the only two cases of nos in this letter ; statv* vteus, dignitoi 
mea, fama ingeai miki and many other phrases occur where we abould 
Lpect noster. See Chap. III. 



W 



§ 15. Ego as an Object of Hostilitt. 

It seems worth while to collect by way of contrast to the 
nos of Dignity a few examples of the singular referring equally 
to public position, but such as appears from the context, to 
have been regarded by others with disapprobation or 
enmity. When these examples occur in a letter side by 
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side with the contrasted use of nos^ the two idioms explain 
and define each other very neatly. All the following ex- 
amples are from letters which contain examples also of the 
nos of Dignity, and they could be easily multiplied. On 
the other hand I have not observed a single example of 
nos in a purely hostile context\ 

Au. 1. 19. 8. odium in me improborum. 

Att. 3. 4. 1. AUata est nobis rogatio de pemicie mea. 

nobis may be either the plur. of Dignity, or simply the Traveller's 
plur. (p. 70). 

Q, F. 1. 3. 5. amici qui in meo reditu fortasse repre- 

hensionem sui sceleris pertimescant. 

ib. S, Me insidiosissime tractauit. 

Contrast nostri and nobis immediately above in § 5 (restituim/ur etc. 
in § 7) in the usual political sense, reditus noster, Att, 4. 1. 1, and the 
common nostra solus. 

Att. 3. 15. 5. Caeci, caeci, inquam, fuimus in uestitu 
mutando, in populo rogando, quod, nisi nominatim mecum agi 
coeptum esset, fieri perniciosum fuit. 

3. 23. 4. Quo maior est suspicio malitiae alicuius, cum id, 
quod ad ipsos nihil pertinebat, erat autem contra me, scripserunt 
ut etc. 

4. 1. 6. Cum...impulsu Clodii mea opera frumenti inopiam 
esse clamarent, multitudoque a me nominatim postularet etc. 

The me describes hardly a hostile, but simply a direct reference by 
name to a particular person, which is, however, at least more emphatic 
than polite. 

4. 2. 3. (Clodius) nuntiat hianti [so Palmer] populo pontifices 
secundum se decreuisse, me autem ui conari in possessionem 
uenire. 

ib. 5. Quae aestimatio non modo uehementer ab optimo 
quoque, sed etiam a plebe reprehenditur. Dices: "quid igitur 
caussae fuit?" Dicunt illi quidem pudorem meum, quod neque 
negarim neque uehementius postularim; sed non est id — ^nam 

^ It does ooonr, however, after inuideo, a word which describes a kind of 
hostility which is in itself a compliment; cf. Att. 1. 19. 6 qnoted p. 24, 
Bup. 
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hoc quidem etiam profuisaet — , uerum eiiiBm, mi Pomponi, 
eidem, inquaTU, illi, qiioa ne tu quideoi ignaras, qui mibi pinuas 
inciderant, aolunt easdei 



These seutenoes have given riae to some difficulties (sec Tyrrell's 
notes ftd loo. with the Correction in Vol. 3, p. xii), which mny, I think, 
be ligbteued if it l>e seen that the clause diatnt illi quidem eta reports 
a real censure on Cicero ; if the remarlc had bee» meant as a com- 
pliment, it seems probable that C. would have written pudoren 
nogtrum ; meum. here, as nahi in the following sentence, is used in 
desoribing a more or leaa unfriendly attitude. Pudorem therefore will 
mean either 'eicesa of modesty' or 'shame for my past proceedings' 
according as we take the illi to be the optimum quitque or, — and this is 
perhaps more likely^, the eidem, Uli of the following clause. This 
ceoHure Cicero declares unfounded ; the harsh treatment he received 
wafi duo to no weakness of bis own, but to the maUce of bis concealed 
enemiBB. 'You will say, "How then did it hap[>en so?" Tha/ allege 
that it was the feeling of shame which I eibibited in failing to 
repudiate the offer or to plead strongly for a better ; but that is not 
the reason, for' any such attitude on my part must really {Hiam) have 
told in my favour. No, it is those same foUc, who etc.' 

Att. 4. 5. 2. Sed tamen modici fuimus virode'crEt, ut scripai. 
ErimuB uberiores, si et ille lilienter accipiet et ei subringeiitur, 
qui uillam me moleste ferunt habere, quae Catuli fiierat, a 
Vettio me emiase non cngitant ; qui domum negaat oportuisse 
me aedificare, uendere aiunt oportuisse. Sed quid ad hoc, si 
qiiibus seuteutiis dixi quod et ipsi probarent, laetati sunt tameu 
me contra Pompeii uoluntatem disisse) Finis sit. Qnoniam, qui 
nihil posEuot, ei me uolunt amare, demug operam ut ab eis, qui 
poBSunt, diligaraur. 

The Projective plurals appear just before Oicero passes into the 
hostile atmosphere [fairnvt, erimv^), and re-appear directly be has 
shaken ofi' the duet of his feet agaitiat his enemies (demue, diligamur) ; 
but the singular is used wbUe be feels the shadow of their ill-wilL 

Fam,. 1. 9. T {to Lenlulus, 54 B.C.). Eosdem esse qui Bibulum 
me coegissent. 

Similarly in discussing the termones certorum hominvm and their 
patronage of P. Clodius (inimicam mev,-m) in g 10. So meum monu- 
mentam sugtulerartt g 16, and frequently in g 20. (The letter contains 
many striking eiamplea of the not of Dignity.) 

' I see no reaaon to ohanRe mtm; Tjrrell'a Bntl Hoot'B resdinpi hardly 
seem to do justice to eliam. 



b 
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2. 11. 2 {to CaeliiLS, from CUicia, 50B.C.). De pantheiis 
agitur mandatu meo diligenter, sed mira paucitas est, et eas, 
quae sunt ualde aiunt queri, quod nihil cuiquam insidiarum 
in mea prouincia nisi sibi Gat, itaque constituisse dicuntur in 
Cariam ex nostra prouincia decedere. 

So long as the panthers' sad complaint is quoted {quod, tibi fiat) 

the province is meay but becomes the usual Tioatra as soon as they are 
no longer reported verbatim. 

The first meo is no doubt intentional, implying a private com- 
mission on C.'s part to the hunters, not a government requisition. 
nesdehamus in the next sentence may be Local (p. 69), *no news is yet 
to hand,' or merely distant (p. 49), the cooler tone suggesting to Caelius 
that the subject is not of engrossing interest. 

§ 16. NOS AVOIDED FOR SPECIAL REASONS \ 

The tone of superiority which the projective plural 
conveys is clearly inappropriate to many situations, and we 
should expect that so graceful a writer as Cicero would avoid 
it in any letter or context where it could give offence. It is, 
in fact, absent from letters written to make peace between 
other people like Fam. v. 2^ and Att. i. 17. 4 — 8'; so too 
from Att. I. 1. 4 (p. 21), III. 20. 3 and iv. 5. 1 where he is 
deprecating misunderstandings of his own conduct. A de- 
served reproof to Caelius is reported in Att. vi. 1. 21 ; and is 
here softened by the use of the singular pronoun only; in the 
actual answer written to Caelius flagrante delicto (v, sup.), 
the plural is used as well as the singular. See too Fam. 
VII. 23 with p. 39 inf The plural is only once* used in the 
letter written to Pompey, expressing strong but friendly 
regret for Pompey's flight from Italy {Att viii. 11 D). 

^ It should perhaps be mentioned that exclamations and other half 
parenthetic phrases are regularly in the singular; amahOt si me amaSf ttelim, 
quaeso; puto, credo, opinor, spero; medius JidiuSf me hercule, ita uiuam ut, 
moriar si, I have noticed no plurals in any of these. 

^ Nobis in § 10 is plural, as may be seen from the nos of Fam, 5. 1 which 
Cicero is answering. 

B Similarly it is generally avoided in introductions and testimonials ; see 
that dismal book, ad Fam. zni. passim. 

^ In § 8; at least, if I am right in thinking that the plurals of §§ 8 and 4 
do not refer to Marcus Cicero only. 
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§ 17. The Pldrai, of Authorship. 

This use is so frequent as hardly to need illustratiou. It 
had become almost if not entirely conventionalised, like the 
Financial use {p. 35 inf.). Take e.g. Fam. ix. 6 (to Varro) 
a letter of two pages, where there are six examples, all in 
one passage. Cicero is writing in some depression (June, 46) 
of the decay of freedom, and only finds consolation in the 
thought of his literary work; — and in tbis sentence (§ 6) ego 
passes into nos, which drops out again the moment the topic 
is past : 'in nostris studiis libentissime conquiescimus.' The 
use occurs altogether ten times in these eight letters {Fam. 
IX. 1 — -8) to Varro, and except for one (more or less Humorous) 
example of the Formal use at the end of a letter (4), it is the 
only singular use which appears. In Pliny it is fairly frequent 
(e.g. Ep. 2. 5. 1—4, 9. 2. 2—4), 

A few more examples from Cicero may be added. 
Alt. 1. 19. 10. Tertium poenia exspectato, ne quod genus a 
me ipso laudis meae praetermittatur. Hie tu, cane, dicas, rh 
warip' acnjVet ; si est enim aptid homineH quidquam quod potiua 
sit laudetur: noa uituperemur, qui non potius alia laudemus. 
Quamquam non lyKUj^uurriKa, sunt haec, sed laroptKa., quae 

It may be noted in passing that the aing. pronoun in the first 
sentence appears to confirm Tyrreira view that the subject of this third 
poem was Cicero's father ; if his own public actioua h.id been meant, I 
think C. would almost certainly have written laudis noiUrae. 



I 
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20. 6. Simul atque hoe nostrum legerunt, retardantar. 
4. 11 ad fin., 6. 1. 18, 15. 3. 2, 15. 13. 6, 15. 166. 1. 



i 18. Tne Plural of Propeietorship. 



The development of this use has been noticed already 
(pp. 15 {.). Some of the examples below may be true plurals, 
like domus te nostra tota salutat {Att. iv, 12 ad fin.), but it is 

B impossible to decide in many cases. From this use 
J the special class of 'Financial' plurals (§ 21), and in 
. 
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part, no doubt, those of Seniority and Patronage (pp. 40, 53 
inf.). In Terence we may notice Phorm. 1013, 

Haecine erat ea quae nostros fructus minuit uilitas? 

where, as the reader will remember, part of the sting of 
Nausistrata's scolding lay in the fact that it was her income, 
not his own, which her husband had been spending im- 
properly. 

Att 1. 5. 7. Quae tibi mandaui et quae tu intelleges con- 
uenire nostro Tusculano, uelim ut scribis cures, nam nos ex 
omnibus molestiis et laboribus uno illo in loco conquiescimus. 

1. 6. 2. Nos Tusculano ita delectamur etc. v. p. 50 inf. 

1. 8. 2. Hermae tui Pentelici cum capitibus aeneis de quibus 
ad me scripsisti, iam nunc me admodum delectant; quare uelim 
et eos et signa et cetera quae tibi eius loci et nostri studii et 
tuae elegantiae esse uidebuntur, quam plurima...mittas;...nam 
in eo genere sic studio efferimur ut abs te adiuuandi, ab aliis 
prope reprehendendi simus. {Here the singular meaning is par- 
ticularly clea/r.) 

1. 10. 3. Signa nostra et Hermeraclas... uelim imponas. 

1. 11. 3. Tu uelim quae Academiae nostrae pai*a8ti quam 
primum mittas. Mire quam illius loci non raodo usus, sed etiam 
cogitatio delectat. Libros uero tuos caue cuiquam tradas. Nobis 
eos, quem ad modum scribis, conserua. Summum me eorum 
studium tenet. 

1. 16. 15. Epigrammatis tuis, quae in Amaltheo posuisti, 
contenti e rim us, praesertim quum et Thyillus nos reliquerit et 
Archias nihil de me scripserit. 

4. 1. 7. de dome nostra. 

4. 3. 2. area nostra {bis). 

4. 6 ad fin. Domum nos tram quoad poteris inuisas {but 
contrast 4. 5. 3. Domum meam quod crebro inuisis, est mihi 
ualde gratum). 

4. 8 a. 1. nostris aedibus [but ib. § 2 meis aedibus looked at 
from inside Cicero^ s study], 

4. 10. 2. nostram ambulationem. 

4. 18. 2. Domus me et rura nostra delectant. 
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§ 19. The Plukal in Financial Transactions. 
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^^^ The esamplea which follow are in aentences which have 
'reference to monetary matters', and their number is too lai^e 
to be accidental, though I am not quite sure whethw 
' Financial ' is the best name for the group. That they are 
in essence projective, i.e. that they carry a tone of distance 
or superiority, seems clear; (1) from their occurring so 
frequently with the names of people with whom Cicero, so 
far as we know, had no relations except in business; 
(2) from their use mainly or entirely in statements of the 
writer's possessions, or payments, or promises to pay, whereas 
in speaking of debts which caused him real anxiety Cicero 
often uses the singular, e.g. Att. XTi. 3. 5 maxime me angit 
ratio reliquorum meorum, with the following sentences and 
XVI. 5. 5 (quoted below); (3) from the fairly frequent 
occurrence of the singular in sentences where some near 
friend or relative is mentioned: e.g. AU. ii. 17 ad fin. de HS 
XX ut sGribis fadam, so 1.5. 21. 4 mihi /eras expensum, cf. 
15. 15. 1° ; and (4) from the variation in its use towards the 
same person under different circumstances, see the note below 
on Att. 4. 3 ad tin. We may conclude, I think, that the 
plural was the form that iu Cicero's time seemed natural to a 
wealthy man in discussing his own money matters with any 
but his most intimate friends ; hut that in dealing with the 
latter he would tend to drop the plural in aJl but the moat 
stereotyped phrases (such as Tiostra fides, nostrae rationes) 
or in passages in which the financial meaning was necessary 
to the sense, as in Att. 15. 18. 2 (q-uoted below). 

The use seems to lie half-way between that of Proprietor- 
ship and those of Seniority and Formality, and its develop- 
ment no doubt owed sometliing to Ix'th. An example in 

i This ia not cieai apart from the plural in Q. F. 2. 10, i; bnt it ia, I 
think, in all tlie other examples. 

' Id (be nmtilated Rentenoe at the eai ol this eeotion it ie not clear to 
me why icripsi ib singnlar. Poaaibly tho inoompetance of the atewajd Eros 
cauaed Uicero anxiety, see g 3 of the aauie letter. 

3—2 
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Pliny's Letters^ shows just the same kind of tone, a mild 
assertion of one's own dignity which hardly amounts to 
patronage. 

Att, 1. 9. 2. Signa Megarica at Hermas, de quibus ad me 
scripsisti, uehementer exspecto. Quidquid eiusdem generis habebis, 
dignum Academia tibi quod uidebitur, ne dubitaris mittere, et 
arcaenostrae confidito. Genus hoc est uoluptatis meae. 

4. 1. 3. In re autem familiari, ualde labor am us tua- 

rumque non tam facultatum, quas ego nostras esse iudico, quam 
consiliorum ad colligendas et constituendas reliquias nostras 
indigemus. 

From the general tone of this letter it will be felt, I think, that 
Cicero regarded the difl&culties he was in as merely temporary ; hence 
they did not cause him enough anxiety to suggest the singular. 

ib, 8. In re familiari ualde sum us, ut scis, perturbati. 

4. 2. 6. Possem uotiuam legationem sumpsisse sic enim 

nostrae rationes [utilitates meae] postulabant. 

Manutius, Lambinus and Wesenberg seem clearly right in removing 
the bracketed words as an adscript, and a perfectly correct one, to 
Tiostrae rationes^ which frequently occurs in this financial sense. 
Tyrrell endeavours to save them by making Tiostrae a true plur. * our 
plans' (for a meeting, of which we hear nothing else); in that case 
meae would be necessary, for clearness, though with a word like utilities 
referring to money matters noster is more commonly used and there- 
fore, presumably, was felt to be more natural. But the supposed 
contrast between rationes and util, seems too limp to be really 
Ciceronian. 

4. 3 ad fin. Kos animo dumtaxat uigemus etiam magis 
quam cum florebamus, re familiari comminuti sumus. 
Q. fratris liberalitati pro facultatibus nostris et (so W. and 
Kayser) — ne omnino exhaustus ess em illo recusante — subsidiis 
amicorum respondimus. 

Vigemus and florebarmis are plurals of Political Dignity (p. 20). 
In the next sentence considerable difficulties have been felt, which may 

^ Neque est quod uerearis ne sit mihi onerosa ista donatio. Stmt quidem 
omnino nobis modicae facilitates, dignitas sumptuosa, reditus propter 
condicionem agellorum nescio minor an incertior : sed quod cessat ex reditu 
frugalitate suppletur, ex qua uelut fonte liberalitas nostra decurrit: quae 
tamen ita temperanda est ne nimia profnsione inarescat, sed temperanda in 
aliis, in te uero facile ratio oonstabit, etiamsi modum excesserit. PI. Ep, 2. 
4 ad fin. 
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now, I think, be removed. To take ne exft. easem, as dei^ndent oa 
reyxmdimus, as do Orelli and Tyrrell, leaves the change to the aing. 
Bisem entirely without justifloatioa : but if with Boot' and Weaenberg 
we take it as a quotation from Quititus, the reason he alleged for 
wishing Marcus not to repay him furtiier, tha change shows a nicety 
of feeling both natural after Quintiie' gouoroaity, and habitual in Cicero, 
who only rarely caOa himaelf no8 in relation to his brother' (though 
often so in relation to his nephew). Quietus aaid 'reauM ne omnitio 
exhauatug sis' ; if Marcua had converted this into Hlo reauaante ne 
exhauxH ixsemui, he might have been thought to apeak of QniutiiB in 
rather diatant tonea. That this is not too fanciful is shown, I think, 
by the fact that ho does use this plur. in speaking of Quintus in AU. 
11. 13. 4 (quoted below) at a time when the latter had been writing and 
acting with the bitterest hostility. 

All. 5. I. 2. quae quidem ego utique uel uersura facta aolni 
uolo, ne extvema exactio noatrorum nominnm exspet-tetiir. 

5. 9. 2. Tu, quaeso, quidagas, quaks rts ooatras Romae 

reliqueris, maxime de X3. et loooo, cura ut sciamus 

But the plural in sciamus may be half-local 'see that word ia sent 
here,' or half-formal, cf p. 47 inf. 

5. 12. 3. Nostra autem negotia, quoniam Bomae commoi^aris, 
amabo te, explica. 

11. 1. 1. Accepi a to signatum Kbellum quem AnteroB 
attulerat, ex quo nihil scire potui de nostris domeaticia rebus; 
de quibus acerbiasime afflictor, quod qui eas diapenaauit etc 

This is possibly a real plur. nottrae rf. r. ia a standing phrase, and 
should perhaps be classed rather in § 20. 

ib. 2. Huius pecuniae permutatione fidem noatram facile 
tuebere, quam quidem ego nisi expeditaiu relinqucre me putassem, 
. . .commoratus easem pauUisper... 

11. 11.2. ut ait qui utaujur. 

11. 13. 4. De fundo Frusinati I'-ediraendo iam pridem intel- 
lexisti uoluntatem nieam, etai turn meliore loco res erant nostrae 
neqne tarn niihi desperatum iri uidebantur, tamen in eadein snm 
uoluntate. Id quern ad modum fiat tu uidebis. Et uelim, quoad 

' Pro file, nostria however must be, as Orelli and Tyrtall point out, ' as 
far as my neauB allowed.' 

' 4. 2 ad fin. itmamur ia a apeoial case, v. p. 41. The formal 

tcribemui appBara in Ad Q, F. 2. 10 [12] ad fin., a letter written in very 
good apirita. But this is the only formal use I have noted in glanoiog 
through thfl eiirrespon Jence ; though of course the Political Uia is fairly 
treqncut. The plurals in 3. 8. 1 seem real {^ego ct tu). 
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poteris, consideres ut sit unde nobis suppeditentur sumptus 
necessarii. Si quas habuimus facultates, eas Pompeio turn, 
cum id uidebamur sapienter facere, detulimus. Itaque turn 
et a tuo uilico sumpsimus et aliunde mutuati sum us, cum 
Quintus quereretur per litteras sibi nos nihil dedisse, qui neque 
ab illo rogati sum us neque ipsi earn pecuniam aspeximus. 

These are the only exx. of the singular nos in this letter. 

Att. 11. 15. 4. Suspicor enim coheredes dubiam nostra m 
caussam putare. 

11. 24. 3. Kam quod scribis nobis nostra et tua Tulliae 
fore parata — tua credo, nostra quae poterunt esse] 

11. 25. 3. Inpensione secunda caeci fuimus; aliud mallem, 
sed praeteriit. 

12. 25. 1. pendemus; repraesentabimus. 

14. 10. 3. Quod quaeris iamne ad centena Cluuianum (a 
legacy)^ aduentare uidetur; scilicet primo anno Lxxx. detersimus 
{^ got cleom ovJt^ ^ netted^). 

This is the only certain singular nos in this letter. 

15. 18. 2. Bruti...ludorum sumptuosorum (Lehmann; MSS. 
suorum) admin istrationem suspicor ex magna parte ad te pertinere, 
ut ergo in eius modi re, tribues nobis paullum operae, neque 
enim multum opus est 

This I am inclined to render *You must allow part of the burden 
to fall on my purse,* the reference to money being given by the use of 
the plur. Cicero had been urging Atticus in previous letters to support 
Brutus with money, so that such an offer on his own part would be 
appropriate. What I suppose is the usual rendering, which Mr War- 
dale prefers, *you must give my affairs (only) a small share of your 
time ' seems rather harsh without tantum. 

Att. 16. 2. 1. De Publilio autem, quod perscribi oportet, 
moram non puto esse faciendam. Sed cum uideas quantum de 
iure nostro decesserimus, qui de residuis cccc. HS. cc. prae- 
sentia soluerimus, reliqua rescribamus: loqui cum eo, si tibi 
uidebitur, poteris, eum commodum nostrum exspectare debere, 
cum tanta sit a nobis iactura facta iuris. Sed amabo te, mi 
Attice — uidesne quam blande ? — omnia nostra, quoad eris Romae, 
ita gerito, regito, gubernato, ut nihil a me exspectes. 

The plur. in this last sentence (nostra) as above (15. 18. 2) indicates 
the nature of the affairs Atticus is to look after, viz. C.'s debts ; hence 
the amabo te and the jesting parenthesis — *See how I wheedle you.' 
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ailLuc quod soluam expe- 
\s pridem iuia oonatituisBe 



retained i: 



1 naturally 



16. 15. 5. Ne Terentiae qnidi 
ttum est. Terentiae dicol BCis 
Montani nomine HS. xxv. dissolue; 

On tlie siogular soluam see above p. 35 ; the plur. 
ai>eakiug of a debt to utraugers. 

Q. F. 2. 10 [13]. 5. Ad quem [Caesarera] ego reBcripsi nihil 
esse quod posthac arcae no^trae fiducia conturbaret 'I auBwered 
Mb warning about his own poverty, by a similar warning not to 
trust to my [or our, Marcus' and Quintus'?] resources. 
Theopompo satis f acienius. 
The plur, auggesta that it was probably aoine money (not e-g. an 
■) that TheopompuH wanted. 

^ojre. 2, 17. 4. Eas (rationes) iios Apameae depouere cogi- 
tabamus. 

If this is singular, the meaning ia 'As outgoing governor I was 
going to deposit them of&cially'; but it may mean simply 'I and my 
quaestor.' 

Fam. 7. 23. 1. Fac, quaeso, qui ego aum, esse te : estne a,ut 
tui pudoi-is aut nostri, primum rogare de die, deinde plus annua 
postulare 1 

beneath the dignity of C.'s position to ask for delay in payment. 
J. Mercurii mallem aliquod (sc. signum) fuisset : felicius, 
im Auianio transigere poaaemuB. 

This may, 



\ ibid 

^^^The 

^^* Fav 



■ howev 



MercTiry would have helped him better at a bargain. 
however,=(^o ei tu. 

ib. 3. Si enim Damaaippua in seutentia non njanebit, aliquem 
Pseud odamaBippum uel cum iaetura reperiemuB. 

This letter was rather an awkward one to write ; — OaUus had to be 
told that he had been buying things for C with C.'s money which C. by 
no means wanted ; aud hence, aa usual, where there was any danger of 
giving offence (p. 32 sup.) Cicero carefully avoids using noe of himself 
in relation to Gallus — even in the formal greeting at the end ho writes 
TB« ;— and these three are the only examples of the sing, nos in the 

Fmn. 14. 5. 2 (to Terentia). De heredi tate Preciana . . . ai 
ftn otio ante meum aduentum fiet, ut Pomponius, aut...Camil!ua 
a negotium curet, nos cum. salui uonerimus leliqua per 
Wagemus. 
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This is the only case of a singular use in the letter, and it would be 
therefore a mistake to refer it to the Patronising class (p. 49 in£), of 
which there are many exx. in the later letters of this book (p. 70). In 
this letter Terentia is *mea suauissima et optatissima.' 

Fam, 16. 18. 2 (to Tiro). Parhedrum excita ut hortum ipse 
conducat, sic holitorem ip^um commouebis. Helico nequissimus 
HS. ciD. dabat, nullo aprico horto... nulla casa. Iste nos tanta 
impensa derideat ? Calface hominem. 

Fam, 16. 24. 1 (to Tiro). Mihi prora et puppis, ut Graecorum 
prouerbium est, fuit a me tui dimittendi, ut rationes nostras 
explicares. Ofillio et Aurelio utique satisfiat. 



§ 20. The Paternal Plural or Plural of Seniority. 

We come now to the second group of uses, in which it is 
not the general public but some particular person to 
whom the writer feels superior, see p. 18 sup. We may take 
first the Paternal group, where the plur. is used towards a 
third person whose youth or dependent station creates a 
natural inferiority. This springs naturally from the true 
plural of the family, see p. 14 sup. A typical case is Fam, 
7. 29. 2 Tironem meum saluta nostris uerhis (see below) 
where the writer feels more affection for Tiro than he thinks 
it would be decorous to express to a freedman. It will be 
seen, however, that when it is used of very near relatives, 
who are old enough to be called meus^ the plural implies at 
least a certain coolness of expression. In Pliny's Letters the 
use may be noted in 2. 13. 10. 

il^^. 1. 5 ad fin. (68 B.C.). Tulliola deliciae nostrae. 

This is possibly a real plur., including Terentia. Tullia was only 
8 years old in this year. 

1. 8 ad fin. (67 B.c.) Tulliola deliciolae nostrae tuum munus- 
culuni flagitat et me ut sponsorem appellat. 

1. 3 ad fin. (66 B.C.). TuUiolam C. Pisoni...despondimus. 

The dignity may be assumed only towards the son-in-law, but Tullia 
was only 10 years old in this year. 

1. 12. 4. Puer festiuos anagnostes noster Sositheus de- 



Qiequo plus comQiouerat quam eonii moi'S deliurc 
uidebatnr. 

The siugular appears when Uieero confesses his own personal sorrow. 

Ail 3. 22. 1. Me Etdhuc Planciua liberalitate sua retinet iam 
aliquotias coaatum ire in Epirum : 8|>es homini eat iniecta, nOn 
eaddni, quae mihi, posse noa una decedere, quam rem Hibi niagno 
houori Bperat fore ; sed iam, cum aduetitare ntilites diceutur, 
faciendum nobis erit, ut ab eo diacedamus, quod cum 
faciemu.s, ad te statim mittemua, ut scias, ubi simus. Len- 
tuluB Buo in nos officio, quod et re et promissis et litteiia declarat, 
spem nobis nonnullam affert Fompei itoliintatis ; saepe enim tu 
ad me scripsisti eum totum esse in illLus potestate. 

PlauciuB and Lentidus had evidently treated Cicero with becoming 
respect ; cf. 3, 30. 1 (p. 27 sup.). The plur. in fuciemus and the two 
following verbs seems to be due to the influence of the preceding 
plurals and need hardly be regarded as Formal or Patronising towards 
Attioua, though that would not be quit« unparalleled at this date in 
similar colourless formulae (3. 16 init. et ad fin.). 

i. 2. ad fin. Cetera, quae me aollicitant, (/.vuTtKUiTipa. sunt: 
amamur a fratre et a filia. Te oxspectamus. 

This is one of the prettiest examples of the use. Amor a fratre et 
filia ' My brother and daughter love mo ' would be an absurdly super- 
fluous remark, imless there had been some serious ahenation beforehand : 
but amamur means 'The head of the family is being treated with proper 
respect by Quintus and Tullia (but not by someone else),' and the 
clause is added, I believe, simply to convey to Atticus the source of the 
worries of which he does not care to write (/luimitrioVjpa), namely, as 
Tyrrell points out, a quarrel with his wife. For aeapectantus v. p. 69. 

4. 7. 1. De Quinto nostro {the nephew), 

i. Sb. 1. Ludia quidem quoniam dies est additus, eo etiam 
melius hie eum diem cum Dionyaio conteremus. 

4. 11. 3. Nos hie uoramua litteras cum homine mirifico — sic 
mehercule aentio — Dionysio etc, 

4. 13. 1, Ibi DionysiuB nobis praesto fuit! 

8. 4. I. Dionysiua quidem tuua potius quam nnster, cuius 
ego cum cognosaem morca, tuo potius stabam iudiGio..,Biiperbum 
se praebuit iu fortuna quam putauit nostram fore...Oui qui 
noBter honos, quod obsequium.,.defitit? 

8. 5. 1. Cum...Hd te littcras dediasem, uespen ad nos 
eodem die uenit Dionysius. 
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Att. 15. 13. 4. Modo Balbilium incolumem uideam, sub- 
sidium nostrae senectutis. 
15. 14. 3. nostrae aetati. 

15. 15. 3. Cicero noster^ quo modestior est, eo me magis 
commouet...teque existimasse a nobis tractari. 

16. 3. 4. Multa me mouent in discessu,...etiam nauigationis 
labor alienus non ab aetate solum nostra, uerum etiam a 
dignitate, etc. 

ih, Aut proderimus aliquid Ciceroni, aut, quantum profici 
possit, iudicabimus. 

Ad Q, F,\,*d. 10 (58 B.C.). Filiam meam et tuam Ciceronem- 
que nostrum (7 years old) quid ego, mi frater, tibi commendem? 

The same boy is called mens in § 3 because he has there to be distin- 
guished from his cousin, Quintus' son, who is spoken of in the same 
sentence ; but there is no such necessity in Att 5. 9. 3 Cicero meuSy 
modestissimus et sv/iuisdmus puer in 51 b.c. when he was 14 years old ; 
see p. 14. 

Fam, 1. 7. 11*. Quod mi hi de filia et de Crassipede gratu- 
laris, agnosco humanitatem tuam, speroque et opto nobis 
banc coniunctionem uoluptati fore. Lentulum nostrum eximia 
spe summae uirtutis adolescentem fac erudias...quem nos, et 
quia tuus et quia te dignus est filius et quia nos diligit semperque 
dilexit, in prirais a mam us carumque habemus. 

Fam. 1. 9. 24 {of young Lentulus), Tu me de tuis rebus 
omnibus et de Lentuli tui nostrique studiis uelim...certiorem 
facias. 

Cf. Fam, 1. 10 desine nostris litteris uti, in a letter to the young 
man himself; this is on a level with the examples grouped below under 
the * Patronising' plural, p. 53 inf. 

Fam, 2. 15. 2 (to Caelius), Spero (Appium) fore iucundum 
generum nobis, multumque in eo tua nos humanitas adiuuabit. 

The second noSy as it is used towards the correspondent, strictly 
belongs to the Patronising use, but it is here clearly a natural continua- 
tion of the previous plural. 

Fam, 7. 29. 2 (from Gurius), Tironem meum saluta nostris 
uerbis. 

Cf. p. 40 with Att, 1. 12. 4 and contrast rneis uerbis to Atticus' little 
child Att, 16. 11. The practical effect of this wording would be no 

1 Cf . p. 14 footnote 3 sup. 

^ The nostrae and nobis of the previous sentence are true plurals. 
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doubt that Cicero would say to Tiro ' Maniua te salutat' (of. 'a Mareu 
tabdlariwi' Phil. ii. § 77, the answer of the tab. to the janitor of 
Antony) ; whereas, if he had written weit 'uerbii, the message would 
have been 'Curiua te aalutat' {sine praooomiae familiariter Fam. 7. 
32 init.; ct Tyrrell CorrespJ of Cicero, i* p. 49). Mds would corre- 
spoud to Buo in the heading of a letter, which Tiro aeemB to have 
requested Cicero not to use (Fam. 16. 18. 1). 

Fam. 14. i. i. Ceterorum (Le. non tuorum) seruorum ea caussa 
est, ut, si res a nobis abisset, liberti uostri esseut. . .sin ad nos 
pei'tineret, seruirent. 

Fam. H. 1. 3. De familia, quomodo placuisse ecribis amicia, 

In § 5 Cio. caUa himaelf mo* once or twice when mentioning young 
MarcuH, but these may be the ordinary plur. of Political Dignity. 



I 21. Thk Plural of Dispabagjcment au Remoteness. 

Thia either implies a comparatively remote connexion 
with the person spoken of, or, in the case of people whom 
the reader knows to be continually associated with the 
writer, it coavej'3 a disparaging and often quite a contemp- 
tuous tone'. 

For its origin in the true family plural, see p. 14 aup., 
and for its difference from the preceding and following groups 
see p. 18. 

Alt. 1. 11. I. Tanien habet (LuGceiuB}qiiiddam profecto quod 
magiS in animo eiua insederit, quod neque epiatolae tuae neque 
nostra allegatio tain facile potest delere quam tu praesena non 
modo oratjone sed tuo uoltu illo familiaii tolleB....Pum signi- 
ficarim tibi per litteras mo sperare ilium in nostra potestate 
fore etc. 

Id both sentences the nostra implies a mild dissatisfaction with 
LuoceiuH for refusiog to yield to Cicero's authority. 

1. 16. 9. noatri iati comisaatorea coniurationiB 'our noble 
pot-liouse conspirators.' 

■ A poasible example may be seen in Fliny Ep, 2. 6. 2, which deaoribeB a 
dinner with a vulgar boat who proTiiled 'aiunni aliud sibi et noblB, aUod 
minoribuB umioia, aliud Euia DOstrinque libertis.' It is Iuba likuly, I tiunlt, 
Irhat aobii ia a true plural {—paucis in the preceding sentence). 
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Att 1. 16. 12. Omnibus inuitis trudit noster Magnus Auli 
filium. 

1. 18. 6. Familiaris noster — sic est enim : uolo hoc te scire 
— Pouipeius togulam illam pictam silentio tuetur suam. 

1. 20. 1. Cincius noster earn mi hi epistolam a te reddidit. 

This may of course mean mevs et tuus, 

1. 20. 5. Magni (i.e. Pompeii) nostri vVowriov. 

1. 20. 7. Nunc ut ad rem meam redeam, L. Papirius Paetus, 
uir bonus amatorque noster ('an admirer of mine') mihi libros 
eos...donauit. 

3. 23. 4. Sestii nostri. 

4. 2. 5. Varronis tui nostrique, so 15. 5. 3 etc. 

Cicero's feeling for Varro was always such as could be better 
described by noster than meus. 

4. 8 6. 3. De Fabio Luscc.homo peramans semper nostri 
fuit, nee mihi unquam odio; satis enim acutus, et permodestus, 
et bonae frugi. 

Here the nostri expresses Cicero's natural attitude to Luscus and 
mihi avows a somewhat more personal feeling towards him. 

4. 13. 2. Crassum quideni nostrum minore dignitate aiunt 
profectum etc. 

4. 18. 3. Messalla noster. 

15. 12. 2. In Octauiano, ut perspexi, satis ingenii, satis 
animi, uidebaturque erga nostros iJpcDa? ita fore, ut nos uellemus, 
animatus; sed, quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid 
hereditati, quid KaTrfxijcrety magni consilii est : uitricus q^idem 
nihil censebat, quem Asturae uidimus. Sed tamen alendus est 
et, ut nihil aliud, ab Antonio seiungendus. 

15. 13. 5....Sestium nostrum, optimum ilium quidem uirum 
nostrique amantissimum ; quaero autem quid tandem Sestius 
in hac re facere possit. 

15. 22. Hie autem noster Cytherius (i.e. Antony, contemp- 
tuously named from his passion for the mima Cytheris). 

16. 15. 3. "Quid igitur festinamus?" inquam; "illi enim 
(Octauio) mea opera ante Kal. Ian. nihil opus est, nos autem 
eius uoluntatem ante Idus Decembres perspiciemus in Casca." 

But nos may be a real plur., like festinamus, 

Fomi, 1. 3. 1. Is cum antea semper... nostra ceterorumque 
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amicorum coramendatiiine gratioaisaimus.,.ftiit, tuiu hoc tempore 

propter tuum in me amoi'em ueliementer confidit his ineia 

litteria Be apud te gratiosum fore. 

Tke phrase nos eeterique occurs more than once, eapeoiallj io intro- 
ducUona {Fam. 5. 17. 6, 5. 18. 2). 

Faiii. 5. 5. 1 (to hia former colleague Antonius). T. Pom- 

poniua, homo omnium m eomm in te atudiorum niaxime 

conscius, tui cupidus, noatri aniiintissitnus (61 B.C.). 

Fam. 10, 34. 2, a letter from Lepidus. The aiug. pronoim is 
used until mention is made of certain persons whose profeaaed 
return to loyalty is open to doubt : as against them Lepidus calls 
himself no% (7 examples). The plur. then runa on, as often, into 
two more verbs, but ia dropped dii'ectly Cicero is mentioned ; 
quae poatea egerimus, faciaui te certiorem. 

Fam. 14. 4. 6. Pescennius eat perbeneuolua nobis, quern 
semper spero tui fore obseruantem. Sicca dixerat se mecuni 

The same plural appears in § 2 in apoaldng of M. Laeoiua Flaccus. 

K, is spoken of in more intimate terms than Pescennius or Flaocua. 
rhese are perhaps the most elusive and in some ways 
most interesting of all the varieties of meaning of the 
singular noa. They were the last to become clear to me; but 
the reader who is familiar with the fleidbility of the idiom 
in Cicero's hands from the categories which have been 
already discussed will feel, I hope, less difficulty in recog- 
nising the tones of feeling implied in the cases which follow. 
We have seen bow the plural was used to esalt the writer 
at the expense of the public in general, or of someone men- 
tioned in the context— one of his juniors, social inferiors, 
tradesmen or the like. But the plural of Dignity can also 
be turned against the receiver of the letter, the contrast 
being between the first and second persons, no longer be- 
tween the first aud third. This may be called the Patron- 
ising use. The lordly young Caeliua promises to keep Cicero, 

^ i 



§ 22. Formal and FATaoNisiNO Plurals. 
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during his absence in Cilicia, informed as to events in Borne, 
and announces that he has hired a clerk to play historian^ 
for him, but he is so generous as to add : 

Fomh, 8. 1. 2. Si quid in rep. maius actum erit quod isti 
operarii minus commode persequi possint...diligenter tibi ipsi 
perscribemus. 

When thus used by a letter- writer in reference to his own 
exertions, it seems akin to the Author's plural (p. 33), and 
there are enough cases, I think, to show that the plur. had 
become conventional for this purpose. And there is a 
larger group of examples (where there is no reference to the 
trouble of writing) occurring at the end of letters and less 
often at the beginning, especially in the set formulae of 
friendly greetings {te amamus, nos ama etc.) ; yet in these 
letters they are often the only examples of nos in any sing, 
use. Here too therefore the plur. would seem to be conven- 
tional, corresponding to such phrases as * my kind regards/ 
For these, and for the remaining examples which appear in 
no stereotyped phrases (see below) the explanation must be 
sought in the general formalising eflfect of the plural. For 
one reason or another, often in jest, the writer chooses to 
talk to his friend or acquaintance de haut en has. Where 
this tone appears in the body of a letter, it may naturally, 
though it does not always, appear at the end; hence the 
groups that have been mentioned cannot be kept entirely 
apart. It is worth while, however, to collect separately 
(a) the examples at the beginning and end of letters where no 
other Patronising plural occurs, (6) the examples of the plur. 
used in reference to letter- writing, — these two may be called 
the Formal use ; and (c) the examples of the freer Patron- 
ising use. 

The number of cases is altogether comparatively small ; 
but this is not surprising. No private correspondence in 
formal terms is likely to be either prolonged or worth pre- 
serving. 

^ The olerk did as weU as might have heen expected; see Fam, 2. 8. 1. 
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g 23. Formal Uses. 
(a) At the beginning and end of Letters. 
[ With these examples compare Horace, Ep. 1, 10. 1. 
TJrbia amatorem Fuacum saluere iubemus 
Ruris amatores. 
Alt. 1. 9 iait Earo nobis abs te litterae afferuntur, cum et 
malto tu fiiciJiiis reperias, qui Romae proficiscantur quam ego, etc 
1. 12 a(l fin. Tu nelim saepe ad uos scribaa : si rem nullam 
habebis, quod in buccam ueuerit scribito. 

1. 13 ad fin. A nobis liberjorem epistolam exspecta. 
1. 16. 17. Crebraa a nobis litteraa exapectato; plures etiam 
ipse mittito. 

3. 18 init. Exspect^tionem nobis non pHruam attulevas cum 
acripseras, etc, 

ib. ad fin, Fac, obsecro te, ut omnia quae perapici a te 
posaunt sciamus. 

Tbe only other sing, non in this letter is caussa -nostra in the political 
sense ( = mei reditu^), and if the five' aiamplea of ego in the body of 
letter be compared, eapecially the foe ate de tota caussa nostra oer- 
tiorma, it is hard to reaiat the conclusion that the plurals in the two 
a just quoted are due simply and solely to their position at the 
beginoiug and end of a letter where a more formal tone was customary, 
aatremely difficult to diatinguiah these examples fi-om the 



3. 25 ad fin, Illud aba te peto, dea operam, id qnod raihi 
affirmasti, ut te ante Ealendas laouariaa, ubicumque erimus, 
sistaa. 

The plur, erimus is half-playful, in keeping with the formal legal 
^metaphor feM(fa« 'answer to your baiL' 

6 ad fin. Tu, quaeso, fcstiua ad noa uenire. 
f This may he the true plur. of Invitation (p. 69 in£) but the two 
s almost overlap, since oven in Invitation the writer can uae tiie if 
he wishes to use a personal rather than a conventional phrase 

4. 1 ad fin. (57 ac. September). Te exspeoto et oto, at 
Utarea uenire eoque animo ueniaa, ut me tuo consilio c 



' Not counting the formula ol 



A 
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sinas. Alterius uitae quoddam initium ordimur: iam quidam, 
qui nos absentes defenderunt, incipiunt praesentibus occulte 
irasci, aperte inuidere; uehementer te requirimus. 

The plurals ordimur and nos are of the ordinary projective type, and 
requirimus may simply carry this on, meaning * I need your help in my 
public relations ' ; but in any case it expresses a less personal feeling 
of need than requiro would, and as it comes at the end of the letter it 
is safer to class it here ; especially as it contrasts with the sentence 
immediately preceding {exspecto, oro, me). 

Att, 4. 2 ad fin. Te exspectamus. 

See the note on 3. 26 ad fin. with which this is exactly parallel. 

4. 13. I. Nos in Tusculanum ueni8se...uideo te scire. 

This is most simply regarded as the Formal plur., natural to a short 
and hurried note; it might however be taken as the Family or the 
Traveller's Plural. 

6. 5 ad fin. Atticulae salutem dices nostraeque Piliae 
(p. 15). 

Fam. 5. 10 ad fin. (Vatinius to C). Tu nos fac ames. 

ib, 9. 4 ad fin. (to Varro, in 46b.c.). Tu si minus ad nos, 
<nos> accurremus ad te. 

ih. 15. 5 ad fin. (Cato to Cic). Vale et nos dilige. 

ib, 2. 1 ad fin. (to Curio). Quare hoc animo in nos esse 
debebis, ut aetas nostra iam ingrauescens in amore atque in 
adolescentia tua conquiescat. 

The plur. in a strictly singular sense appears here in the last sen- 
tence of the letter for the first time^. The same remark applies to 

ih. 7. 2. 4* (to M. Marius, 62 B.C.). Nos hic.faciamus... 
possimus. So 7. 14. 2 ad fin. (though c£. p. 66) and 7. 19 ad 
fin. 

(6) Formal Plurals in phrases relating to letter-writing. 

With these compare Horace, Ep. i. 15. 25 : 

Scribere te nobis, tibi nos accredere par est. 

Att. 1. 18. 8. Ex eis quae scripsimus tanta (v. p. 61 inf.), 

^ The examples of nos in § 2 seem rather akin to the Hospitable or Local 
plural. 

^ The plurals in 7. 1 and 7. 3, also to Marina, may more easily be assigned 
to other categories (Local, Hospitable, Proprietary). 
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30. 6. Alii si scripaerint, mittetnnB ad te; sed, milii 
simnl atque hoc nostrum legerunt nescio quo pacto 
retardantur. 

Well they might be ! Nostrum La the author's plural (p. 33 sup.), 
but mittemuH betrays h certain tone of patronage or assumption, for 
which there seems to be no such direct excuse. 

4. 4 n ad tin. Cetera coram ageuius; haec properantea 
scripsimuB. Quo die uenies, utiqae cum tuia apud me sis. 

Here the Ttivitation-noa has preceded, but I think the soripfm,-a» 
belongs here sa a half-humorous esaraple, 'you will see this is a very 
hurried composition.' 

Quint. F. 2. 10 [12] ad fin. litterae quidem ad id, quod 
exspectas, fere cuiu tuo reditu iungentur; reliqua aingiilonim 
diernm Bci'ibemus ad te, si modo tabellarios tn praebobis. 

Fam. 1. 10 {a jesting letter to L. Valerius, a legal triend, 
54 B.C.). Lentulo noatro egi per litteras tuo nomine gratiaa 
diligenter. Sed tu uelim desinas iam nostris litteria uti et uos 
aliquando reuisas et ibi malis esse ul>i aliquo numero sis, quam 
istic ubi solus sapere uideare. 

nostra is clearly pltir. 'our frieud Lentolus,' and no» might be counted 
an Invitation plur., but nostril is only a grandiloquence for meU and as 
such belongs here. The whole tone of the letter is that of rather 
boisterous banter. 

ib. 7. 6. 2 (to Trebatiua). Sed plara scribemus alias. 

The preceding extrusii»enmt is in half-humorous patronage; see 
p. 56 icf. 

ib. 7. 12 ad fin. (also to Treb.). Modo scribe aliquando ad 
I HOB, quid agas, et a nobis quid fieri aut curari uelis. i 

^^H § 24. The Fluiul of Patronage or Remoter ^^^| 

^^^p Intimacy. ^^^| 

Here the tone of superiority ia assumed towards the 
person to whom the letter is addressed; see pp. 18 and 45. 
In the dramatists I have noted 

Plaut. Rud. im 
Tun logirupiouem hie nobis cum dis facere postulaa? 
(Said by Daemones, master of the house, and defender of 
the girls whom Labrax, the ' legirupio ' had kidnapped.) 
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Postremo tecum nil rei nobis, Demipho, est. 

(Said in a lordly tone by the parasite to the man whom he 
has cheated of 30 minae.) 

Compare also Pliny, Ep, 2. 3. 8, 2. 9. 2. The following 
are among the examples in Cicero's letters. 

AtL 1. 5. 6 (68b.c.). Id mirabamur te ignorare de tatela 
legitima nihil usu capi posse. 

It »eems improbable, from the context, that Tadius is included 
in the mirabamur ; he would have been more pleased than surprised at 
Atticus' answer to his question. 

AtL 1. 6. 2 (68b.c.). Tu uelim, si qua omamenta yviLvturvsi&ri 
reperire poteris, quae loci sint eius, quern tu non ignoras, ne 
praetermittas : nos Tusculano ita delectamur, ut nobismet 
ipsis turn deuique, cum illo uenimus, placeamus. Quid agas 
omnibus de rebus et quid acturus sis, fac nos quam diligentissime 
certiores. 

Here the plural forms in the second sentence seem mainly Proprie- 
tary (p. 33), but their number has a rather pompous effect, and the 
nos in the last is clearly formal, as in the examples in § 25, and it 
would be unwise to attribute any less formal character to the preceding. 
Contrast with this the more intimate /oc me certiorem, cures ttt sciam^ 
etc., which are regular in later letters (e.g. Att. 1. 14. ad fin., 15 ad fin., 
17 ad fin., all of 61 B.C.). 

Att 1. 7. 1 (68 B.C.). Tu uelim ea, quae nobis emisse et 
parasse scribis, des operam ut quam primum habeamus, et uelim 
cogites, id quod mi hi poUicitus es, quemadmodum bibliothecam 
nobis conficere possis: omnem spem delectationis nostrae, quam 
cum in otium uenerimus, habere uolumus, in tua humanitate 
positam habemus. 

This shows precisely the same transition from the tone of the Pro- 
prietor to that of the Patron or distant acquaintance. 

Att, 1. 3 § 2 (66 B.C.). Nos hie te ad mensem lanuarium 
exspectamus ex quodam rumore an ex litteris tuis ad alios 
missis, nam ad me de eo nihil scripsisti. Signa quae nobis 
curasti, ea sunt ad Oaietam exposita: nos ea nondum uidimus, 
neque enim exeundi Boma potestas nobis fuit; misimus, qui 
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pro nectura, Bolueret. Te multuna amamuB, quod ea abB te 
diligenter paruoque ourata sunt. 

The fliat uoa seems to be Local and the next two (or even three) 
eiamples will naturally be referred to the Proprietary claiM with all 
the others referring to this same matter of the statues (see above) ; 
and tlie patron^e implied io midrwas may be equally Proprietary, 
i.a be only meant towards the servant sent ; but since amamus 
denotes a feeling towards Atticua, it is beat to quote all the plurals 
tt^ther. It is interesting to contraat the simpler wording in 1. 4. 3, 
later in the same year; quae miAi antea signa misiati, ea nond^m 
nidi. In le amamus (which appears again at the end of 1. 1 in the 
same context) the meaning of the verb iaa something to do with the 
plur. ; te amaraus means ' I am very grateful to you (for your trouble),' 
while ie ariw would express more permanent personal feeling. In 
1. 4. 3 the ohoioe of the singular would eeem to be determined by the 
contraat in thought with the Projective meaning in which noi has just 
been used in § 2, which describes Cicero's action aa presiding judge in 
the case of Macer (p. 21 sup.). 

Att. 1. 13. 2 (61 B.C.). Neque tamen id ipsum certum habeo, 
quando ad Antoiiiura proficiscare a«t quid in Epiro temporis 
ponas : ita neque Achaicis hominibua neque Epiroticis paullo 
liberiores Htteras committere audeo. Sunt aiitem post disceasum 
a me tuum res dignae litteris nostris, sed non committendae 
eiusmodi periculo, ut ant interire aut aperiri aut intercipi posaint. 

This may however be a true Epistolary plur. (p. 9 sup. footn.) 
' worth diaeuasing in our oorrespondeoce.' 

ib. 4. In illam orationem Metellinam addidi quaedam: liber 
tibi mittetar, quoniam te amor n o a t r i <jnXapf>^ropa I'eddidit. 

This is [lartly the plur. of the Author ]). 33 aup. 

Att. 1. 18. 1 (60 B.C.). Quare te exapectamus, etc. see 
p, 23 /. wtp. 

Att. 1. IS. 8. Nunc uides, quibus fluctibuB iactemur, et, si 
ex eis, quae scripaiiuDB tanta, etiam a nie non scripta perspicia, 
reuiae noa aliquando et, quamquam sunt haec fugienda, quo te 
noco, tauen fac, ut amorem nostrum tanti aeatimes, ut eo uel 
cum his Diolestiia perfrai uelia; nam, ne abaens ccnseare, curabo 
edicendiim et proponendum locia omnibus ; Bub lustrum autem 
censeri germani negotiate ria est. Quare cora, nt te quam 
primum uideamua. Uale. 

Here iactemuT may be a true local plural 'we in Rome, we 
senators' ; but this eiplanation can hardly apply to acrijisimus, which 

4—2 
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seems half-humorous, half- formal *the long political treatise with 
which we have favoured you * (see § 25 h). Nos in reuise nos 
and the uideamiLS is the plural of Invitation, but amorem nostrum is 
probably chosen as a phrase better expressing the degree of intimacy 
at present established between C. and Atticus, " my regard " instead of 
** my love" ; as also in the following : 

Alt, 1. 19. 1 (60 B.C.). Et primum tibi, ut aequum est ciui 
amanti patriam, quae sunt in re publica, expo nam; deinde, 
quoniam tibi amore nos proximi sumus, scribemus etiam de nobis 
^a, quae scire te non nolle arbitramur. 

Att, 1. 20. 1 (60 B.C.). Ac primum tibi perspectum esse indicium 
de te meum laetor, deinde te in eis rebus, quae [mi hi] asperius a 
nobis atque nostris et iniucundius actae uidebantur, modera- 
tissimum fuisse uehementissime gaudeo. 

If the text be sound, I can see no possible reason for the change 
from mihi to nobis unless we take nobis as a real plural, generously 
substituted for Quinto, and nostris to mean Pomponia. But seeing 
that the quarrel was between Quintus and Pomponia while Atticus sided 
with the latter, it is extremely improbable that C. should refer to her 
by the word nostris instead of tuis (which he uses in 1. 17. 3). Hence 
with Boot and Tyrrell I am convinced that nobis must mean Cicero 
and nostris Quintus. But this with the present text would represent 
Cicero as apologising for some previous conduct of his own in the 
matter, and it is quite clear from all the earlier letters that that was 
the last thing he was prepared to do. It follows that the text should 
be corrected. Boot would alter nobis to ttobis, but again this would 
imply more censure upon Atticus than has appeared before. Hence, 
with Tyrrell, I prefer to expel mihi as an adscript, due to some reader 
who did not see that Cicero wrote uidebantur simply as a courteous 
abbreviation for uidebantur tibi. Then the nobis and nostris are 
perfectly in place: Cicero says "You acted most considerately in 
regard to what seemed rather harsh measures on this sideV* 
where a blunter person would have said "what you thought (tibi) 
to be harsh conduct on my part (a me)." This interpretation of nobis 
therefore confirms TyrrelPs correction. Mr Wardale would take nobis 
to mean Marcus and Quintus, and nostris the rest (?) of the Cicero 
family ; that is conceivable, but seems to me less likely. 

Att. 3. 15. 4 (58 B.C.). This is rather an awkward, not to say ill- 
tempered letter. The real drift of this section would seem to be a 
complaint that Atticus had not advised him better before his with- 
drawal from Rome ; but this complaint Cicero affects to brush aside by 

^ Even this phrase suggests a more definitely plural meaning than is 
conveyed by nobis. 



the curious confesaiou that the fault waa his, Ciccru'a, for not having 
suffioiantly interaBted Atticus iu him by hia proviuua bohaviour. ''If 
oidy you or anyone else had adinted me to siat/ .'' 
He then continues : 

Hie mihi ignoaces ; me enim ipsum inulto mugis accUBO, deinde 
te quasi me alterum, et simul meae culpae socium quaoro ac, »i 
restituut', etiam minus uidebimur deliquisse, aba teque certe, 
qonniara nullo noatro, tuo ipsius beneficio diligemur. 'Now 
you niiiBt forgive me; I blame myself far more, and you only as 
my second self, feeling too tliat I slkoiild like someone bo shore 
with me the i-eHponaibility for that blunder ; and if I am recalled 
folk will think ' that Cicero was less to blame even than they did 
before, and you at least will greet him with affection, — an affec- 
tion springing simply fi-om your own kindness, for he has done 
nothing to deserve it.' 

The change to the plur. seems due [lartly to the reference in 
uidebimHr to other people's opinion, and it is contiimeii in a kind of 
"mock-modeat" tone' as though Cicero felt he had no right to expect 
intimate personal aafectiou from a man he had treated indifierently. 

The thought of Atticus' neglect is Gspressed even more plainly 
further on, and again leads Cicero to ui*o the distant nog in a sentence 
of which Atticus is the subject, and in which Cicero's rather petulant 
vexation apj>ears quite plainly : 

ib. 7. Quoniamque ego me m-eosque meis tradidl inimicis 

insjiectante et tacente te, qui, si lion, plus iugenio ualebas quam 
ego, oerte timebas miuiis, si potea, erige afflictos et in eo nos 
iuua; sin omnia sunt obstriicta, id ipsum fac ut sciamus et noa 
aliqnando aut obiurgare aut commuiiiter coiisolari desine. 'Do 
put some limit either to your reproofs or to your generalities of 
consolation.' 

Tyrrell would render communtCer 'to me and my family in common,' 
but why should Cicero object to his coznforting Terentia ? I cannot 
doubt that pommaniler has the same msaning here as in ArcL § 32 : 
qiiae...de homjnis iugenio et commuaiter de ipsius studio locutus 
sum 'what I have said about his abih^ies and generally [so Reid, 

' But Tyrtell takos this aa a true pluc, rendering 'qui oomm on error will 
be still farther diminished in wy eyes'j which aeema to me to aeparato 
aidebimar too muah from the certainly singiUar diligemur. 

' Tliia deeociption Prof. QilderalBevo siaggeatB (in ootnmentilig upon the 
outline cf thin paper) in A. J. F, 19, p. 234 ; it applies to manj cases, but I 
hardly think it is the root-feeling of the use (see pp. 11, IB sup.). 
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ad loc.] about his own special pursuit (i.e. literature),' and in QuintiL 
9. 1. 23 where the word describes a loose, general use as contrasted 
with the strict use (proprie) of a technical term. 

There seem to be no examples of this use in Book 4, save 
a humorous passage (4. 18. 5, p. 56 inf.), though there are a 
few Formal plurals (p. 48 f.). 

There are no examples of either the Patronising or 
Formal classes in Books 15 and 16. 

Fam, 2. 6. 1 (to Curio, 53 B.C.). Nondum erat auditum te ad 
Italiam aduentare, cum Sex. Villium, Milonis mei familiarem, 
cum his ad te litteris misi. Sed tamen cum appropinquare 
tuns aduentus putaretur et te iam ex Asia Romam uersus pro- 
fectum esse constaret, magnitude rei fecit ut non uereremur ne 
nimis cito mitteremus, cum has quam primum ad te perferri 
litteras magno opere uellemus. 

The letter begs Curio's support, and begs it earnestly, for Milo in 
his candidature for the consulship. After the sentence just quoted 
Cicero falls at once into the simpler sing, which he maintains through- 
out the letter save for two cases of the almost technical use of Political 
Dignity {nostram caussam *the eflforts for my restoration,' and nostram 
suffragationem — *my public support of his candidature'). The grandilo- 
quent plural at the beginning was perhaps suggested by the magnitudo 
rei which the writer had in hand. 

2. 16. 6 {to Caeliits, 49b.c.). Si quando erit ciuitas, erit 
profecto nobis locus: sin autem non erit, in easdem solitudines 
tu ipse, ut arbitror, uenies in quibus nos consedisse audies. 
Sed ego fortasse uaticinor et haec omnia meliores habebunt 
exitus. 

nobis shows the ordinary use of Political Dignity, and is necessary, 
since erit mihi locus would simply mean *I shall be allowed to live.' 
But the nos seems a little self-assertive so close to the tu ; 'you wiU in 
your turn seek out the solitude to which nunour tells you that Cicero 
has retired.' At the end of this letter we have the same transition 

■ 

from, or rather perhaps the same persistence in, the plural of Dignity, 
which becomes Patronising : 

ib. 7 ad fin. Extremum illud erit: nos nihil turbulenter, 
nihil temere faciemus. Te tamen o r a m u s, quibuscumque e r i m u s 
in terris, ut nos liberosque nostros ita tueare, ut amicitia nostra 
et tua fides postulabit. 
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The letters to and from Lucceius, with whom Cicero seems to have 
been on no very intimate terms, afford many examples of this use, 
intimately associated, in Cicero's letters, with the ordinary plur. of 
Political Dignity, as in the examples just quoted. Only one or two 
examples need be given here. 

Fwm, 5. 12. 3 (56b.c.). Quod si te adducemus...ut mihi 
persuadeo,...ad reditum nostrum etc. 

The plur. in adducemus is clearly assumed in relation to Lucceius 
himself — not so that in reditum nostrum, — At least two other examples 
of the Patronising use will be found in § 9, and the letter concludes 
with the formal nosque diliges. On this letter generally see p. 66. 

Fotm. 5. 13. 4 (45 b.c.). Ergo et domestica feremus, ut 
censes, etc. 

Fam, 5. 14. 3 (from Lucceius 45 B.C., later). Quod si non 
possnmus aliquid proficere suadendo etc. \two or three other exx, 
foUow], 

Fam, 16. 8. 1 (Q. Cicero to Tiro, 49b.c.). Magnae nobis est 
sollicitudini ualetudo tua. Nam tametsi qui ueniunt, a/civSwa 
/tei', ^ovuin-€pa 8c nuntiant, tamen in magna consolatione ingens 
inest soUicitudo, si diutius a nobis afuturus est is, cuius usum et 
suauitatem desiderando sentimus. 

ib, ad fin. Effice, si me diligis, ut ualeas et ut ad nos^ firmus 
ac ualens quam primum uenias. Ama nos et uale. Quintus 
filius tibi salutem dicit. 

The me was possible with diligis^ though not with am/z^ in a letter 
written on the whole with some show of patronage. The plurals are 
here the more noteworthy because the same man, Quintus Cicero, in 
writing to Tiro again five years later, does not use them at all in one 
letter ; that is, if we assume that Fam. 16. 27 is genuine ; it concludes 
with ama me, and its tone generally shows what to a modem reader is 
a somewhat offensive familiarity. But the plural does appear in Fam. 
16. 26 {matrem nostram, ama nos) which is generally attributed to the 
same year (44 B.C.) and which, though written in a tone of intimacy, 
shows no such lack of dignity as appears in 27. The author of this 
last was quite consistent in avoiding n^s in such an efi^sion. 

^ Local, or Domestic. 
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§ 25. Humorous Applications of the Use. 

After what has been said on p. 18, these examples will 
be intelligible without further comment. 

Att 1. 14. 4. Nosti iam sonitus nostros. Cf. Att. 1. 18. 1 
p. 23 sup. 

AtL 4. 18 ad fin. Tu si aut amor in te est nostri aut tuoruni 
[sdL Pomponia] aut ulla ueritas aut etiam si sapis ac frui tuis 
commodis cogitas, aduentare...iam debes: non mehercule aequo 
animo te careo. 

The bantering tone of patronage is abandoned with the expression 
of real feeling at the end. 

Compare also Att. 4. 4 a ad fin. and 16. 3 ad fin. Atticam 
nostrcmi (meae of the same little girl 16. 1 ad fin.), cf. p. 15 sup. 

Fam. 2. 11. 1 (to Caelivs, 51 B.C.). Putaresne umquam 
accidere posse ut mihi uerba deessent, neque solum ista uestra 
oratoria, sed haec etiam leuia nostratia? 

* Such poor eloquence as is supposed to be in my province.' (nostra 
is explained by tu)3 magnos patronos in 2. 14. 1.) 

Fam. 7. 6. 2 (to Trebatius, 54b.c.). Quo in numero tu certe 
fuisses, nisi te extrusissemus. Sed plura scribemus alias. 
Tu, qui ceteris cauere didicisti, in Britannia ne ab essedariis 
decipiaris caueto. 

ib. 10. 4. Sic enim tibi persuadeas uelim, unum mihi esse 
solacium, qua re facilius possim pati te esse sine nobis, si tibi 
esse id emolumento sciam. 

i6. 11. 3 ad fin. Omnia tamen quae uis et tua uirtute profecto 
at nostro summo erga te studio consequere. 

So nostri desiderium in the preceding sentence ; several other 
examples will be found in Letters 14, 15, 18, 19 of this book, all to 
Trebatius. 

Fam, 7. 26. 2 (to M. Fadius Gallus, 57 B.C.). Tanta me SLappoM 
adripuit, ut hodie primum uideatur coepisse consistere. Ita ego, 
qui me ostreis et muraenis facile abstinebam, a beta et a malva 
deceptus sum. Posthac igitur e rim us cautiores. 

*We must be more careful in future' — a playful turn which reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. 
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Fwm, 15. 20. 2 (to Trehonius^ 44 or more probably 46b.c.). 
Tu, mi Treboni, quoniam ad amorem meum aliquantura olei 
discedens addidisti, quo-tolerabilius feramus igniculum desiderii 
tui, crebris nos litteris appellate, atque ita, si idem fiet a nobis. 
Quamquam duae causae sunt cur tu frequentior in isto officio esse 
debeas quam nos : primum quod olim solebant qui Romae erant 
ad prouinciales amicos de re publica scribere, nunc tu nobis 
scribas oportet: res enim publica istic est: deinde quod nos aliis 
officiis tibi absenti satis facere possumus, tu nobis nisi litteris non 
uideo qua re alia satis facere possis. Sed cetera scribes ad nos 
postea. 

The playful metaphor of debtor and creditor is kept up to the end 
of the section (appellator deheas, ita,,, si, — a legal phrase, — satisfacere\ 
and with this the Formal nos was especially appropriate (p. 35 sup.). 



CHAPTER III. 
Cicero's Inner Self. 

§ 26. The immediate object of this enquiry has now 
been attained. So far as the reader has been convinced by 
the evidence offered, he is in a position to apply its results 
to any part of Cicero's correspondence, and thus to discover 
something of the frame of mind in which this or that letter 
was written. In so doing, he will be applying to the theory 
itself a different and perhaps a severer test. One or two 
examples of this may fitly close the present essay. Let us 
examine briefly what light the use throws upon Cicero's 
relations with some of the people to whom he wrote, and 
conclude by asking whether we can detect any differences in 
the way in which Cicero thought of himself at different 
times in his life. 

§ 27. Cicero and Terentia. 

In the first four of the letters to Terentia, written 
in exile in 58 B.C., and in the fifth which was written on the 
way back to Italy from Cilicia in 50, we have the ordinary 
7105 of Political Dignity, in a considerably larger proportion 
(at least thirty in some nine Teubner pages) than in letters 
to Atticus of the same date (p. 25 sup.); but in none of 
these five is the gratuitous, patronising nos addressed to 
Terentia herself \ But with the civil war serious troubles 

* Thns in Fam, 14. 2. 3 {Quod8i...proicie8?) and 3. 6 {Exprimi8,..adfneper- 
scrihas) it wiU be felt, I think, that the plural, thongh it occurs in sentences 
in which Terentia is mentioned, does not suggest any shade of coldness in 
Cicero's thought of her, but merely the political character of the troubles he 
is trying to face 
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began at home. One may conjecture that Terentia lost all 
patience with what seemed to her the unintelligible deaire 
on her husband's part to identify himself with a lost cause, 
and to do so for the first time only when its hopelessness 
wag obvious to everyone. She and her daughter' had 
meanwhile decided to stay at Rome, where, thanks to Dola- 
bella, they were safe, just because it was in the hands of the 
Caesarians. In any case, whatever Terentia may have felt 
about Cicero's decision to join Pompey's camp, she was not 
the woman to be set in charge of the property and responsi- 
bilities which her husband left behind him', least of all in 
Rome, where charming people like Dolabella were always 
ready to suggest unkind things about an absent friend, and 
with no one near her to whom she could look for advice save 
her rascally freedman Philotimus. The year before, when 
Cicero was in Cilicia, either she, or this Philotimus with her 
connivance, had seized upon a large sum out of Milo's 
property"; and in 49 B.C. when she was left behind* in 
Italy, she fell or was dragged into a series of dishonest 
adventures'. Her husband's natural reticence permits us to 
learn but little of the details. In the letters the first hint 
of trouble is in January 48, where Cicero writes to Atticus 
from Pompey's camp (11. 1): de nostris dmnestids rebus 
ace^-lnss-ime affUctor, because Philotimus has made off with 



I Sea Fam. 14. 18. 1 (January 49) where C. saja the queBtiun wliere the; 
are to Htajtton solum meum cotitilium eat ted etiaiiiuestrum, and 14. 7. 3 where, 
on leaving Italy, he advises them to Bta; at one of hie conntry boQEes. 

» On tha whole question of the divorce flee Plat. Cic. 41, with Tjrrell and 
Pureer'a note {Correnp. 4 p. xlvili). The letters do not seem to me to throw 
anj donbt on Plutarch's account ; in particulBr Fam. 14. 7 was written ' the 
moment he embarked' {§ 2) while the pain of parting was still keen ; and its 
atlFeotionate worils give an iittle aasurance that Lis 'supplies for the jonme;' 
were adequate. The letter was written too goon for Cicero to know ; so that 
we may believe Plutarch who says tlie; were not, especially as we find Cicero 
taking £600 and 'the clothing we needed' from Atticua' Bervants at 
Buthrotum (JM. 11. 2. 4). 

■ Alt. 6. 4 and 6. 



' June 7, 



., Fam. 14. 7. 



' tamictlerati quacdam facere. All. 11. 16. 5; aiRO 
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large sums, and so impaired Cicero's credit in Rome that he 
is now compelled to have no less than £18,000 (jbis et uiciens 
HS) sent over to Atticus from Asia. From the next letter 
(February) we learn that the rents of Cicero's farms have 
been unaccountably spent, and that some £500 has been 
'held back' without Cicero's knowledge, from the first in- 
stalment of Tullia's dowry when it was paid to Dolabella: 
*I should never have allowed this deduction, but it is the 
least of the wrongs that have been done me — of which my 
grief prevents my writing.' Finally, instead of seeking help 
from Cicero or Atticus \ Terentia stooped to defraud Cicero 
himself of some £16 out of a balance of £96 which Atticus 
had told him still stood to his credit ; Terentia declared 
that ' the balance only amounted to £80 1' Cicero, poor 
man, is hard put to it between his pity (te oro ut de hoc 
misera cogites^) and his disgust {huius miserrimae fatuitate 
confectus adflictor*). Of the £16 he writes: *if she can 
filch this small sum from so small a total — you see what 
she must have done with larger ones.' Tullia, we may 
notice, came to Brundusium in spite of the unhealthy*^ 
climate to join her father who wishes to send her back * as 
soon as she will consent to go' (cumprimum per ipsam liceret^) 
which she would not do. The story found its natural 
end, according to Roman views, in the divorce which was 
arranged soon after Cicero's return to Rome in October, 47^. 

1 Att. 11. 24. 2. 2 11^ 24. 3. 

' lb. 23. 3, if I am right in referring this passage, with 11. 25. 3, to 
Terentia. 

^ lb. 25. 3. This more probably, I think, refers to Terentia than to 
Tullia, as (1) the business of the testamentum (on which see Att. 11. 16. 5) is 
mentioned immediately before; (2) it seems doubtful if Cicero would have 
applied such a word as fatuitas to Tullia (assuming this correction of the 
corrupt facultate of M); (3) the whole business discussed in the section 
appears to be financial, and (4) it is difi&cult to see why Atticus should * speak 
to Terentia' about a trouble which TyrreU supposes to have been Tullia's 
infatuate attachment to Dolabella. On the other hand the phrase haec 
miserrima is used of Tullia in 11. 21. 2 ; but Terentia is misera in 11. 24. 2. 

5 lb. 21. 2. « lb. 17. 2. 

^ Fam. 4. 14. 3 cum nihil mihi intra meos parietes tutum, nihil insidiis 
uacuum uiderem. 
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Now this procBsa of estrangemetit, which we have traced 
in the letters to Atticus, can he clearly dieceriied in the 
eighteen letters to Tereutia herself during these years. 
They hegin iu June, 48 — five months after Philotimus has 
left Rome — with a brief, but kindly note' — Terentia is 
ill — Cicero uses only the simple natural ego. The nest 
{ih. 21) is yet shorter; Terentia must 'take care to get 
thoroughly well,' i.e. she is convalescent; but there is atill 
no nos. But a month later', when she seems to be better, 
we have a colder letter, beginning with three patronising 
plurals, ' We can rarely find a courier, nor have we 
anything that we should like to write to you.' Poor Te- 
rentia 1 In the letter from her which Cicero is answering 
she must have quoted by way of justifying herself some 
expression of Tullia's gratitude to her, as to which Cicero's 
comment is: 'I am nob surprised that you should be kind 
enough to her for her to be able to thank you with justice,' 
Cicero seems to doubt the extent of the ' kindness.' The 
next letter" again begins with another of these cool pronouns 
{quod nos in Italiam saluos ueni^se gaudes, perpetuo gaudeas 
veUm); Cicero's separation from the Pompeian party no doubt 
pleased Terentia, but it left Cicero himself in great anxiety. 

In the next four letters* we hear of her illness and 
Tullia's, anil in these Cicero has not the heart to call him- 
self Mos; in the second of them ho adds plurimam to the 
salittem of the heading. But five months later, June 1.5, 
47' just after he has been joined by Tuilia, Cicero 
cannot overcome his grief and vexation at what he has 
heard of her mother's proceedings (from Atticus", and pro- 
bably from Tuilia), and the plural reappears {nobis erat in 
animo ; though it is not so formal as if Tereutia herself were 
mentioned in the sentence), In the remaining letters' (from 



' Fum. 14. 8. » Z6. 6. ' lb. 12. 

' 11. 19, 9, IT, l(i: in this last cureimw and doleatnv» aeem ti 
natarull; ta.'ksa as real plnrnls {ego et (u), bat tltey may rafor U 
poUlieal poeition. 

> 16.11. « Att. 11. 16.5. 

' 16, 10. 13, 24, 23, 22, 20. 
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June 20, to Oct. 1, 47), which grow shorter and shorter, 
there are at least 13 (possibly^ 17) examples of this use 
of the pronoun, and only two of the letters are certainly 
without itl 

In the last two letters', whose laconic commissions Prof. 
Tyrrell compares to Mr Pickwick's 'chops and tomato- 
sauce,' there are no less than nine examples in eleven 
lines. These figures are, I think, convincing evidence that 
in Cicero's use of the plural we have a real index to what 
he was feeling as he wrote. 

Letters to Tiro, Pompey and Caesar. 

§ 28. We have seen already* that, in writing to the 
freed man Tiro, Quintus Cicero uses the plural of Patronage, 
with one significant exception, and that in sending even an 
affectionate message to him Curius* does the same. It is 
interesting therefore to notice the delicacy of feeling with 
which this conventional usage is avoided by his own patron, 
who writes to him always as an equal, omitting his own 
praenomen in the salutation^, a delicacy little understood 
by the coarser minds of his day^. The plural of Political 
Dignity occurs now and then (e.g. honorem nostrvmi, Fam. 

1 The no8 of 24 may be Local (p. 69) and those of the first sentence of 
15 may be more paternal towards yoang Marcus than patronising towards 
Terentia. 

^ Both of these (13, 23) are written when Terentia's health required 
^'carefal attention" (diligenter) ; 13 being written the day after 10 in which 
we have diligenter beside one case of nos, which is perhaps dne to the 
miserable subject he is writing of, viz. Tullia*s divorce. Whether this ill- 
health was real, or only imagined by Cicero, of course makes no difference 
to the point : when he thinks that Terentia is ill, it is natural that he should 
vmte to her in less formal tones. But no great stress must be laid upon the 
point, since nos appears beside this diligenter in 15 and 22 also. 23 was 
written on the receipt of a long-desired and reassuring letter from Caesar, 
and this may partly account for the absence of the Formal pronoun; in 
good spirits it is easy to be amiable. 

3 22 and 20, which, with the preceding letters 24 and 23, were written 
after the discovery of Terentia's theft of the 2000 sesterces. 

* P. 66. 6 P. 40. « Cf . p. 42 f. sup. 

^ See Fam. 16. 18. 1 and the commentators thereon. 



16. I, 1), and some of the other varieties ; that of Disparage- 
ment is freely used towards third persona, for example of 
Curius (16. 5. 2) nihil illo noBtri amantius, where the use 
of the neuter conveys also a shade of depreciation ; and 
that Cicero should write so freely of his acquaintance to 
Tiro is in itself a compliment to the freedman. But so 
far as I can find there is not a single sentence in which 
Cicero uses the plural in relation to Tiro himself. 

§ 29. We pass to a different order of feelings when we 
turn to Cicero's intercourse with the captains and conquerors 
of the time. In Pompey, indeed, he could not help helieving, 
or at least hoping, tiiat behind the Sampsice ramus there 
was still something like a friend ; and we find accordingly 
that here and there in his letters to Pompey, where the 
context leads him on, he allows himself a furtive glance 
at his own Dignity ; thus in 5. 7. 3 (62 B.C.) res eas geaai, 

yet a little further on scito ea quae nos gessimus: 

but it need hardly be said that the plural of Patronage 
never appears. And as we have seen=, the plural is only 
once used in the long and admirable letter of 49 B.C. after 
Pompey 'a flight. But Caesar was a man of harder and 
stranger nature; with whom, rightly or wrongly, men liked 
to be on their guard. Cicero at all events could never be 
at his ease either in entertaining him, ' hospitem mihi 
gravem* tamen dp,eTafi,e\Jirou' or in writing to him ; and 
among other traces of the constraint under which his ready 
pen is labouring beneath an air of friendliness* and even 
familiarity, we notice the absence of the complacent plural. 
It does not once appear in the letters to Caesar', 
whether as Proconsul or Dictator ; court-ruffs are idle things 
in camp. 

■ The real plural nos of comae appears in lettere written joiutl; b; Cicero 
and jooQg Maictlfl or othera, e.g. notler Tiro 16. 9 ad fin. Bot that the 
nottri juflt quoted (16. 5. 2) is aiugnlar is probable from the ego of the 
preaedmg clauee. 

' g 16, p. 32 HOp. 

* Alt. 13. 52. 1, Bee the whole letter. 

* See the whole ot Fam. 7. 5. 

* Fam. 7. fi; Alt. 'J. 11; 11. 12 (in §2); 13. 15 and 16, 



4 
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This Caesar felt as well as Cicero ; for he avoids nos entirely, not 
merely in writing to the great orator {Att, 9. 6, 9. 16, 10. 8 where omnia 
secundissima nobis cannot be referred to Caesar apart from his 
partisans), but even in letters to his own lieutenants {Att 9. 7 and 13). 



The Change at the End. 

§ 30. The clue we have followed so far can tell us one 
thing more about Cicero, and perhaps it is worth more than 
all the rest. By counting these pronouns in the letters he 
wrote to his friends, we can ascertain how often his thoughts 
dwelt on the things which had brought him distinction, — learn- 
ing, wealth, or political achievement. And since his letters to 
the nearest of all his friends cover almost the whole of his 
public career, the results of the counting in diflferent sections 
of these will give us some insight into the inner conscious- 
ness of their author at different times in his life. Four such 
times naturally suggest themselves, though others might 
also be chosen: (1) the opening of his acquaintance with 
Atticus, 68 — 60 B.C., before the first Triumvirate ('cum 
florebamus ') ; (2) the year of his exile ; (3) the period suc- 
ceeding his recall ; and (4) the last year of the letters to 
Atticus, which was the last but one of Cicero's life. The 
pronoun-test is a kind of barometer, showing the state of the 
atmosphere. There are other tests and indications, but this 
is a useful one, and all the more because it is so indirect and 
unconscious. 

In the Table which follows the Plurals of Seniority, Disparagement 
and Finance (pp. 40, 43, 35 sup.) have been left out of account, because 
they are used in relation to particular persons only, so that their occur- 
rence at any time is largely a matter of chance. 

It is probable that different readers of the letters would take some 
proportion of the examples in different ways, but I hardly think the 
general result would be greatly altered. All the passages in Books I 
and III, and many of the others, have been discussed in Ch. ii. 
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§ 31. What may we infer from these figures? The 
decrease in the frequency of the use as a whole is at once 
conspicuous, but there are differences between the categories. 
By 54 B.C. Cicero has practically abandoned all formality 
towards Atticus, but the frequency of the other Projective 
plurals has very slightly declined. In this respect the only 
effect of his exile (Book lii.) was to rob him of any satisfac- 
tion in the thought of his writings or former possessions ; and 
he broods on his merits and his wrongs in a style which 
is not always free from a touch of theatrical colour. Thus 
the plural pronoun appears in several sentences which refer 
to the project of suicide which he more than once had before 
his mind. 

Favn, 14. 4. 5 (to Terentia). Honestissime uiximus: 
floruimus : non uitium nostrum sed uirtus nostra nos 
adflixit. Feccatum est nullum, nisi quod non una animam cum 
omamentis amisimus. Sed si hoc fuit liberis nostris gratius, 
nos uiuere, cetera, quamquam ferenda non sunt, f eramus. 

Compare Fam, 14. 2. 1, 14. 3. 1, 14. 4. 1, AtL 3. 10. 1 ; also 
Fam, 9. 18. 3 (unless the plur. includes others beside Cicero), 
where he rejects the suggestion, though now (46 B.C.) in a very 
different spirit. 

Is it fanciful to conclude from these passages that such 
an act presented itself to Cicero's mind chiefly as making a 
tragic end to a great career? 

§ 32. The first letters after Cicero's recall exult in his 
apparent return to greatness. To this period (56 B.C.) 
belongs the famous letter {Fam, 5. 12) in which Cicero 
begs the historian Lucceius to immortalise his consulship, 
even at the cost of the truth. If Cicero had never gathered 
any sounder views of life than such a request implies, one 
is tempted to think that the request itself would hardly 
have been superfluous. Few of the foolish things inspired 
by the triumph of his restoration have left such a record 
behind them as this petition to Lucceius, which takes no 
less than 23 plural pronouns in 5 pages to display its author 
in his proper magnificence. But in the great years of 
the civil wars Cicero learned and unlearned much ; he had 
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almost forgotten to think what people would think about 
him. The decrease in the frequency of the Projective plurals 
in Books 15 and 16 ia striking. And so in the charming 
letters to Paetus {Fam. 9. 15 — 26), nearly all of which 
belong to the ye^rs 46 — 43 B.C., there are only 17 examples 
in 20 pages, and most of these are merely humorous : 
6* of the 12 letters have no examples at all. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The domestic sorrows which 
culminated in 45 with Tullia's death, and the strain of 
the Civil War, with the recurring temptation to join 
Caesar which Cicero had steadily put hy, hnd left their 
mark on his character. It is to these years that we owe 
the essays on life whose lofty and generous humanity shaped 
the public ethics of Christendom. And from these years 
may be dated the influence which Cicero exerted upon the 
new life of Rome itself. Nothing is more striking in the 
history of the time than the deference with which both 
Julius and Octavian sought the approval and the counsel of 
the old republican leader ; and can any reader of the Aeneid 
or of Livy doubt that it was the influence of Cicero at 
his best, more than any other single cause, that enthroned 
in the new generation the civilising faith of the Empire, that 
good government is peace f 

The last letter Cicero wrote to Paetus (Fam. 9. 24), 
a few months before the proscriptions, ends with a thought 
familiar to us in his public speeches, but rarely sounded in 
80 noble a key. Similar declarations at earlier times, like 
that which has just been quoted from one of the letters 
written in exile, are full of himself; the tell-tale plural 
marks every line. But now it has ceased. Cicero faces 
death in prospect as he did a fev? months later in reality, 
surrendering himself that those around him might be saved, 
and dying to live again in tlie noblest thought of an empire 
which he had re-inspired. 

Fam. 9. 34. 4. Sed caue, si me amaa, exiatiines me, quod 
bam, abieciaae cnram rei publicfte. Sic tibi, mi Paete, 

' 17, 19, 2], 32, 2a, 24; also 35 which waa written in 51 B.c, 
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persuade, me dies et noctes nihil aliud agere, nihil curare nisi 
ut mei ciues salui liberique sint. Nullum locum praetermitto 
monendi, agendi, prouidendi: hoc denique animo sum, ut, si in 
hac cura atque administratione uita mihi ponenda sit, praeclare 
actum mecum putem. 

* Do not infer, I beseech you, from these random jests that I have 
ceased to care for my country. BeUeve me, dear friend, day and night 
all my thoughts and endeavours are set upon this, how to save the 
lives and the freedom of my countrymen ; I lose no chance of warning, 
pleading and planning on their behalf. And my resolve is, that if in 
thus watching and working I am called to lay down my life, I will 
count it a glorious ending/ 



APPENDIX. 



Vague Uses of the Genuine Plural. 

These have been discussed in §§ 3 and 8, Examples follow 
of the Plural in Invitations, the Local, and the Traveller's Plural. 



§ 33. The Plural of Invitation (Hospitable). 

Att 1. 4 init. (66 B.C.). Crebras exspectationes nobis tui commoues ; 
nuper quidem cum iam te aduentare arbitraremur, repente abs te in 
mensem Quinctilem reiecti sumus. Nunc uero censeo...nos longo 
interuallo uiseris. 

1. 13. 4 (60 B.C.). Te exspectamus. 

ib. 8. Reuise nos aliquando at quanquam sunt haec fugienda quo 

te uoco, tamen, fac ut amorem nostrum tanti aestimes ut etc 

Quare cura ut te quam primum uideamus. 

So 1. 19. 11, 1. 20 ad fin., 4. 2. 5 and ad fin., 4. 4 6 init., 4. 14 ad fin., 
4. 15. 2, 4. 16 ad fin., 4. 18. 5. In Book iv. the Invitations to Atticus 
are often given in the singular, as in letter 19 (ad me, apud me). 



§ 34. The Local Plural. 

^^. 1. 3. 2. Nos hie te ad mensem lanuarium exspectamus. So 
Fam, 7. 18. 2. 

Att, 1. 5. 3. Nequedum te Athenis esse audiebamus. 
ib, 8. Exspectamus. 

1. 14. 6. Bonis utimur tribunis pi. 

2. 11. 1. Nirnc, nisi si quid ex praetereimte uiatore exceptum est, 
scire nihil possumus. So Fam. 9. 7. 2. 

3. 14. 2. Nisi aliquid a comitiis audierimus. 

3. 17. 1. De Quinto fratre nuntii nobis tristes nee uarii uenerant 
...usque ad prid. Kal. Sept. ; eo autem die Liuineius, L. Reguli libertus, 
ad me a Regulo missus uenit. 
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Att. 3. 19. 1. Posteaquam omnis actio huius anni confecta nobis 
nidebatur, in Asiam ire nolui. 

If nobis goes with uidehatur I can hardly see what meaning to give it but 
'to me and my company,' but it is perhaps dat. incomm. with confecta 
(p. 27 sup.). 

3. 24. 2. Grauis ilia opinio, ut quidem ad nos perferebatur. 

4. 17. 3. lam intelligebamus enuntiationem illam Memmii 
ualde Caesari displicere. 

16. 13 a. 1. Nondiun legere poteramus, nam et lumina dimisimus, 
nee satis lucebat; cum autem luceret, ex duabus tuis prior mi hi 1^ 
coepta est. 

The preceding sentence explains that Cicero had started before daybreak 
on Nov. 9 and met just at dawn (diluculo) a messenger with Atticus' letter. 

Fam, 9. 11. 1. Sed quoniam breui tempore, ut opinio nostra est, 
te sum uisurus, etc. 



§ 35. The Traveller's Plural. 

Att. 6. 8. 4. Nos etesiae uehementissime tardarunt...Nos...tran- 
quillitates aucupaturi e ram us. 

5. 9. 1. Actium uenimus... Actio maluimus iter facere pedibus, 
qui incommodissime nauigassemus. 

5. 12. 1. Delum uenimu8...Pridie Nonas Quinct. ad Zostera, 
uento molesto, qui nos ibidem Nonis tenuit. Of. 5. 13. 1. 

10. 17. 2. Nunc quidem aequinoctium nos moratur. 
16. 4 ad fin. Tamen arbitror...processerimus...utemur. 
16. 6. 1. Sed putabam...uenissem...cogitaremus...actuarioli8 
ad etc. 

The change from uenissem to cogitaremus I take to be due to the appro- 
priateness of this plur. to travelling by ship. 

Fam, 16. 2 (to Tiro, v. p. 62). Tertio die...accesseramus... 
putabam me accepturum. 



§ 36. Doubtful Plurals in the Letters from Exile. 

For reasons stated on pp. 25 and 27 I add here all the 
examples in Att. iii. which I am inclined to take as being prima 
facie Traveller's Plurals. But a considerable number of them 
might be referred to one or other of the Projective classes, and in 
some cases probably Cicero himself might have found it hard to 
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say, a year later, whether in writing noa he was thinking 
specifically of the number of his small retinue, or of such dignity 
as their presence lent him, or of any other circumstance which 
made him feel that he still counted for more than one in the 
world. 

Att. 3. 1. 1. Constitui, nihil mihi optatius cadere posse, quam ut 
tu me quam primum consequerere, ut, cum ex Italia profecti 
essemus, siue per Epirum iter esset faciendum, tuo tuorumque 
praesidio uteremur, siue aliud quid agendimi esset, certum consilium 
de tua sententia capere possemus. 

The preceding nostra and nohiscum may also belong here, cf. 3. 7. 3 inf. ; 
but see p. 25. 

3. 2. 1. Itineris nostri causa fuit, quod non habebam locum etc. 
lb. Non esse nobis iUas partes tenendas propter Autronium. 
N\mc ut ad te.. . scrips!,. ..nos...capiemus; iter esse molestum scio. 

3. 4. The plurals of the first sentence of this letter might be classed 
here, especially nobis and audieramus; and so also farther on (ut nos 
consequare si modo recipiemur)^ but the inuitamur which follows, with the 
timemiLSj sounds more like a reminiscence of Dignity due to the 'kindness' of 
his would-be hosts. 

3. 6. Consisteremus... uteremur.. .nobis iter est etc. 

3. 7. 3. Exspectemns seems to be a real plural: then nos oonsequere... 
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3. 9 ad fin. Prope diem nos uidebis. 

3. 13. 2. Cyzicum nobis eundum. 
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I. THE /)-SUFFIX IN GREEK. 

(1) Oentile names in 'lBrf<i 

In gentile names the Greek language presents us with 
the d-sutfix under two shapes, in the masculine termination 
-&79and the feminine termination -S: thus we have Kpovi8rf<; 
and Nrfprft^, The former is a secondary : just as from a 
*veavid * youth ' we get a concrete veavla<; * a youth/ and as 
from ^iTTTTOTa * troop of horse ' /ttttott;? * a horseman/ from 
*7ro\lTd * body of citizens ' ttoXlttj^; * a citizen/ so from 
*KpoviBd * sept of Kpoj/09 ' we get KpoviSrf<; * a member of 
that sept\' 

Now this method of forming the masculine gentile name 
does not appear in the other Indo-European languages. 
The d-suffix does indeed appear, as is now proved, in the 
Italic -idus -idius, and it is thought not to be so used in 
the other groups. We must admit therefore that the type 
KpoviSrf^ is of Hellenic origin. 

To what, then, did it succeed ? Are we to suppose a 
Greek *KpopiSo<; corresponding to an Italic Aufidus ? There 
would be nothing improbable in this ; but we have no trace 
of such a type. The preexisting form was certainly non- 
thematic, e.g. KpopiS', corresponding to the Latin -idtLS, as 
Cornells to Cornelius, alis to alius. Cf. 'A^&y? gen. "AiSo?. 

This is proved by the fact that one such form has 
actually survived in that part of Greece where survivals 
were most persistent. The Arcadians were always ^ApKciBe^ 
and never ^'ApKaBac. Nor is the use of the S-suffix in 
masculines unexampled among common nouns. On the 
one hand we have the words (fyvyd^ and vofid<; ordinarily 
used as masculines : and, again, the Attic dialect regularly 
substituted the declension -49 -4S09, in masculine names 
such as *'A7t9, for the Panhellenic -69 -609. 

It would therefore seem to appear that the Greek 
language originally made no distinction between masculine 

^ I do not deny the possibility of masculine a-stems without the •«, 
since >ye find them in Latin. Cf. Giles, Manual of Comp. Phil. § 293. 
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and femioine in genfcilo names, and this would be a some- 
what surprising result. But if we assume it to be true, the 
course of subsequent change would probably be that, owing 
to the numerous feminines in -tS and -ah, the gentile names 
also inclined to a feminine sense, whence in the case of the 
masculine a. preference was felt for the new suffix in -iSd 
and -aha. 

But ive can scarcely leave the matter here. The Sanskrit 
makes a regular distinction between masculine and feminine 
patronymics ; the son of Janafca is Jdnakik, while the 
daughter of Janak.a is Jixnaki. In the Latin also we have 
the corresponding suffixes in Marcius or Mards and Mar da. 
Again, there is beyond the agreement of the Greek and 
Latin no evidence for a common Indo-European gentile 
suffix in -d. The primitive suffix was no doubt that which 
the Latin and Sanskrit supply, namely for the masculine 
ios and is, for the feminine % and id. From this come by a 
secondary process the numerous Latin names in -idius, such 
as Ovidivs, derivatives from those in -ius, such as Ovius, and 
a like derivation is at least possible for the difficult Teutonic 
-ing, on which cf. Brugm. Or. u. p. 232 n. 3. 

On the other hand, the occasional use of the d-suffix 
for gentile names seems to me definitely proved by the 
Sanskrit Darad. This name appears in a gana to Panini, 
in Manu, and the Mahabharata,, and belongs to a people 
dwelling on the Upper Indus. It is known to survive 
in the modem Daidistan. We might render it by 'cave- 
men,' or, what comes to the same thing, ' mountaineers.' 
It occurs also in the form Darada and Ddrada, and has 
a clear parallel in Parada, a name of similar authority, 
which may mean 'dwellers on the bank' sc. of the Indus. 
I will subsequently point to other Sanskrit names in which 
the rf-3uffix is to be traced. 

A second fact also deserves mention. There are a few 
ancient Sanskrit words in -d, viz. tarad f. ' river,' dhrsdd 
_ and drstid' f. ' rock ' or ' niiIlston«,* bhasdd f. ' Schamtheile,' 

1 Gk. SapAi. ace. to Prell-mita ». v., but? 
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samdd f. ' combat/ gardd f. * autumn/ vandd 'desire^' kakAd 
f. ' top * (cf. KOKKvr \6(f)o<; ap. Fick I.* p. 19), kumud^ m.n. 
'white lotus' (cf. Kpo/nvov and Prellwitz Etym, Wb, s.v.). 
Now these are almost all words of good authority. All but 
kumud and tarad occur in the Rg-Veda, while kumvd itself 
is supported by kumudvatl * lotus-pond/ which occurs in the 
Raghuvam9a and elsewhere, and is quoted as the name of a 
river ; cf. drsadvatl, the name of the famous stream which 
with the Sarasvatl forms the boundary of Brahmdvartta. It 
is true that Grassmann divides samdd thus, sa-mdd, * being 
frenzied together/ and interprets van-dd (sic) as * devouring 
wood.' But Bohtlingk and Roth are undoubtedly more 
justified in connecting samdd with the Greek ofuiBo<;, This 
is supported by the accent. I have long thought that 
pdrsad f. *a^embly,' 'sect,' which has early authority and from 
which would come the familiar pasavda 'heretic/ belongs 
also to this group : it could not well be shortened from 
parisdd. I am therefore delighted to see this now stated 
by Francke in his review of Wackemagel's * Altindische 
Orammatiky B, B. xxiii. p. 175, and we find the same 
connection proposed long ago (1873) by Kern Jaartelling 
der Zuidelijke Bvddhisten, pp. 66 — 7 ; cf. also Senart 
Journal Asiatique 1888, I. pp. 517 — 8. On pdsanid itself 
V, infra p. 117. 

Now these words, almost without exception, present two 
correspondences with the Greek nouns in -iZ and -aS. They 
are of the feminine gender, and accented on the final syllable. 
Also they are accompanied in some instances by thematic 
forms in -o, e.g. drsada, kumuda, kakuda, cf. Ddrada and 
Parada. The sum of all these facts therefore is as follows : 

(1) In favour of I.-E. masculine gentile names in -d, 
Gk. ^ApKaBe^y Sk. Dai^adah ; 

(2) in favour of I.-E. masculine gentile names in -do, 
Lat. AufiduSy Ovidius &c., Sk. Darada^ Parada ; 



1 A doubtful meaning, see Lagercranz K.Z, xxxiv. 408. 
* =*krmud. 
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(3) in favour of I.-E. masculine common nouns in -do, 
Sk. kmiiuda, kakuda &c., Gk. S^aSo?, jf^pofiaSoi &c. ; 

(4) in favour of I,-E. feminine common nouns in -d, 
Gk. fiovd^, i^otTo? &c., Sk. ^artid &c. ; 

(6) in favour of I.-E. femiaine gentile names in -d, 
Gk. ^TipT/tii Sic. 

I do not wish at this point to trespass upon the Italic 
dialects. But plainly the Latin feminines such as fraud- 
may very plausibly be placed under (4), while the adjectives 
of the type gelidus form a new group of adjectives in -do, 
cf. Sk. jaflta c&c. 

Now I con.^ider it a partial explanation of these facta, 
if we assume that in some cases the cf-sufBx had in Indo- 
European a ' hypocoriatic ' sense, that is to say^for the 
term is somewhat too narrow — was used to express endear- 
ment, familiarity, or contempt. This would explain (1) its 
use in patronymics and gentile or party names, since nations 
for inataucG often speak of themselves in hypocoriatic terms, 
cf. ' good old English,' ' bou Fran9aia,' ' gut Deiitsch,' AioXo?, 
and the ling or ing in Anglo-Saxon gentile names as well as 
darling and diminutives : and again foreigners use similar 
terms contemptuously, as Omeouliis, Hispanulus ; (2) the 
tendency of the words to become feminine. This hypothesis 
is supported by the fact that the rf-suffis was in Greek 
hypocoristic, whence we find it in diminutives, such as wj(ri« 
from vrja-o^, and with secondaries in the very common -l&iov, 
-vtpLov, -vKKlqv (=ijSX(o^) &c. 

But however this may be, and I shall reconsider the 
hypothesis later, what we really have to explain in regard 
to the Greek patronymics is the transition from the earlier 
l&.povt- to the later 'KpoviZ- : and this also I must reserve 
for a subsequent page. 

(2) The verbs in -Li^a. -(ifw, -xj^a,, -hi;^, -co^ia. 

The second great class of words in which the S-suffix 

presents itself is the verbs of the above type. As a class 

they are, of course, denominatit'es from S-stema, and the 

Teutonic, as is well known, has parallel forms in Gothic 
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-atjariy A.-S. -etaUy German -ezen. They had originally a 
special sense, and, as Lagercrantz points out, K,Z. xxxiv. 
p. 385, often stand by the side of simple verbs in -a), as 
piTTTa^a) V. pLTTTco, aKovd^ofuiL V. cLKovw. This special 
sense is sometimes intensive, as in these two instances, or 
the words have a contemptuous (' hypocoristic ') sense, as 
in aKv(TKa^(o, or they imply the doing of a thing in a 
professional or manneristic way, as in 7rpo/Lta;!^tfft), 17777X0^®. 
In short, they show the various nuances of meaning to be 
expected of denominative verbs. It is for this reason that 
in Homer they are so constantly confined to the present 
system, of which phenomenon I will give the statistics in an 
appendix^ 

Now these Greek verbs in -Sto) correspond to Sanskrit 
and Latin verbs in -to-. In Sanskrit we have the types 
kalpayati from kalpa * to play the part of (i.e. to be as long 
as) a kalpa,' maitrlyati from maitra * friendship ' ' to have a 
friendly feeling,' gatruyati ' act as a gatru or enemy,' and so 
forth. In Latin we have durdre from durus, curare from 
cura, equitare from eques, finire from finis, metvere from 
metus. Most commonly in Latin the verbs have a causative 
sense, which is also not infrequent in Sanskrit, and in Greek 
is perhaps implied by the middle forms such as aKovdt^ofiai 
ipyd^o/iai Xo;j^afo/xat, while it is manifest in oTrafo) beside 
CTTOfiaL A very common class of words in Latin is that of 
adverbs in -tim, such as turmatim, which imply denominatives 
such as Hurmare or -l. 

The Greek verbs in -Sto) are therefore based upon a 
more universal type in -jo, and the invasion of the d-suffix 
has here proceeded side by side with its intrusion into the 
gentile names. There is however one region which it failed 
completely to occupy, that of the futures of these verbs. In 
the future forms ko/jliS> yeXS) and the like, which Meyer, 
Or. Gr,* §539 and Brugmann, Or. ii. p. 1100, explain as ana- 
logical, we may, I think, discern a survival of the original 
type : from KOfil^co we should have expected Ko/uao), Other 
derivatives also point to -Ico verbs. Such are iroptfjuo^ from 

1 p. 102. 
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Tropica), ■n-ofiTTifio'; from *irofiiri^co, vo/iifioi; from vofii^at, 
(papifio^ from <f>opi^ri} ; and again ijnrepafio'i from "epirepd^tu. 
So too l^evyiri)'! p.apyini'; oStVij? imply "^evyitii "p-apfita 
•oStQi. With a loQg I and ii we iind the S-euffix absent, as 
in fiijvm, KoiXvai, tSpva. 

I suggest as the reason fur this invasion by the S-suffix 
that the (;)(u suffix had ceased to he felt as conveying the 
peculiar denominative sense. An infusion of fresh blood, so 
to speak, was needed to give life to the language. A good 
parallel is seen in the Pali forms usapdptta and the like, 
where a second application of the ^-suffix was required to 
convey the full causal sense. 

Still however the exact manner in which the S-auffix 
effected its inroad remains undetermined. But it will, I 
think, appear in the next article. Meanwhile we may 
remark that in the verbs MtjSi^oj 'A.r-TtKi^as &e. we have a 
point of connection between the S- of the verb forms and 
the S- of the gentile names. 

From the verbs in -fw come two participles, in -Siio? and 
'Sios, of which the following examples may be quoted : 

(a) in -Si-o?. 

. oKa'jrahvo'i \ , , , , i ^ ( aXairata 

L - , >■' exhausted, Irom ^ 

f XttTraocos J ( A-flTrafto, 

cf. XaTTaKTrTO) ; 
netSwos ' weak,' cf. UKipoi 
I yoeBvo^ ' lamentable,' cf, yoep6-i 

I fi,aKeSv6<t ' tall,' cf. ftaxpo^ macer 
L These three obviously form a group, which perhaps 
Kounts for yoehvo'i as due to analogy. 
■.oXo^uSvo! ' lamenting,' from "oXoi^iifia (cf olpM^a) 
H = 6\o<pvpofiai ; 

^H DTTiSi/of. ' awful,' from oyrl^ofiai- ; 
^MtraiBvov ' childish,' from ■n-ai^ar ; 
B^ireXtSvos ' livid,' from '■jreXi^co, cf, ireKio^ and Sk, palita. 
^ It is plain that the suffix -Skd? had come to be employed 
to form secondary adjectives without the interposition of a 
verb. Thus ireXiSvo^ probably comes direct from ■jre\i6<t, 
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and the verb TreX/fo) was not even present to the mind or 
feeling. We have a noun in \iiraiva * leathern strap/ 
literally ' strippings/ from 

(6) in -S409. 

apfwito^ from apfio^to ; 
iyX^i'pi^f'O^ from iyx^cpi^oD ; 
Kovpiiio^ from Kovpl^co ; 
voa<f>iBio^ from vo<r(l>i^a) ; 
ivoLKihio^ from ivoiKL^ay; 
paZio^ from pat^fo] 
iircofiiBio*; from iirayfii^ofiai. 

In other cases this participle, like that in -Si/09, was used 
simply for the formation of adjectives: so in ii'xOdiLo^ 
fiayfriBvo^ /juivvvOdSio*; from hi')(da fid'^ fiivvvda. Others are 
derived from the adverb in -hov ; so KarcofidSiof; iirfo^dSto^ 
iKTaBio*; from fcarco/iaSop iirtofiaSov ixTaBov iKrdSrfv, 
fioLpiSio*; is a mere extension of fioipio^ as TreX^Si/o? of 
TreXto?, as iptS- of e/)^-, as ko/hl^o) of ^KOfiiia). The S- 
advanced proportionately in adjective, noun, and verb. 

(3) The adverbs in -Bov, Ba, and -Brjv. 

These have been collected by Frohwein in Gurtius 
Studien I. 103 — 132. They were formed mt all periods of the 
language and were special favourites with the later writers. 
Examples are : — 

(a) in -Brfv, dveBriv cf. -6T69 from dvlrffjo,, dfi<f>dBr)v from 
^alvco, ^v^rfv = ^vaBrjv from /Svo), 6^Br)v cf. -ottto? from ott-, 
-a-rdBrfv cf. -<7TaT09 from LaTrjfii ; 

(6) in 'Bovy e.g. fiaBop cf. -^aro^; from /Salvfo, -KpiBov cf. 
KpLTO^s from /cpivfo, a')(eB6v cf -<r;)^€T09 from cr^^etv ; 

(c) in -Sa, e.g. fiiyBa cf. fiiKTo^ from fJbiryi/vfjLi, dfii^aBd &c. 

The stem is that which appears in the -T09 participle, 
and the forms plainly point to a participle in -S69, with 
corresponding nouns in -Br)^ which existed by the side of the 
participles in -t6^. As this type cannot have arisen in 
Greek, we are compelled at once to ascribe it to the 
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Uraprache, Nouns and adjectives of this form exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the various languages. But it is not at 
this point worth while to quote them, since they nowhere 
form a system, except in the case of the Latin adjectives in 
-idits, such as fereidits, which are directly deiived from the 
verbs such as fei-veo. I pass on to certain varieties of the 
Greek type. 

And, first of all, the word «o/i(Sjj by its meaning proclaims 
itself a deverbal from an extinct KOfiuco, which in all but 
the future Ko/iiu has given place to the secondary KOfti^to, 
KOfiih'/ is from KOfn-iai as Kpvf^Sr/y from Kpv^-ua, dphr}v from 
ap-Mo, </>'A.ifiij from tf)Xi-ia>, dfitfKiStjv from (fyii-ia>. In dva- 
iJMvBov and j(,'^vB6v (Doric ■)(^dBap) the nasal ia a later 
insertion, cf tpauroi; Kpavroi and the like. 

Again, TreXnilru is from TreXaw through the intermediacy 
of *7re\ahav, seen in ifiveXaSov. Nor can it be doubted 
that the forma in -dBi/v, such aa BpofidBtjv XoydBifv, come 
from the verbs in -a-iw. Having regard to the a- in these 
stems we cannot dispute this. But the Homeric evidence 
may be quoted. Only dp.ffoXdh7fi>, iTrtaTpo<i)dbi)v, STrtTpo- 
xdBijv, fieraBpoftdBTiv, tt par pair dhriv occur in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Of the corresponding verba, TpoTrdto, Tpo'j(aa>, 
irrpo^do) are found in the forms Tpcotrto, rpas-^ia, a-rpaxfiw 
(for which with Fick we may always substitute those with 
the short vowel), while ffoXdto ia to be traced in ^e^oXt)- 
fiivot; and Bpofida is used by Hesiod (SpondeaKe) sn\d Sappho 
(SeBp6p.a.K€). The sense also points to the same conclusion : 
since fieraBpofidBtjv is not exactly equivalent to p.eTaBpop.rj, 
but rather to KaTa furaBpopJii'i rpoirov, i.e. it requires the 
sense of the verb fieraBpo/idio ' to perform a fieTaBpofiij ' 
— * neraBpofid^tn. The a, therefore, in these words ia not 
derived from n, but strictly represents the d of Spofid-uD from 
Bpop-TJ. . 

It may be objected that the analogy of the participle in 
-TO? (cf ^dhTjv V. faro's) requires a long penultimate : we 
should have Bpop.^BT]v corresponding to Tt/ijjrov. There is 
however evidence for participles in -aToe from verbs in -d-uo. 
d-rrd.Ti} comes from an dirdoi (cf, ^ttijtjJs), Safiaro^ from 
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Safido). When this type disappeared, we may suppose that 
the adverbs in -dSffv had become stereotyped, and were 
also . supported by the adjectives in -aS. Moreover, the 
forms in -77801/ are in fact extremely common, as in </)o/5- 
firihov, K:\ayy7jB6vy (Tvvoxv^oVy and though these were in 
later times freely formed from nouns, as (f>oppu6^, xXayyT], 
cvvo'xijy yet this cannot hide the truth that the inter- 
mediacy of a verb was originally required : cf. the Homeric 
avvoD'XP'hov = avvoxv^ov. An interesting case is the noun 
o7rdS6<:y which like oirdtov always shows a long vowel, 
although in oTri^o) the a is short. 

Another noticeable type, occurring however only in 
secondary nouns, shows a short e : for example, we have 
the numerous words in -eSayv, such as XrjOeScov fieT^Sdvrj 
iXkeBavo*:, These are derived from simple thematic verbs 
\7]0oi> /i6\6) evWoD and the € unmistakably identical with 
that in epirerov bharata dargata — SeixeTo^ vc(f>€T6^ oj^ero? 
*\a/A7r€T09 &c. Note too <rx€'S6v from cr^€?i/, cf. €^9 
= <7€X-Tjta9 and e7rto^6-/}a). 

In yoeSvo^ we have a derivative from yoeco, which is quite 
unique, but related to yoeoD as SpofMaSrjv is to hpofidm. It is 
at first sight a surprising form, but when we compare aivero^ 
and oiKeTT)*; from aiveoa and oiKeco and remember that the e 
of <f>op€a) is identical with that of f^epe-re we must admit the 
possibility of its being an original form : I have, however, 
suggested above, p. 89, an explanation by analogy. Com- 
pare also ^ptyeScov (in piyeSavo^i) from piyico, hstia frigeo. 

But the most interesting type of all is one which has 
never received the attention it merits, and that is the form 
with a nasal, e^. dpi<rrivSrjv oa-rpa/civSa ifKovriv^v. There 
exists absolutely no analogy that can have inserted the v in 
these words, which plainly belong to verbs dpicrri^co (cf. 
MrfSi^o)) oarpafci^o) TrXovri^co. On the other hand, it is the 
same nasal which we find in 6\vv0o<; vdtciy$o^ &c., as com- 
pared with -^09 in opfm0o<; &c., Sk. tha in vckrutha &c., 
and in the Teutonic -ing and Lithuanian -inkasK It nrnat 
be ancient, and I therefore, postponing as before for the 

1 Cf. however, Leskien, Nomina in Lit, pp. 520— 1. 
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purpose of clearness the consideration of isolated noun and 
adjective words in -So? and -hrj, pass on to a small group of 
words wbere this nasal reappears. 

P(4) TJie verbs. 
tvidva for fii'Sw = sud-ndS (cf aSi)v ava-du, ^Svs, suavia) ; 
ftKuvBdvo) for <f)\vvSa}, cf. i^Xv^m, tfiXvu, tftXeo), tfiXvapUi 
&c.; 
i\ivBo} dXivSim, cf. Persson Wuneletiveiterung (fee, 
pp 31—2 n. ; 
KoKivSeofiai, ibid. ; 
KvXivBoj KvXivSem ibid, from kvXCoj, 

These verbs are paralleled by the Sanskrit fvindate ' to 
be white,' and very many apparently primary words in 
various languages are really of the same origin. Thus 
acando skandati by the side of cita^rij represent an I.-E, 
sqd-ndd, and this is related to aioi^tis as *^Xvvha> to ^Xv^it. 
Pando too finds its proper place in the proportion 

sca-teo : sca-ndo =pa-teo : pa-rtdo. 
And when we find the Greek presenting the vB in obviously 
secondary words such as /cvXivBa, is it not time to aak whether 
the Ursprache could not frame a u^re-ndos (cf. Sk. varanda) 
as well as aj^r-ndos (Sk. vrnda), a Jcale-nda aa well as awla- 
Tidos (Latin blandas), cf. mla-tero (Iiatin blatero) ? 

(5) Hie nom!« and adjectCvea in -aB and -iB. 
These form the only remaining large class of words 
contaiaing the rf-sufEx. They were constantly formed from 
verbs, e.g. fiMivd'; ffoa-Kai /J.i)ied^ TkMfiird'i Qpydf. And if we 
find them apparently derived from nominal forms, as /ionas 
from fiovov, it is through the ideal intermediacy of a verb. 
Thus XiBdv is that which plays the part of \1fl09. The close 
connection of these words with those in -aSo? (as regards the 
sense V. infru, pp. 142 sqq.) renders it clear that they were 
derived in the first instance from verbs in -auu, and subse- 
quently were attached by analogy to mere thematics such as 
fuiivta. Precisely similar is the case of the Latin adjectives 
in -a-ai; vorax comes from vorare, but then we get tenax from 
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tenere and *virax (in virago) from vir. So in Sanskrit we 
have pavaka, guska^ floka from verb stems, and then advance 
to denominal forms with a ' diminutive ' {mraka putraka) or 
merely general sense (sanaka gataka). 

The same would be the case with the nouns in -cS (and 
-v8), which have supplanted earlier forms in -i. The reasons 
why some only of the t-stems have assumed the 8-suffix 
might form the subject of a separate discussion. But that 
epc^y for instance, represented an older t-stem admits of no 
question. The best instance of an -iS stem not exclusively 
feminine is the common Hellenic iraFl^, though this also 
sometimes shows an accusative iraftv, so that Meister re- 
gards irafriBa and indeed the whole stem ira^i as originally 
feminine the masculine being TraO?, see Meyer ©r. Or. 
§ 321 n. iirrjXvS has the 8-sufBx against the dh in iXevO- 
ffXvOov, 



I will now proceed to adduce the various minor groups 
and classes of words in which the Greek language pre- 
sents us with the S-sufl&x. But I must again observe that 
it is no part of my plan to quote every word where the 
d-determinant may be traced. There are numerous cases 
where in the Ursprache it had coalesced with shorter forms 
into a new root. These cases appear to be specially numerous 
in the Slavonic tongues, and they have been sufl&ciently 
exemplified by Persson in his Wurzelerweiterung u, Wurzel- 
variation. They are however uninstructive here, as they 
fail to show the tisage of the suffix. In general, therefore, I 
do not quote words whose 8 appears also in other I.-E. 
tongues. 

(6) The nouns in -S09 and -&;. 

These are employed on the one hand as names of 
animals and objects, on the other as names of actions, 
and this is in strict analogy with the use of the to- suffix, 
which supplies both marta, ^poro^;, kpirerov and also oIto^ 
Koirrf jlvitam mord. The following may be quoted : — 



apa^ot apa^a) and apda-iraj 



apaSoi ' rumbling,' cf. dpaa i 
= dpaKitii ; 

a')^epBov ' prickly shrub,' cf. d^p'^'i 'A')(pdSn/ 
^yX^V '^nd perhaps 'Axepoiv and ey)(_o<i ; 

/co/iiBt] from a *Ko/i(s *KOfituo, whence ko/u^oi ; 

KotaSas ' a pit at Sparta,' cf. Sk. kevata and Prellwitz 
s. KTfTOjeaiTa ; 

Ke\aBo^ ' noiae ' from a *KeXaico, cf. Latin clamor &c. 
Hence KekaBm Ke\aheai weXoSeiras &c, ; 

KOpuSa^ ' crested lark,' cf. leopv; Kopv<fi'^. Tim word 
postulates a KOpvtto 'to provide with a crest,' which has 
given place to Kopva-tTw ; 

X1J780S ' white marble ' and \v'yhi,vo<;, cf, \evffaw and for 
the sense napp-apot ; 

0/j.aBof 'tumult' from *6fLaiw *8fii}, cf. Prellwitz s.v., 
and Sk. samdd samara 'battle,' adman and Gk. a-fiijvov 
' swarm ' ; hence ofia^a ofuiBew ; 

otrdBoi 'attendant' from OTraito otmJ = I.-E. soqd, cf 
Prellwitz s.v. The spiritua asper is wanting in the whole of 
this group. The verb oirduo perhaps survives in oTraojc, and 
in oTraiftii the d is preserved, as possibly in d-a-Trd^afiai ; 

opVfiaySo'i from *6pVfi,d<r<Ta), cf mpvat and for the form 
tpapfidffam, <fjptfj,dt7iTw ; 

■TrXdBt) TrXaSdoi TrXaSapd?, cf. ireXajio? •rreXaya'; puljxi &c.; 

paySfio?, cf. paiTK patrt^w poirdkov; 

^ol^So^i cf. piTTi] ; 

if>KtS^ 'overflow,' cf 0Xeat, e^Xt^eXia and Prellwitz s. 
<f>\iSdea, Persson p. 35 ; 

^ipaBoi ' shingle,' cf ^epfLa^ -^epfiahiov ^(ipaav &c. : the 
a reappears in the distantly related Latin grando, which 
must be separated from j^dXa^a. From x^paBo^ comes 
^apdBpa ' torrent bed," cf the Doric j^dpaSo^ {Tab. Her.) ; 

')(p6/2.aBo>! 'crash,' cf ■^ofto^ and XP°H-V 'neighing' ap. 
Hesych., j^pe/iertftu A.-S. grimetung &c. 

The following have correspondences in the other I.-E. 
languages : 

K\dSo<! icXaB-, cf. xXdai clades and Persson p. 38 ; 
[•KptiS?? KpaBaivto, cf. kiirdati cardo and Persson p. 166; 
VOL. V. PAKT II. 7 
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(TTfSjqio^ s= (TTToSo?, cf. Prellwltz 8.V, ; 

%\^So9 * mud/ cf. x^^^^'^ ^^' A^^ct and Prellwitz s, 
Ka'xX.di^o). 

It is curious that both fiokv^io^ and a-fidpayStt^ are in 
form good Greek words. The former might be connected 
with the root of fiw\v<; d/jL/3\v<: iidkaKo^ and mean * the soft 
metal.' But of course the variants irepi^oXi^&a-ai fi6Xifio<$ 
&c. and the Latin plumbum are against this suggestion. 
(Tfidpayho^ might be connected with fxipo-^ fiap/juaipo) &c. ; 
but afiapayio) has a different sense. The Sanskrit marakata 
marakia could easily be regarded as a borrowed word. 

KLvaho<; * fox/ cf. icivha^, <r/cLva^ * nimble/ a-KLvBaylro^, 
Kivaiho^^ Ki8a(l>o^ * wily/ taken in connection with each other 
and with the Sk. kitava ' gambler/ certainly seem to point to 
a root a/cLy from which kIvBvv and kIvSvvo<; would come. 
But this is too remote for certainty. 



(7) Secondaries in -49. 

We have 

KVfMivSi^ ' the name of a bird in Homer * ; for the nasal 
and the form cf. kvXlvBco &c. above. But the etymology 
is unknown ; ? does it mean the ' diver ' or * steerer ' ? cf. 
KVfiepvda). 

xdpv^Bt*; ' whirlpool ' from a *xa/>i;7r«o, cf. Sk. hru and 
hvr * to bend * * lead astray * hnufu * convulsion * and, for the 
form, ^aXvTTTft). We therefore derive the word from a 
*X<^pvfiBo<s * leading astray.* 



(8) Secondaries in ja. 

Xaicipv^a * screaming' from a *7uuc€pvSo^, cf. \aK€p6<: 
Xatceiv ; 

Kopv^a ' pituita ' ' cold in the head/ firom icopvio^. 

Here also belong perhaps iJMikvi^a 'garlic,' c£ /i£Xt;; 
Kowl^a ' ileabane,' and apir^^a * thicket/ cf. dpveBovtj. 
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(9) Secondaries in -Bcov (Scovr)) and -Saiva, 

These form a fairly large class denoting actions, quali- 
ties and feelings, and also places and living things, in a few 
cases common objects. This is agreeable to the general 
employment of the -on suffix, which supplies not only oratio 
vertigo valetvdo, but also homundo, irapOevoiv, Xeifioov, 
vorago, Kopwvr), Kpdvvcov &c. We find 



aKTf^eooDv 




a'xpfiai 


a\rfi]S(ov 




akyioD 


d'x^ffrfhoov 




S')(j9ofiai 


KfjXffScOV 




KrjXio/jLai 


/c\r)B(6v 




KaXico /cXr)T6<; kXtjBijv 


XaxeStov 




Xaicelv 


XrjOeBoov 


" from -^ 


Xrj6(o 


fi€\eB(6v7f 




/jbiXo) 


(rrjTreSdv 




a-'^iro) 


(TTpevyyeSoiv 




arpevyyo/j^ai 


TTjKeBoov 




rrjKto 


TV<f>€S(iv 




TV<f)a} 


(fxa^iBaiva ^ 




^ (f)ay0' 



(6) drfSdv 'nightingale' perh. from *drfBo^ 'singing'; 

KvcoBtov = KV(l>baXov from *kv(o^(o, cf. xvam = KvafLm ; 

KoXv^Baiva * crab,' cf. KoXvfM^doi), KoXvfi^o^, koXv/jl^i^ ; 

TrefM^prjSoov * wasp,' cf Sk. bhramara ' bee ' ; 

dvOprjSoiv id. ; 

T€v0prfS(ov id. = T€v0pi]vrj ; 

rerpdhwv 'partridge,' cf. rerpdoDV, Tcrpa^, TerpafcD, and 
Sk. tittiri ; 

XcXiSoov ' swallow ' from *x€\t8o9 ' twittering,' cf «tx\/fa) 
and KL'xXr), 

In the case of such names of living creatures the suffix 
'BoDv has evidently become a siugle secondary. But the 
original derivation is, no doubt, as I have indicated under 
drjBoiv and 'xeXiSdv. 

(c) Names of places &c. such as 
'AviSmp a river, v, Fick, B. B. xxii. 60 ; 

7—2 
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AwSmv and AmSaii^ : 

K.a\vh(ev, cl". KokvZi'ai, and KaXvhtKa' yf^vpa ap. Fick, 
B. S. xxm. 35 ; 
KpauffivSayi/ ; 
K.a\)(^aBa>v 'Aji^ijSnii' ^apKaBccv 'AffTrXijSwi' ^yXinSoir 

ap. Fick, B. B. xxm. 40 ; 

AaKvSoiv ; 

XaXjifuSriii'. 

The history of these aaniea is well illustrated in such 
fonna as SepfidBcov and KaX')(dBaiif. In the former case 
the original name of the place would be *Sep/j,to, cf. Ilvdio 
Sac. From this would come as the name of the people 
*f!)epfLiiiSai, whence again a second name for their country, 
SepfidSav. So KdX')(at, ' the place where the purple snail 
ifl found,' gives *KaX;^aSai and KaXx^Bdv, Hence the 
suffix -8(01' comes to be employed simply in the sense of ' the 
place of,' a mere equivalent of -wv. Such processes are 
common, as in Italian from Italia from Itali, Englander 
from England from Angli. 

(d) We have a few names ai persons and tribes, e.g, 
'S.apTTijBtov 

MaKetmv Mvpp.iBmi> 
in which the suffix is originally double. SapTTTjScuc is 
one of the ^Xap-miBai. The same two suffixes are found in 
reversed order in 'Ae(7;^pwi'Sas, ■tiXwi'iSij?. The case of 
MaxeBtDv is interesting. The stem p^Ke- recurs in dp,aip.d- 
KCToi, and the people bore aJso the name Maieerai, so that 
we have a simple alternation of suffix between this and 

(e) K-njBwi' 'comb' from *iictijSo9 ' combing,' cf. x^^^os 
&c. ; KT1)- is related to xrev- in jerets pecteit aa gem in ^aivto 
to ep; 

Kkiihw ' wave ' from 'vXvSos ' washing.' cf. Lat. cluere 
cloaca ; 

K<o?nav 'heir from *k«So? 'sounding,' cf. Kte-rlXot xav- 
j^aopai and perhaps w(uki>^ ' mosquito.' The original verb 
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would be /c(o^a), whereof a non-thematic form exists ii>'the 
Sanskrit kauti, cf. also ku-j. The d is thought to recur' Jn 
the English ' hoot ' ; 

<f)\iS(ov 'babbler' from <f>\ewy and <p\.ehwv 'idle talk^' 
are related to </)\^i/09 (f>\'i]va(f>o<; as is irr-epov to Trrdi/o?: .'^' 
</)\v- is a different stem ; 

(I>\i8a)v * fold * or ' wrinkle ' belongs to <f>\La) (I>\i8da) &c. ; 

X\/8ft)i/ 'bracelet' or 'anklet/ perhaps connected with 

, ^ , > ' cord/ perhaps cf. a/oco Sk. arpayami. 



(10) Forms in -Sai/09. 

These are derivatives — chiefly adjective — ^from nouns in 
'Scovy and are not to be confused with the participles in 
-Si/09. We have 
• iWeSavo^ 'band for wheat-sheaf/ from ^iWeSdv cf. 

'qireSavS^: 'weak/ from *^7r€Scwi/, cf. rjirio*;; 

\rj0e8av6^ from XrjOeSdv ; 

i/fi)Tt8ai/69 * a kind qf shark * ( = iirivcoTiBev^) from 
*v(i)TiS(0Vy cf. vwri^w ; 

ovTt8ai/o? ' a nobody/ from *ovTi^a) (cf. M^yStfo)) 
*outa8<»i/. In this word the contemptuous, = reversed hypo- 
coristic, sense of the 8-sufBx persists ; so also in 

fivpriSavov ' myrtle-like plant/ cf. olecw^ ; 

irevKehavo^ ' piercing' from ^irevKeSoivy cf. ixcTrevKef; &c. ; 

piy^Savo^ ' horrible ' from ^piyeSoov ' shudder.' 

(11) Other derivatives. 

iiXSoop, eXSofiai, cf. iXirk and Persson pp. 51 — 2 ; 
0Xa8La<s, cf. ffXdo) and Fick Curt, Stud, IX. p. 172 ; 
XaiSpo^, cf. XaiKa^a) Xaiairohia^ and Persson pp. 116, 
198; 

iravavhirj^ cf. avBrjv aevo) &c. 



• • • 
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APPENDIX. 

I have ix)inted out above, p. 88, that the verbs in -fw do not 
in Homer commonly show forms outside the present system. The 
facts are as follows : — In Ebeling's Lexicon I count 96 secondary 
present stems in -^0) = — 8ta), and of these no less than 71 fail to 
show regular forms in any other tenses than the present and im- 
perfect. Among the exceptions are (1) futures and aorists in -ao-o), 
-MTO), -acra, -icra (-ao'O'a), -urcro), -aaara, -wrcra), viz. ifrt/xa<r€V (once 
All), yowda-ofJxiL (once A 427), ifidaraat (once <f> 406), atLKtara-a, 
aKOVTiaa, 8(Kao'cD, cptVcro^ai, tvvdo'O} (8 408), €vvaa'0€V (T 448), 
Ataccrcv, vo(r<f}L(rdfiriVf ovctSura, ^ctVto'O'a, a>vo/xao'a$ (o) 339, usually 
ovofjirjva), (OTrao'a, Traurare (0 251), (oirkia'GdfirfVf ouraca, 7r€Xa(r<ra, 
Toidaarofiai, \apLar(rofw,L, (2) the single future in -i(3, acucto) X 256, 
(3) rjpfxoo-a from dpfiotjia. To these must be added forms from 
presents which do not themselves occur, viz. doAAtcrav, hoda-a-aro^ 
8€t7rv«r(ras, KdirvuTcav, CKcacrcra, TroXwrca, aiJKaa6€Vy cTCv^wrcraTO. 
On the other hand, I do not include forms in -^o), such as Svoira- 
Xt^o), cyyvaXt^o), evapi^o), KTipu^ta^ p.€pfJirjpiitOf oXoXv^o), TroXcfitifo), 
(TTv<f}€\i$Wy which are themselves quite rare, and come from y-, 
not 8-, stems, where they are not purely dialectical and analogical. 

This comparatively meagre list of exceptions does not suffice 
to invalidate the general conclusion, which is further supported 
by analogy, that in Homer the verbs in -fw do not usually show 
the regular futures and aorists of the Classical conjugation. 
Especially noteworthy are those cases where a present in -fo) 
corresponds to a future or aorist from a different stem : — such are 
atrtfo) fut. ahnja-o), dTifid^to fut. drLfi'qaui, ^ta^o) aor. ifiuqa-aTO, 
dyatrdtfi) aor. lyyctTnycra, aKa^it^ta aor. riKa\€ perf. dKa^rjfiaif aXvcTKO^o) 
fut. aXv^o), dvtd^u) fut. avtiyco), v€fjL€a'C^ofJiaL fut. v€fX€cnja'OfiaL and 
others. 

Everything therefore points to the conclusion that in the 
earliest Greek the verbs in -fo) were confined to the present 
system, and bore a frequentative or intensive signification. They 
were still felt to be secondary verbs. 



II. THE i>-SUFFIX IN OTHER LANGUAGES. 

• 

It would be impossible in the compass of a single article 
adequately to treat of the d-suflBx as exhibited throughout 
the Indo-European area. But it will be worth while to select 
two points for consideration, namely, in the first place to 
illustrate (not indeed exKaustively) the use of the -do -da 
suflBx in the formation of nouns and ad.jectives, and, in the 
second place, to demonstrate that the nasalized form of the 
suffix has survived outside the Greek language. And first 
of all in 

A. Sanskrit 

We have the following examples : — 

(1) 'do, in nouns; 

plda 'pressure' *pain' from ^pis, Lsi.t, pinsOy cf. Prellwitz, 
p. 251 s,v^ The common derivation trom pi = iin + sed ' to 
sit' (cf. Brugm. Cfr.^ p. 735) is to be rejected not only on 
account of the evident correctness of Prellwitz s etymology, 
but also because the form pi does not elsewhere occur in old 
Sanskrit. The Greek iriaeSico : pida = a^ehov : fiiyBa. Note 
also that hl^ati : hiijisa = pldati : pinso (Lat.), and there is 
therefore no reason to connect hiima with the '\Jhan by 
means of a d, according to the principles of Bartholomae's 
article B. B. 17, pp. 91 — 133; so Uhlenbeck, and Hirt B, B, 
XXIV. p. 245 (after others) ; 

kridd ' play,' cf. Got. afhrisjan * shake oflf,' Lat. crispare 
&c., Persson p. 167, Uhlenbeck EtymoL Wort d. Got Spr. 

p.2; _ 

vr%4^ 'shame,' perh. cf. Gk. piKvo^ * shrivelled up' and 
English * wriggle ' : I.-E. ^rigdd ; 

. ^ Cf. Johannson, I. F» xi. p. 48. 
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maryddd ' boundary ' ' limit/ cf. fieipofiai &c. The Lexi- 
cons quote a shorter form marya, and we have 
mar yd : maryddd = fiipo*; : fiepi*; 

= fwipLO^ : fwipLhio^ 
= fielpo/jbai : fxepi^oD ; 

gabda 'sound/ cf. gap 'curse* and Greek koittodK Lager- 
crantz (K. Z. xxxv. 283) compares Gk. avroKa^iaXo^ 
Ka^haXa and xofiaXo^; ; 

kroda * bosom ' ' loins ' = kraz-da, cf. krafiman * thinness ' 
and Brugmann, Orundriss ii. 1049, who gives a different 
etymology^ ; 

gdldd * trickling ' from j\/gal * to ooze * : but the meaning 
is seriously questioned by Pischel and Geldner, Vedische 
Studien i. pp. 83 sqq.; 

nada 'seed/ from nalda, cf. nalada and Johannson op. 
Lagercrantz, K, Z. xxxiv. 407 ; 

palada ' thatch/ cf. paldla ' straw' &c., paldva 'chaff' &c., 
pala ' straw ' &c. 

(2) -da in adjectives ; 

jada * cold ' ' dull * = Lat. gelidus ; 

khoda ' limping/ perhaps = khaMa, cf. khanj ' to limp.' 
Von Bradke, K, Z, xxxiv. 152 — 4, connects the word with 
Gk. <T<\>vpov and Lat. scaurus. In spite of the forms khora 
and khola a borrowing from Gk. ;;^a)\o9 is not likely. The r 
and I may be mere variants for the d! ; 

kovida ' skilful ' is usually explained (cf. B. and R. s,v.) as 
derived from ko + vida. But the prefix ko is both rare and 
doubtful. I propose to regard the word as an extension of 
*koviy a derivative in -vi (cf. girvi jdgrvi &c.) from the root 
qey> in Koico &c. ; 

mrda ' merciful ' = mrzda, cf. Brugm. Cfr. i. p. 301 &c. 

We may here add 

fdrdula 'tiger/ which points to a *fardu 'destructive/ 
cf gardru, gar Ira, glrvi, and the root gar, gard- may perhaps 
recur in the Old-Slav, sriiditi 'be angry' ap, Miklosich, 
EtymoL Worterbuch, p. 292. 

1 Of. Uhlenbeck s.v, and Osthoff B. B. xxiv. 213. 
' Cf. also Johannson, I, F, n. p. 49. 
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(3) forms with a nasal ; 

I will first quote certain very clear cases and then 
poceed to a larger group. 

(a) vrnda ' crowd ' first occurs in the Ramayana Mbh. 
It is clearly connected with var ' to surround,' vara, 

lariman, varman, varutha, vrdta &c., and hence with the root 

f'Stei in eiKvw, volvo &c., cf, Fick i. pp. 132, 314, 551, Persson 

p. 31. We must therefore suppose a derivative yindo, and 

perhaps verbs jfeldo : ifbidd = gke'^o (Got giutan A.-S. 

<otan) : §h'undd (Ls.t. /undo) ; 

(b) ^vind ' to be white ' ; Got. hweits Engl. ' white ' 
"I^Mdo : ulndS. 

We have also Sanskrit forms with ( in (weta fira'ira 
''white,' and the d reappears in Lit. szvidus, cf, Uhlenbeck 
|.-p. 82, Fick 1. pp. 48—9 ; 

(c) kamandalu 'an ascetic's waterpot' ia ao doubt con- 
f nected with Lat, camur ' round,' camera, cumerus, cwinera 
w«nA the other words quoted by Prellwitz s.v. Kafidpa. The 

notion is. of something round. Now this occurs with the 
d-8uffix iu the Zend kamer'da, which according to Prellwitz 
and Bartholomae (/. F. v. p. 224) certainly means ' a cup.' 
f Therefore kamer'da aod kamandalu, differ merely by the 
fcddition of the nasal and kamandalu — kamrndalu ; 

(d) pdnd,ii \ ' pale ' ' white ' ' grey ' cannot be separated 
pdn^ura) from pundarika ' white lotus,' pundra 

P Bugar-cane ' (which has a mhite fiower), nor again from 
Vilita 'grey,' TreXtos iroXio^ -rreXiBvo^ palUdus, and pwnya 
''holy' 'pure.' We must therefore set 
pandii =pdlndu 
pwndra =plitdra 
puny a = piny a 
pdtala ' pink ' =pdltala ; 

(e) stkan4ila ' a level piece of ground for sacrifice &c,' 
L stand' = sthhidila. Cf. sthala 'the level ground";. 

{/) ^khanda 'crest' is connected with gikhd 'point' 
md ^kltara ' peak.' It is obviously for gikh-nda : fikhara 
mkamati^atu : Ka/j.dpa. 

' Cf. TiXn-Jot? 
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Now I shall not be claiming too much if I treat all the 
above forms as certain. They suggest the following obser- 
vations: (1) the Sanskrit possesses a suffix nd, which we 
may compare, since it alternates with d, to the vi in the 
Greek aXLvh(o icaXivheo) dptcTLvhrjv \ (2) this suffix is used 
both in primary (vrnda gvind) and in secondary derivatives 
(ffikhan^ &c.) ; (3) in the latter case it has at least what we 
may call a specializing sense, e.g. (ikhanda v. pikhara, 
sthandila v. sthala, kamandalu v. Ka/idpa. The employment 
of the suffix in secondary formation need the less surprise 
us, as the same is the case with the d t and th suffixes ; and 
as these are often used analogously to the nd suffix, I will 
here briefly illustrate this point. 

The i-suffix. We find this in a few names such as 
Bharata^ and common nouns such as sikafa 'sand' from sic 
* pour/ cf. rajata ' silver,' Gk. kpirerov &c. But in the cere- 
bral form t it forms quite a class of words, in which it has 
been regarded as difficult of explanation. There are proper 
names such as Mammata Rudrata Kaiyyata, names of 
animals such as karkafa = karka * crab,' markata = marka 
*ape,' of classes such as nagndta=^nagnaksapanaka, garvata 
'chamberlain' 'porter' from garva 'pride' garvara 'proud,' 
and in adjectives such as bhdvdta ' lover ' from bhdva ' feel- 
ing,' vdcdta ' talkative,' khalvdta ' bald.' I think it is clear 
that the termination was used to form familiar or contempt- 
uous and in general kose names, and this is confirmed by the 
modern Bengali and other vernaculars, where "td is still used 
to express aSection, contempt, and other kose meanings'. 

^ Cf . daksindtya ' belonging to the Deckhan.' . 

2 Cf. Beames, Covip, Oramm, of the Modern Aryan Languages of 
India^ n. pp. 121 sqq. ; Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar ^ p. 77 ; Newton, Paryabi 
Gramvmrt p. 438. The identity of this modern p with the ancient suffix 
can be proved beyond question. For although we find such forms as Mar. 
uccata *highish' from ucca 'high,' cf. the Sk. nagndpa c&c. above, most 
commonly the cerebral is preceded by o or e ; e.g. in Hindi harinopd 'fawn' 
from harina *deer,' brdhmanepd 'a young Brahman.' Now already in the 
A. v. we find the word garkopa * snake,' with the derivative gdrkopa * poison.' 
The classical language has also karkopaka, corresponding -to the difference 
between karkara and garkara 'sand' &q. From this word, whether in 
the sense of 'sand snake' or by some other way, our garkopa must come. I 
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It appears also that the cerebral is due to the disappearance 
of an r or I. This is the case vjith karkata above, cf. Lat. 
cancer, but also with avata ' hole ' from avara ' lower,' kevata 
' hole,' cf. the derivative kaivarta ' fisherman/ kegata ' goat,' 
cf. kesara and iepa 'hair' 'mane.' The proper names, there- 
fore, such aa Mammata (cf. Mamma) are formed by a second 
kose suffix from kose forma in I. The long a in nagndta 
points to analogical derivation from words in -ala, and so we 
find kapata 'door panel' by the aide of kapala 'shell' or 
'skull.' The (-suffix is of course employed to denote persona 
both in Sanskrit, e.g. padatd 'footman' ' foot -soldier,' yuvati 
' young woman,' jUati ' relative,' Pulasti cf. Puloman &c., and 
also in other languages, e.g. Lat. Guretes Veientes pedites, 
and it was perhaps for this reason that the abstract nouns 
in -ti were extended in Latin to -tio. 

The d-suffix. I have above quoted the Daradaa and 
Parados: we hear also of the Maladas, and the suffix -ada 
is not uncommon in proper names, e.g. ^i^adas (R. V. - 
epithet of gods), Bhallada, Kuladya. (^iidda is an epithet 
applied to some attendants of (T-iva, and therefore certainly 
means 'the people of the rocks.' Narada is the Brahman 
of the gods'. We may note also Vangrda, a Vedic name 
for a fiend, comparing the proper name Vahgiri, and A, V. 
gimida, also name of a fiend. Another word to be con- 

saijKest with aome conSdcnce that it is derived from '^'iirJbuta^j^arMa 
From i^urkata either on the analogy of tphola from spJiutd (both meaning 
'snake's hood') ot by some Prakrit process. Cf. Milller, BeitrSge xnr 
Gramm. dig Jaina-Prdkrils, pp. 16—17. This is aupported by d 

example, which proves an analogous derivation for the e. Th mod m 
Bengali capeta 'a slap,' which has very many allied worda ill the acalnT 
(e.g. cdpada 'oake of cowdnng' = ciij)d(i='ohupatty,' capaid d pa! 
'flat,' cSpodo 'flat clod,' cdpa4d 'slap in the fane'), is also f d n th 
olassioal language (Bnna) along with tJie yariations carpaia capi I nd th 
allied forms cipita and cipaja ' flat.' Mow all these point unnuatakably to 
a carprta giving earpala and rarpija in different dialects. From the latter 
oomes capeta aa ^rfcofa from Qorkuia. In ^dkhalii 'a certain ngly tree' 
from ^dkhd • branch ' the -oia has already become an independent suffix. 
Further forms with -uta are nakula 'aoae' — nakra, mukata 'diadem,' cf. 
makula ' had,' 

' The interpretation of A'niiaiia aa kiiiin-bhuksa was probably in origia 
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sidered occurs in the Black Yajur Veda as the name of one 
class of Rudras, who protect travellers. This is ailavrda, 
with which, considering the connection of Kuvera with 
Rudra or (jJiva, we must certainly identify, as Weber does 
(Ind. Stud. II. 46 — 7), ailavila and ailaviday a later name of 
that deity. This word, then, I propose to derive from a 
stem ilavara, which may recur in ilvala, name of a Daitya, 
and contain the stem seen in ailum, a proper name, ailava 
'a cry,' &c. This etymology is indeed obscure, but of the 
termination -vrda there exists no other explanation*. Among 
common nouns we may cite kaparda 'shell' (cf. kapala 
kapdta &c.), and the plant names ingudl ^mrdl jaradi 
tintida sigrd^l or sigru^h which certainly remind us of 
the -^aiD. Kovv^a, ficoXv^a, dpire^a, quoted above, p. 98. 

Of the d-suflSx in actual kose use we might quote endless 
examples from the modern vernaculars, in all of which it is 
found, cf. Beames, op. dt ii. pp. 116 sqq. Thus we have 
Sindhi pandhu 'journey' v. pandhado 'short journey,' 
Marathi khanda ' piece ' v. khdndoden ' small piece,' Gujarat! 
gam ' village ' v. gamdun ' hamlet,' and so on. I would not 
however quote these as certain evidence, since in the present 
obscurity of Indian phonology it would be difiSicult to deny 
that this d may really be derived from t. In the case of 
Sanskrit amhddd ' mother,' we may have a mere variant for 
amhdld^y which also occurs. On the whole the ancient 
Sanskrit use of d and d as kose terminations requires further 
proof, and this is partly due to the fact that the nasalized 
form with -a^ida prevails. Kokada^ which perhaps means 
* fox,' cf. koka ' wolf,' is not attested until late times. Arhuda 
and arhudi 'snake' 'demon,' which are Vedic, have unfortu- 
nately no etymology. 

The th'SuffijX, This is familiar both as a primary and 
secondary from Vedic times, e.g. in artha, tlrtha, frasatha, 
jaruthay and it only remains to point out that this suffix also 

^ Concerning kahoda (P. '^.) = kau8itaki (^at. Br.) I can make no 
suggestion. 

3 Cf. argala and argada, tagara and tagada^ kavala and kavad^^ lahara 
and lahada. 
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was employed in naming living creatures, and in other 
varieties of the kose sense. We may quote 

kamatha 'tortoise.' This is evidently the animal vrith 
the shell, and stands for kamrtka from the same stem which 
gives kamandalu and Zend kamer'^a. That the cerebral is 
due to the disappearance of an r may be learnt from 

hatha 'violence,' which sometimes occurs in the phrase 
hathaharana 'rapine and pillage.' The word comes from 
hrtha s/har. cf. bhrtha 'offering,' krtha adj. 'making,' from 
which latter is derived the name of the 

hatha, school of Brahmans. 

jwraiha ' old ' and 

kannatha ' active ' ' a kat-nia man',' owe their cerebral to 
hich shows that in this form the suffix had acquired 
an independent value. In 

ro/matha and 

ramafha it is employed to form the name of a people'. 

It is well known that the (Act-suffix recurs in Greek in 
Ich words as opfiado';, icopvd-, KaKaOos, atnraKaSo';, fiapadov. 
I suggest that the much-disputed eimappodoi is really eVi- 
rapao-Hos, since taras in Veda n:ieans ' speed,' and trasatha 
or trsatha would be a normal form. 

Now in Greek the -ffo suffix is most common with a pre- 
ceding nasal as in uaiavOo^. oXvpffov, aicavSa, icaKap.iydo<i, 
Ko\oKvvd-r}, and is in fact a standing termination in forming 
names of plants. The relation "between the nasalized and 
non-nasalized forms is most clearly seen in p.tvvvda by the 
side of fiLvvSo), which fonns an ejtact parallel to the relation 
between TrKovTivBijv and TrXovTi^a^ It is therefore in- 
teresting to note that all the above suffixes appear regu- 
larly or occasionally joined to a nasal in Sanskrit. Thus 

(a) The t-suffiw. By the side of words in ta and fa 
[Occur not a few in nta and nta. We have 

Jayanta, name of a war-god, cf Bharata &c. ; 

gaJcwHta ' a bird ' = gakwia ; 

' Of. harmara 'mechania' 'Bmitli.' 

* A noD- thematic th Is seen in knprth '|i(!iiia.' 

■ Cf. Pcellwiti! nji. HortoQ -Smith, Am. J. I'hU. xriii. Ii5— 0. 
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taranta P. N. (R. V.) and 'float/ or *ship/ cf. tarad 
' float/ taranda ' float ' ; 

jaranta * grey -beard/ cf. jaratha ; 

vasanta * spring/ kemanta 'winter/ veganta 'tank/ cf. 
Whitney 2 § 1209d ; 
and with cerebrals 

kulantaka ' leash/ perhaps cf. kal ' hold * ; 

kurantaka and kuruntaka 'yellow amaranth/ cf. kura- 
baka and kurubaka. 

Some of these, s as jaranta, are obviously related to the 
present participles in -nt. But they are not therefore of 
necessity derived therefrom. They are thematic forms of 
this nt participle, and the whole tendency of late speculation 
is against regarding the non -thematic form as the older. 
The hsitm Jliientum represents just as ancient a type as does 
fluent-y and Latin -mentum is similarly related to the Greek 
'fiar-, 

I come now to the numerous words in nd and nd. Some 
certain examples have already been quoted. But the forma- 
tion may now be illustrated more at large. I assume it to be 
admitted that and wnd ind may be derived from md. 
Subsequently I will add a brief discussion of divergent 
views. 

(1) pandita ' pundit ' = *prndita, from an extended form 
prnd of the \/par seen in nipuna efiirecpo^ and perltus. The 
correctness of this etymology may be proved as follows : in 
the first place, the »Jpar in aprta and vyaprta has the sense 
of ' to be engaged in/ cf. ireipa ; then, the connection of para 
'further shore* with rjirecpo^ and again with the common 
Indian idea of a wise man as one who has ' got to the other 
side,* or in English ' got to the bottom ' of a matter ; thirdly, 
what we may call the alternative suflBxes t and th produce 
kindred senses from the same root in (a) pdtu 'sharp' 
' clever ' = prtu, pat ' cleave * = prt, cf. portio pars &c., 
pattifa ' spear with a sharp edge ' = *partifa ; (6) path ' to 
read out' sc. ' go through ' =prth, patha ' lectio ' &c., cf. Gk. 
7rop0fi6<; ; 
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(2) hund occurs in the Dhatupatha with the sense of 
varane harane. It is evidently a derivative of har^^hrnd. 
That this is not a mere conjecture and that the root was 
really in use appears from the occurrence of the word ahind- 
in Pali in the sense of 'roam* (cf. vihar vihara and Vihuridana, 
a class of attendants on (^iva). The ^A-sufl5x is found in 
hatha = hrtha. Note also parihind ' to avoid ' = parihar, 
hiridl a name of Durga, hidimba = *hrdinva * the goddess of 
slaughter/ kulahandaka * whirlpool' i.e. 'carrying oflf the 
bank/ kulam harati ; 

(3) bhumfate ' hharane is given in the Dhatupatha. 
*bhrnd is an extension of bhar as hund ' harane is of har. 
We may see this in bhanda *a vessel/ and the d-suflSx is 
found with the same root in the Urslav. berdja 'pregnant/ 
which Miklosich Etym, Wb. p. 10 well connects with the 
Latin fofdus. We find quoted also bhandi and bhrndi as 
meaning *.a wave/ a sense derived from the passive or 
middle, cf. the use of ^ipofiat <f>opeofiac and the remarks of 
Delbriick Orundriss iv. 2, p. Ill ; 

(4) kan^o^na * threshing * is for krndana. This is proved 
by krdara quoted in the Unadi Sutras as meaning * barn.* 
The words may be connected with kr *to scatter/ Cf. 
Persson pp. 36 — 7 ; 

(5) bhan^ (= bhlnd) * revile ' has been connected by 
Johannson /. F, Vlli. 185 sqq. with bhas 'speak/ bellen, 
Engl, bellow ; 

(6) khandd ' cleaving * ^ 
khwnday ' cleave ' 
khadga ' sword ' 
khund ' break * 

point to a kherd khrnd (khardati *bite' is quoted in 
the Dhatupatha) from khar seen in khara * hard ' ' rough/ 
khaia ' rough fellow.* To the same root I would refer kathina 
and kathora * hard ' (= *khathina *khathora), and the much- 
disputed kuthara * axe.' It is possible that kuntha ' maimed ' 
belongs to the same group (= *khrntha)y and not to kulva 
Koko^ calvus &c.; 
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(7) canda ' violent ' = crnda from car cal, cf. catula 

* restless/ data * robber/ cola * restless ' ; 

(8) ganda ' cheek ' ' swelling ' 
gandu * pillow ' 
gandusa ' mouthful ' 
gaduka ' goitre ' 
gadula ' hunchback ' 
gvda * ball ' ' globule * > 

point to gard grd and gptd, and are connected with grama 
' village/ Gk. jSXcofio^y Lat. glomus ; 

(9) manda ' scum 
numduka ' frog ' 
mandv/ra 'rust\ 

belong to the same root as munda *bald' and manda 

* ornament' (sc. 'veneer'), simeld, for which cf. Persson p. 37. 
Some of the words of this group, however, go back to s/merd 
mrnd^ for which cf. mud ' pramardane and the Zend morend. 

It would not be diflBcult to collect other instances of nd 
extensions of roots in r, and it would appear that there was 
a period lasting into historical times, when from any root in 
r, such as bher, a secondary form such as bherd or bhrnd 
could be derived. Such a case 2^ parihundana^pariharanay 
where we have the two words compounded with the same 
preposition in the same sense, shows that hwnd was used 
practically as a synonym for har. But it is now time to ask 
whether hujid must really come from hrnd or whether there 
is any possible alternative. No alternative seems to be ad- 
missible. Let us suppose that hund comes from hrd by way of 
*hurd or *huld, and that by some unexplained process rd or Id 
has become nd ; or again that hwnd is derived in some way 
from *hum or *huln = hrn ; or that hrd becomes hud and the 
nasal is then inserted by analogy or through some phonetic 
law, as m^ntha may be derived from miatra : all these supposi- 
tions are without foundation in fact, and they are all refuted 
by the occurrence of words such as vrnda and fvind, where the 
dental nasal remains intact. Or let us suppose that hv/nd is 
for hundr, and at need discover a root hund with the required 
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sense. We may then adduce danda as the equivalent of the 
Greek SevSpov, cf. Bartholomae I. F. ni. 175. In the first 
place, this will not help us at all in avoiding the admission 
of a ?ifi-9ufEx, if Qikha7t4a is for ^kkandra. It fails also in 
the face of the actual instances, since huitd &c, can«o( be 
separated from the shorter forms such as har. But, thirdly, 
ndr did not become swi in the Indian dialects. Down to 
modern times the dental haa been preserved in these cases. 
The distinction between dental and cerebral is not slight in 
actual pronunciation, and the sounds would never be con- 
founded by the hearer. All over India the descendants of 
Sk. nd and nd are kept distinct, and the modern representa- 
tion of Sk. iidr is by nd. We must therefore scrutinize the 
instances alleged to the contrary. They are to be found in 
Bartholomae's article /. F. HI. 157 sqq. and Wackemagel 
Altindische Grammatik § 147. The most plausible is daiyfa 
= Sei'&poif, and it would be difficult to contest this equation. 
But I suggest that SevSpov is really *BpevSoi', cf. ffarpaxof 
for *flpaTa^09' &c., and dan^a = drnda, and that both are 
connected with S6pv and daru dru, and the root d&r. This 
is the only case which Wackemagel quotes with confidence. 
The futility of the other alleged examples can scarcely be 
exaggerated. As 'zweifelbafter ' W. gives kanfha 'throat,' 
deriving it with kandhara, which has the same sense, from 
"AantArtt^, But these two words are separated in their 
earliest occurrence by a thousand years, and the suggested 
*kanthra has no support elsewhere, while for examples of the 
transition of t)i to dh we look in vain. The Sindhi has 
aindu for tbti Sanskrit candra ' moon.' But this is (1) an 
exception, (2) instanced only in a remote modern dialect, 
while the change of ndr to «d!, if it really occurred, would 
have to be placed 3000 years before, since daiufa occurs in 
the Rg-Veda. After this it is almost unnecessary to mid 
that an early canda would in Sindhi have become something 

' Cf, Meyer, Gk. Gr,' § 175. For the derivation of pirpaxos I suggest a 
oonQBOtion with Sk. manduka, on whioli t>. supr. lipaTaxk — mtn^Ms. I 

' I dei'ne kimfha from krntha, cf. krha ' naok,' Jirkafa • neck bone,' M 

krkavdkn 'cock' 'peacock' (cf. vaaku vankya 'bending' &c., vakra B 

' crooked'), krhaldia ' cbameleoD.' ? CI. Qk, K6pSiii. H 

^^^H VOL. V. PAST II. * ^ ] 
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else, viz. canu, cf. Beames Comparative Grammar l. p. 299'. 
It IB not worth while to enter into the cases which Wacker- 
Dagel quoted as 'iinaicher,' since they are in fact simply 
conjectural. The only further instance which occurs to me 
is timda 'snout,' which might be connected with tudati, Lat. 
tundo : but thia belongs to the root of tardman ta4it 
trada &c. 

What possibilities then are left ? For it cannot be said 
that the d is derived from a (, so that kur/d = hrnd is for 
krnt. Such casea as ^ind and Teut. white are sufficient to 
dispose of such a supposition, and the d-sufBx (cf. Lat_/un(2o 
supra) is beyond all question. There is therefore no alter- 
native to the conclusion that hand — hrnd. 

Now as to the vowel. We ha\e huiid hind pand sthand 
and bkand pa.7>d. The first three I do not propose to dis- 
cuss here. I conceive the difference to be dialectical, just m 
from hrta we get kata kita. and kuta. But it would be im- 
probable that bhamda comes simply from bhrnda. Does it 
then come from bhamda 1 This would have a certain support 
in such cases hskata 'hole ' —karta, hataka 'gold ' —haltaka'. 
nor need we shrink from supposing a word of such a form, 
even though from a *ka[nda = kan4a Fortunatov may have 
'zurilckgeschreckt' (Bartholoniae 7. F. lit. 173). The reason 
for the varying length of the vowel has not been ascer- 
tained, and it is perhaps possible that in these cases an 
actual r disappearing left a long vowel, and a disappearing I 
a short. 

I conceive, however, of the origin of the long vowel in a 
different mannef. If we take such a word as kapdta derived 
from kapdla, it would indeed be possible that there once 
existed an intermediate stage *kapdlta. This, however, is 
no necessary assumption, since the forms with the long vowel 
may have followed the analogy of those with the shurt: thus, 
kapata is simply the fourth member of the proportion 

avara : avata = kapala : x. 
That this was actually the case seems to be indicated by the 
existence of not a few pairs of this cliaracter, e.g. 

1 The r of caadra appears Htill to be heard in Sindhi, et, Trumpp p. xlvii. 
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^^^r kakata R, V, ' back of the head ' v. kankdla ' skeleton ' ; 

mukiita or makiUa 'diadem' v. mukula or makula 'bud''; 

liacata ' talkative ' v. vacala id. 
I conceive then that blian4'^ comes fi'om hJiara on the 
analogy of ^kha'R4a from fikhara, &c. It is in this way 
that we must explain paryiu, by presupposing an earlier 
jmlu; and though this is not itself traceable, yet we find 
paru quoted in the sense of 'sun' and 'fire.' The Latin 
pallor may come from "palvor", ef. Lit. pAlvas, Old Slav. 
plavH, ap. Fict i.* p. 478, s. polvos. In another instance, it 
would be di£6cult to suppose anything but an analo^cal 
derivation, viz. in paidri^ti 'onion,' which we find by the side 
of para.ru, the name of the plant Momordica Charantia. In 
these aa in other cases the derivative with nd probably started 
with a diminutive, familiar, or other hypocoristic sense. 

We now come to the numerous secondary words with nda 
and M^a, such as filchan4<'- The large group of proper names 
of this formation may be reserved until last, since the natural 
obscurity of their etymology renders a doubt more plauaible 
than it would otherwise ba The following cases of common 

I nouns aeem indisputable' : — 
► (1) taranda ' a float ' or ' boat ' from tarala ' restiesa ' ; 
I (2) garbhanda ' swelling of the navel ' from *garbhara, 
ft garbha ; 
(3) jaranda ' old ' from *jarala, cf jaratha ; 
(4p) bharanda ' king ' ' fire,' &c., cf. bharata = bhata ' fire ' 
l^soldier ' and bkaratka ' world-protector ' ' king ' ' fire," &c. ; 
(5) varanda ' crowd ' ' verandah,' &c. ; 
[ varan4a' : vrnda = bharanda : bhrnd 

I = bkarafha : bhrtka 

I = bharata : bhata = bhrta ; 

I (6) bkeranda ' terrible,' cf. bhlru, bkairava, &c. ; 
K (7) erandu 'ricinus communia,' whence a medicinal oil 
ns derived, cf, eraka 'a plant used medicinally'; 



' Tmlciitii is Dot [iDcoiumoii in ineariptiooB anii MSS. 
' On thia qaeatioQ cf. Brugm. Or.' 325. 
° The cerebral is in miiny caaes analogical. 
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(8) fayanda 'slothful/ &c. from fete; 

(9) kararufct ' basket/ cf. karaka ' vessel/ kunda = krnda 
or krunda ' round vessel'^ ; 

(10) fararida = garata * ichneumon ' ; 

(11) mukhandl 'a kind of weapon/ cf. mukhara 'noisy'; 

(12) dmanda 'ricinus communis/ cf. amla *sour/ ama- 
laka * myrobalan/ &c.^; 

(1 3) picinda or picanda * belly/ &c. ; 

Of this word I think I can oflfer a satisfactory etymology. 
The word bears the following senses, (1) * belly/ (2) ' a 
certain part (not stated) of an animal/ and with its deriva- 
tive picandika, pidridika * calf of the leg * appears in lexicons 
and a gana to Panini. It is plainly a Prakrit form, and as 
regards meaning allied to pindaka, which denotes in general 
the fleshy protuberances of the body. Now we have also 
piccha bearing among other senses those of (1) 'a lump/ (2) 
* calf of the leg/ (3) * the oily foam of boiled rice or grain/ 
and the latter sense appears also in derivatives picchala, 
picchila 'slimy/ 'slippery/ 'besmeared.' Now the cch in 
these forms suggests a Prakritizing of gy, as in kacchapo 
from kagyapah, &c., while the c may be a derivative from 
f, as such cases are not unknown in Prakrit. 

We are at once reminded of the \/p*p * to adorn ' with the 
Vedic nouns jpip, pegas, the Gk. iroLtcCKo^y &c., on which cf. 
Prellwitz, s,v. The word irLaaa bears a distinct analogy to 
the third sense given above. Now beside pegas we find also 
pegl denoting (1) *a piece of flesh/ cf. pigita, (2) 'lump 
of flesh ' or ' foetus/ (3) ' shellfish/ &c., and finally in the 
Bhagavata Purana appears pegyaru^a as the equivalent of 
this word. It is not too much to assert that picaru^a is a 
Prakritic form of this word, with c for cch, 

(14) visari4^ is given by a lexicographer as meaning 
mrndla ' lotus stalk.' It cannot have been invented and is 

^ The Pali has also kurundi =one of the three divisions of thd com- 
mentaries on the Buddhist canon (cf. pipaka). 

^ The word is therefore connected with 'apple,* malum, fiijXov Ac, cf. 
Kern Tijdschrift v. Nederland, TaaU en Letterkunde xvin. 316 sqq. 
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plainly derived from the coniinoii hisa, bisa or hi^a, which 

^ bears the same sense ; 
(15) ^askan^i is found as the name of a plant ; 
(16) pasanda ' sect' or 'sectarian,' v. supra p. 88 and 
reflf. I do not agree with Kem, Johansson, and others in 
tracing in this word the -Jsa/nd ' sit ' : cf. parsdd. 

It is obvious that these words are not of pre-Aryan origio. 
and that they represent a type which was productive even 
in late times. But this fact renders it necessary to guard 
against a suspicion that the -an^fz in these words is derived 
from -anta. This suspicion is refuted by the fact that no 
such change appears in the A9oka inscriptions', which in date 
are unmistakably posterior to such a word as ^han^a, and 
the same applies to some of the following words, now to be 
quoted, in which the dental is preserved: — 

(1) aravinda ' the red lotus,' which opens in the daytime 
Bod is beloved by the suo. The word ia also quoted in the 

of ' copper.' The deiivation is plainly from arima 
'red' 'dawn' 'sun' 'gold,' am 'sun' 'red Khadira,' aru, 
'redness,' epvOpo^i, ruber. Sec. The word is therefore a 
secondary from *aravi, a form of which we find in ravi ' the 
sun.' Indeed ravinda is quoted as a synonym for aravinda^ ; 

(2) kuninda 'sound.' The meaning given to this word 
in the Unadi sutras is supported by the use of the root kvan 
in the sense of ' to sound.' The word is also instanced on 

^^ coins of about 100 B.C. as the name of a tribe, cf. Rapson, 
Jvdian Coins, p. 12 ; 

alinda, ararinda. The former word with its cog- 
nates alinda dlindaka occurs in the Classical language to 
denote ' a terrace before the house door.' Ararinda we find 

iR. V. I. 139. 10 
ddhdrayad ararindani sukrdtus, puvd sddmdni sukrdtuh, 
frhere B. and R. explain it as probably 'an instrument for 
^e preparation of the soma.' Graaamann however prefers the 



it known elsewhere, of. Lassen hut. Ling- Prak. pp. 236 — I 
|.* Piof. Eem (by letter) compareB Gk. ipi^floi O.H.G, arnwtz *e. 
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rendering 'door-fastening* from arari 'leaf of a door' -\-da 
* binding * : the Naighantukas give the meaning * water.' 
The sense adopted by Grassmann is supported by the anti- 
thesis to sddmaniy and had the meaning been that suggested 
by B. and R., the word would probably have recurred later 
with the other names of sacrificial utensils ; 

(4)' padalinda is given in dictionaries with the sense of 
' boat/ That -inda is a termination is proved by the syno- 
nyms padiara and padaraka ; 

(5) kuruvinda is the name of a red plant, and, as well 
as kuruvilva, also denotes * ruby.' The words are therefore 
connected with kurantaka ' yellow amaranth,' kurumba * kind 
of orange,' kurubaka and kurabaka * red amaranth,' &c. The 
simplest form quoted is kurava. These are all to be derived 
from a *karu, which we find in karbu 'spotted,' karbura 
karvara * of a golden colour ' * gold.' kuruvinda will then be 
a secondary from *karavi seen in karavlra ' red arsenic,' &c.; 

(6) kalinda = kalidruma ; 

(7) kalindika or kalandikd * art ' ' skill ' = kala ; 

(8) kupinda and kuvinda are quoted together in the 
Unadi sutras as denoting 'weaver' or 'weaving.' Several 
etymologies suggest themselves, for which reason it is best 
to attempt none until more light is thrown upon the words. 
The Sutras treat inda as a termination, which it must be ; 

(9) makaranda 'sap of flowers,' cf. mukula makula 
'bud'; 

(10) kalandaka is a Pali word for ' squirrel ' ; 

, (11) chucchundara ' mM^TdX* \ cf. chucchu 'an animal' 
(unspecified). 

Other words — of obscure meaning or derivation — which 
may hereafter be proved to belong here are maganda 
('usurer' according to the Nirukta) in R. Y , prama^anda, 
mayanda in the White Yajur Veda, maranda ' pollen,' 
gilinda 'a certain fish,' kdcilinda 'a certain soft down^' 

^ Perhaps cf. kaca * hair.' The word is of good age and well attested. 
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tnilindttka ' a certain SDake,' kaJcandii ' gold ' (? cf. kaHcana), 
aalanda or salada. More certaio cases are 

kahundara 'the hollow of the loins,' cf. kahudmati 'hips': 
the variant kukundara reminds us of kuksi ' belly,' cf kaksa 
* 'loins,' and the words are connected with coma, &c.; 
I pdlivda ' incense,' &c. 
That in this won! -inda is a termination is proved by the 
existence of patan&a and palankya with the above and 
kindred meaaings; 

kasundi-vatikd denotes a pill of Cassia Sophora, used for 
curing a cough (kasa), and also named kdsamarda. Since 
the form kasu is found in the sense of ' huskiness/ we can 
scarcely separate kasundi therefrom ; cf. chucchu and chucc- 
hvmdara. The form l^andl, if it actually existed, would 
come from kasa. 

I DOW come to the proper ■ 
I which we have numerous examples 



I in Tida and nda, of 
3 belonging to all periods. 



Pulivda ' the name of a people ' ; 
K-minda „ „ „ ; 

Kalindi ' the river Yaraiina ' ; 
Kvlinda ' the name of a people ' ; 
Malimdya. ' the name of a mountain ' ; 
nianda ' „ „ „ people ' ; 
Kakatidi „ „ „ „ ; 

Salindya (Jataka), the name of a village near Rajagrha, 
B perhaps derived from the Sola or Qala tree. 
Kamandaka ' a proper name ' ; 
Kdmandaki ' the author of the work on policy ' ; 
Salanda ' the famous Buddhist University ' ; 
Bhalandwna ' a proper name ' ; 
Bhalandana „ „ ; 

Makandl ' a city on the Ganges ' ; 
Yamunda ' a proper name ' ; 
Murandala ' name of a i-ivei' ' ; 
Pilinda-vatsa 'a disciple of Buddha,' cf. Pili 'a proper 



Most of these names are of good aulhfjrity, and it is 
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impossible to deny tbat they exhibit nda as a termination. 
As proper names, they are of doubtful etymology ; but so 
are the Greek uames, such as 'A^atot, 'ApwaSes, Awptet?, 
the Roman such as Latini, Curetes, and the names of other 
peoples such as English, in which we nevertheless have no 
difficulty in recognizing certain terminations. The recurrence 
of the same stems in other proper names is also to be con- 
sidered ; thus we have names Puloman, Pulaha, and Pulasti, 
by the aide of Puliuda ; with Bhalamdana we may compare 
the Vedic people Bkalanas; Yavmnda obviously contaius 
the stem of Yamana ; Ulanda is connected with ula ' a 
certain wild animal,' ulapa 'brushwood'; while Malindya 
recalls the Malaya, mountains'. In two cases we have proof 
of connection between a longer and a shorter word. The 
river Kalitidi or Yamuna, was the abode of a Nfiga Kaliya, 
who was slain by Krsna. Now Nagas are found in parts of 
India in connection with most rivers, and they are, as is well 
known, the river spirit. We can therefore not deny a con- 
nection between Kalindi and Kaliya, and both no doubt go 
back to kali and the Kalitida people. I suggest that the 
river Kaliiidl is not, as the Hindus assert, 'the daughter of 
Kalinda,' but the river of the Kalindas, a people mentioned 
in the Maha-Bharata. Kalinda is also the name of a 
mountain where the Yamuna is said to rise, and KaU is a 
Vedic personal and clan name. The other case is that of 
Murandala, a river also bearing the name Mtvrala. 

Among the somewhat numerous proper names in -n*^ 
we may cite the following as mentioned in ancient works; — 

(1) Vatan^a with its derivatives vdtan^a and vdtamfa- 
yana occurs in Panini, and vdtandi is also given in the 
Yajuh-Pari^ia^as; 

(2) Vairan^eyas are mentioned in the latter work ; 

(3) Markanieya and Mdrkaiufa appear in the Maha- 
Bharata, and are derived irom Mrkmalu., the name of an 
ancient sage ; cf. also the Markan4eya Purana ; 

(4) Muran4a is the name of a people in Lamghaa 

' To which region it appeata to belong. 



l-mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang, iund also in an inscription of 
1 850 A.D. ; 

(5) Urutidas and Bhurundas are quoted in the Yajnh- 
iFarigistas as gentile names ; 

(6) Tuhunda occurs in the Mahabharata as a proper 
■name, of a person and also of a demon : we may perhaps 

Wmpare the word tuhara denoting a class of demons at- 
tending on the war-god ; 

(7) Patavdimya ' a school of the Tajur- Veda ' ; 

(8) Kupin4a ' name of a people ' (in the Visnu Purana) 
a probably connected with those of the Ku^as Kufalas &c. 

From a list like the above it is indeed clear that in the 

Fpreseifl state of our knowledge of Ancient Indian literary 

■ history and geography but httle information can be derived. 

f It is however certain that the termination -nda, aa well as 

i-.«(2a, was employed in the formation of proper names, and by 

m quoting those of uncertain date a much longer list could be 

made. That the names are not more common I ascribe to 

the fact that the termination was hypocoristic and therefore 

avoided in serious literature. There are also two appellatives 

for which I suggest a hypocoristic origin : — 

(1) ddrvanda is quoted in the sense of 'peacock' and 
fcSerived from daru ' wood ' and an^ ' egg,' plainly a ' volks- 

ifitymologie' or rather an etymology paur rire. I doubt 
t whether 'peacock' is really the bird meant, and I suggest 
1' that the word means ' woodpecker ' and is a kose form of 
darvaghdta = daru-agliata, a Vedic name of that bird. The 
Vedic darvida is also explained as 'woodpecker,' and perhaps 
both this word and ddrvan^t^ are derived from a simplex 
*danM. 

(2) kumbhdiida is the name of a disease and of a kind 
fof demon, and we find the same pair of senses in M^manifa, 

fali kohanda- No doubt the disease was ascribed to a 
.. Aa there are several names of demons commencing 

irith kwinbha, e.g. Vedic kumhhamuaka, kuvibhakarna, 
Uhumbhinasa, I suggest that kitmbhan4a is a kose form of one 
r.<tf these: cf. kumbhin 'a demon hostile to children.' 
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certain that the linguistic sense of the Latins connected 
them with nouns in -or, since otherwise the two forms would 
not be found so constantly side by side, nor should we have 
had such derivatives from other noun stems, as fwmidus 
from fwmuSy spumidus from spuma^ roscidus and roridus from 
ros, floridus {romflos. Even here however the verbs fumare 
spumare rorare florere exist by the side of the nouns, and in 
fact the Latin feeling apprehended the noun, verb, and 
adjective in this case as a group ; whence we most commonly 
find the three together, as in candor candeo candidus, stupeo 
stupor stupidus. In some cases the noun is no doubt the 
Icdest member of the group, as in luror, turgor and fluor, 
from luridus, turgidus and fluidus. 

The decisive facts which prove the deverbal origin of the 
-ido' suflfix are (1) the existence of ancient words showing 
no connection with a noun in ory as trepidus viridis rapidus 
gelidus stolidus (cf. stultus), vividus scahidus limpidus gravidus 
placidus rahiduSy and (2) the derivation from compound 
verbs in dilucidus evanidus ohstupidus pellucidus retorridus. 

These adjectives correspond in fact to the Greek deverbal 
adjectives in -a?, as /Ltatz/a?, and they are simply a sort of 
participles. 

What then of the vowel? There exists no reason for 
regarding it as anything but Indo-European i, and this is in 
fact supported by the connection of a few adjectives, rapidus 
sapidus cupidus, with verbs in -io-, rajyio sapio cupio. But it 
is also supported by the prevailing connection with verbs in 
-eOy as fervidus with ferveo. For we find an i in the supine 
and passive participles of these verbs, monitus &c., and this 
is also to be traced in the Greek ^oKiTo^y Sanskrit galiixiy 
and the like. Just therefore as in Greek we have the 
adverb in -Soz/ agreeing in stem-form with the participle in 
'TOj Kpv^hrjv and KpvirTo^y xpcSov and Kpiro^y -eBrjv and 
€T09, so in Latin we find the adjective and participle in 
pairs, e.g. placidus and placitus. 

But there is a second connection to be observed, namely 
with- 

(3) nouns in d. We may cite the groups 
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1 cupidus 
albidus 


cupitus 


and 
and 


cupldo 

cuppedo 

albedo 




I frigidus 
1 torpidus 
1 gravidus 
1 nitidus 




and 

and 
and 
and 


frigedo 
torpedo 
gravedo 
niiedula 




1 


moTieta. 


and 


monedula 




1 lividus 




and 


livedo 




formidus 




and 


formldo 




where the e of the n 


ouna leads 


us again to the ve 


rba in eo. 


to the -io verbs cupio and *lubio = Skr 
How are we to explain the nouna it 


cupido libido, belong 

lubhyati. 

-tudo, and why have 



Iwe no examples with -ado 1 The latter question is simply 

answered. The nouns in -ado had no locus standi since the 

ground was already occupied by those in -ios. The former 

question requires further consideration. To describe the 

termination -tudo as a contamination of tU and -do would be 

doubtless correct; valetudo is really a combination of valetu- 

and valedo. But such explanations leave unsettled the crux 

of the problem, namely the precise manner in which the 

contamination occurred. Is there anything in favour of the 

theory that the words in tus, e.g. habitus, produced those in 

-tudo, e.g. kabitiido, by way of verbs of the type hahHyuere'i 

The objection to this explanation is the rarity of this type of 

verb in Latin, although metuo statuo and actutum show that 

they might ea.sily be formed. Against this must be set the 

fact that denominatives in -uyati are not uncommon, and in 

Greek under the form -evm they constitute a lai^e class. On 

J the whole, therefore, I am inclined to abide by the theory 

I itfaat the termination -tudo descends from a stage of the Latin 

Kilanguage when the denominatives in -tuo were actually more 

leommou, as they were always possibie. The verbs quoted, 

I tnetao and statuo, are old, and a few other forma such as 

■ iSia^uto', astutus, comittus point to further instances. This 

Titheory at least explains the long u, which on the hypothesis 

^bf mere contamination would cause a difficulty. An alterua- 
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tive theory might be suggested on the basis of the feminine 
stems such as virtut- and servitut-, which are undeniably pre- 
Italic. Servitudo might then be due to the proportion 

quiet' : gravedo (quiedo) = servitut- : servitudo, 

I think the former theory has the preference. 

Of the few isolated words containing the d-suflSx we may 
pass over laudo, plaudOy crudus, turdus and clades, in which 
the suffix is pre-Italic; cf. Celtic laudo (Stokes in Fick 
Etym, Ft.* ii. p. 2S7\ A,S. flautan, Engl, flout, Celt, kroudis 
(Stokes op. Fick* ii. p. 98), while the etymology of turdus 
and clades is notorious. There remain 

(1) fraudo from the root dhuer dhru^ cf. Sanskrit dhvar 
dhurta and Fick Etym. Wb* I. p. 76 ; 

(2) claudo for cldvido, cf. Gk. KXrjfrk, Lat. clavis ; 

(3) the adjectives 

[nvdu;s], tardus, udus, foedus, raudus, veredus^ surdus, 

claudus 

on which cf. Niedermann's article, /. F, x. 221 sqq. ; 

(4) trucldo from trucldus, cf. Stolz, Historische Oram- 
matik p. 387. The comimon derivation from trud-ddo pre- 
supposes a verb of improbable formation, and requires us 
also to derive intemedda from intemeci-cida. I would not 
however deny that these two words may be due to the 
analogy of pdriclda ; 

(5) viridis is a variant of *viridiis ; 

(6) merced', lapid-, cassid, cuspid-, promulsid', custod-, 
cupped', patud- are of known etymology, but suggest no 
obvious inference ; 

(7) pecud' is of interest by reason of its gender and its 
antithesis in meaning to pecus. These are in favour of an 
original d, not due to analogy ; 

(8) fastidium from fastus. 

With suada (cf. r^hv^ suadeo), praeda (usually derived 
from prae-heda), codex, merda, taeda, cicada I do not propose 
to deal. Alauda is said to be of Gallic origin. 
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Coming now to nasalized forms we fiad a primary use of 
Bie suflis in the following 

(a) /■undo = §hu-T>dd (cf. Brugm. Gr. n. p. 1047) 



fir. 



A form withoi 



= kunffati . 
.al occurs 



harati. 

in Gothic ffiutan, A.S. 



giutan : fundo = kart- : krnt 

= hweits : ^ind ; 
(6) glans = Slav, ielgdi, cf. Gk. ^dXavoi, Sk. ffuda = *grda 



(c) grando is on account of its r to be separated from 
the Greek ;(;rtXaff(, with which it agrees insiifBx. It belongs 
to x^paBo-; ^apaBpa. Sk. hradunl is therefore doui)tful ; 

{d) frond- is probably for bkru^ondi, cf. frutex Sk. 
H'Mruna, as fans is for §liy,07iii ; 

9 (e) scando (cf. (r^ai^oi ir«(ij'5a\oi', Sk. skand) had in I.E. 
acquired the value of a root. But from certain words we 
most infer that it is a developed form of a root sqa. Thus 
in ffKTjTTTti) we have an extension with p, while in Latin 
from a participle *sqiitos come scoio acatio scateo and 
scaturio, v. supra p. 95 ; 

(/) blandus belongs to the same toot as ^\d^ fiaKa,K6it 
&c., cf Sk. mlayaii mlana. The verb is also to be traced in 
. Celtic, where forms meld mla mlati and mtatos are postu- 
lated (Stokes in Fick Btym. Wort.' ii. pp. 212—3). Now 
from the same root should be derived blStio and hlHtero, and 
we have therefore 

blandus : blatio = scando : scatio. 
This will help us tu explain 

(ff) pando by the side of pateo, which baa long been a 
cause of difficulty. I would refer both to the root of spatium 
and apes' ; 

(A) splendeo (Old Celt, landi, ap. Stokes, op. dt. p. 239) if 
connected with ffTrXjjSds (Prellwitz s.v.) will also belong here. 
1 So also Giles (bj leltRr). 
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Among the secondary forms with the nasalized suflBx 
I assign the first place to two words which have been most 
commonly omitted in this connection, viz. coxendix and 
clacendix : — 

CoxendKx * the hips ' occurs in Plautus as a synon3n3i for 
coxa and coads. It is impossible to account for the suffix 
except as a survival, since there exists no analogy to explain 
its formation. When we observe the same termination 
attached to a kindred word kahmdara * hips ' in Sanskrit, 
we can recognize no other possibility; 

clacendKx (Plautus) and calcendix (Paulus) have the same 
suffix, and denote a kind of shell. The connection with 
KokxH is of coiirse impossible, and the derivation is obscure. 
But the termination is unmistakable. Both coxendix and 
clacend^ have a short 1, as have filix coturnix &c., which 
suggests that they are extensions of an earlier stem -ndi (cf. 
glandi &c.), not -ndl ; 

harundo and hirundo likewise show a nasal, bnt their 
etymology is not certain. In the former, if the h has really 
the best authority, we may see a connection with hasia^ Got. 
gcLzds, which we must then refer to an I. EL ghagdos^ not 
§had'dos; but a more tempting suggestion would omDect 
the word with Engl, arrow ; 

nebrundines nefrondes ' testicles/ cf. Gk. vc^pal, stud by 
the side of coxendix^ as must also 

cfXMSSundia ' the thick intestines,' which I woald doive 
from a noun crassus or crassu. 

All the above words stand apart firom the oontnyfeisT as 
to the origin of the gerundive, and possess an indepeodent 
evidence of their own. Had their etymolc^ li^en cjear, 
the\ would long ago have settled the questioiL Box after 
advancing so £air it would be impossible to paase ax dis 
point without enquiring whether any new scggietsun caai be 
derived with reference to this much debat^ed qoestMs. 

In the first place, it is impc^sible not to see tlias iimtfta- 
fmwdids is a participle to temptabo^ jost as wftwriJai is to 
r'Jro. Bat in the u of -bumlms we most lec^CKa^ die a 
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of the root bhu. bundus is then precisely analogical to 
fundo. 

-bundus : Sk. bhuta = fundo : re/uto. 
Temptabundus is a form corresponding as present participle 
to such Sanskrit verbs as atidhl-bk'd andh'i-bhuta. 

SecuTidus again is related to secutus as -bu.ndus to bhuta. 

Rotundus : although in Latin, Aryan, and probably 
Celtic, the related words show no trace of m. yet in the 
Lithuanian and Lettish i-itulei I'itulis 'round plate' the 
u is found, and rotundus may therefore be another parallel 
to -bundus. 

The adjectives in -mmdus, such as fecundus facundus 
iucundus verecundvs, present a much more difficult problem. 
They are obviously derived from shorter adjectives in -us, 
one of which, verecus, indeed exists in the Sanskrit varaka 
'wretched' 'contemptible.' But what was the tertium, or 
law of the formation, remains donbtful\ We might suppose 
nouns in -on to have intervened, so that rubictindus would 
come from rubicondus or rubicomdvs, formally analogous to 
the Greek ^tXtuM'Sij? ^ Aeirxp'ovZa^, and this would derive 
some support from the river-uame Rubicon. But there are 
limits to such an explanation, and it is hard to believe for 
instance with Br^al {M6m. Soc. Ling. ix. p. 30} that vohmtas 
comes not from voliintitas, but from volon + tas. Under 
what circumstances would a volon- or a verecon- be em- 
ployed ? 

The gerund and gerundive, again, still preserve their 
secret. It seems clear from Weisweiler's ai^uments that the 
gerundive was the earlier. But this need not preclude the 
supposition of early feminine nouns, such as calendae, since 
such nouns are found in Greek KOfitB-ij, Sanskrit pi<^ &c, 
and not uncommonly in the Litu-Slav dialects {v. if^ra)*. 




' In BUggeating an estensioti of b aafftx gu (of. SV. mrdayaku Sea.), we 
shoald certainly be able to cite the analogy at the words in -biindui. 

' The SlaT. Icoltnda ' new year's day ' is thoaght to be a loan word, aee 
Miklosich, EtjjTH. Wb. i.v. The Lat. word cannot be an adjective in 
agreement with dies, since it woald then be masonline, cf. Jatti nefaiti. It 
is a nonn like idua and feriue, unless poasi'blj with both eaiendae and aanae 
\t is understood. 
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As regards the double forms regundus and regendus, the 

foritier is proved the earlier for Latin (Neue, Formenlehre 

II. pp. 452 — 3) except in the case of verb stems ending in v, 

as volvendus from volvo. But it is perhaps not impossible 

that volvendus comes from volvondus as vaster from vaster 

(Solmsen, Studien zur Lat. Sprachgeschichte pp. 1 — 29). 

The e is however demonstrated for the Oscan and Umbrian 

dialects. 

A possible hypothesis would be to derive regundus from 

reguntduSj amandus from amantdus. But against this the 

isolated forms crassundia hirundo &c. raise a protest. 

Mr Horton-Smith's well-known theory (see his articles, 

e 
Am, J. Phil. XV. — XVII.), according to which regundus is 

e 

a compound of regom (a noun in the accusative) + do from 
do 'give/ if this composition is ascribed to an Italic period, is 
unconvincing for the same reason. But if it is placed at an 
earlier age, a possibility which Mr Horton-Smith has con- 
templated {Am. J. Phil. XVII. p. 449 n. 9 and p. 451), if that 
is to say we are to recognize an Indo-European suffix OND 
END, the question takes a dififerent shape. The failure of 
the numerous attempts to explain the form seems in fact 
to indicate that it must be traced to prehistoric times; cf. 
the case of the /c-perfect, which was finally unravelled by 
Johansson Beitr. zur griech. Spraxihkunde pp. 56 sqq., where 
the same result was attained. Of an Indo-European -nd 
suffix I have already adduced some traces, and more may 
now be brought to notice. 

C. The LitU'Slav Dialects. 

We have already quoted from this source one well-known 
and unmistakable example of the nd suffix, namely the Old 
Slavonic zelad^=glans Gk. fiaXavo^. It is reasonable to 
anticipate that where one such form is found we may meet 
with others of the same type. This anticipation is fully 
justified, and though in this .sphere I am compelled to rely 
on the collections of others, such collections have been made 
for us by scholars of the highest authority. 
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In the firsb place, Leskiea 
Womina im Litamschen, pp. 08S — 
words from the Lithuanian anil Lettish dialects. It is true 
that throughout this and the Slavonic area an element of 
uncertainty is introduced, as in Latin, by the falling together 
of the simple and aspirated mediae. But this difficulty may 
be obviated in practice by external considerations, and the 
evidence of other dialects. The words quoted are 

skildndis ' the skin (made of swine's intestines) of a 
sausage,' cf. skihis 'swine's intestines': Leskieu compares 
the suffix with that of Slav. zeladUkU ' stomach ' ; 

tilandi (Lettish) ' deck-planka of a boat ' = Lith. tiles ; 

halandi ' wild dove ' = Lett. balMs ; 

jdstandis ' the constellation Cassiopeia ' ; 

baldnda, Lett, baiande ' a certain plant ' ; 

rakanda ' kind of basket," rakaHdas ' vessel ' ; 

valandd ' delay,' ' idleness,' cf. Slav, valonsa ap. Miklosich 
Etym. Wb. s. v. ; 

varanda ' band of willow-twigs in place of iron round a 
wheel.' Leskien compares the verb verti and we may add 
the Sk. vrnda 'crowd,' vara7t4o, 'multitude,' 'verandah,' 
■wrapper ' ; 

kekunda ' association,' cf. keke ' cluster of grapes ' ; 

lijunda ' conglaciatus imber,' of. lyti ' to rain ' ; 

skarunda ' rags,' ' shreds,' cf. skari ' tatter,' skiiH ' sever,' 
Engl, shear ; 

rakii/nda ) ' reckoning,' from the borrowed rok&ti ' to 

rotundas J reckon ' : Leskien suggests that the word is 
corruption of the Polish rachunek ; 

Bzi'd.pandas ' haysack ' ; 

^ [ (Lettish) ' whetstone,' cf, Lit. galdsti ' to whet ' ; 



galdds ] 

waldda (Lettish) ' speech,' cf. Slav, volati ' cry.' 



For the Slavonic dialects we have a list in Miklosich'a 
Qrammatik der Slav. Sprachen, 11. pp. 210 — 1, from which I 
quote the following : 

', (Old Slav,) ' foul' = Servian skaredan id., Rus- 
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sian skaredit * filthy/ skareda * niggard ' ; cf. Fick, Idg. Wort.* 
^ I. p. 144 and Miklosich Etym, Wh, s. v. ; 

gov^do (Old Slav.) ' ox ' = Lett, gums f. ' cow/ Bulg. 
govSdo, &c. This word would nearly correspond to Sk. 
govinda govindu, and I have long doubted whether these are 
really derived from go 4- 'Jvind, cf. Miklosich op. db. s. v. ; 

baj^da (Polish) * legend/ from bajati * fari ' ; ' fandus ' ; 

gaw^da (Polish) *blatero/ cf. Sk. gavate and Miklosich 
op. dt. s. V. gav — ; 

krawadd f. (Polish) * corner ' = Old Slav. *krawg.di (Mik- 
losich, Gramm. ii. p. 211) krajati, Russian krM 'rim/ * bor- 
der/ 'bank.' The word is interesting because connected 
with krundo' Old Celt, krundi- * round/ Sk. kurh^la = krn- 
dala or krundala, from the root of oakra and kvk\o<; ; 

prachanda pracharanda ' dust of dried pears strewn with 
confections ' (Cech) ; for the Slav, root perch and its deriva- 
tives V. Miklosich Etym. Wb. s. v, ; 

iklecanda (Cech) from klecati ' to have bent knees * ; 
kovanda (Cech) from kovati ' to forge ' ; 
molenda 

These three words are proper names. 

ludandia (Servian) 'stultus/ cf. Old Slav, ludii &c. ap. 
Miklosich op, dt. s. v. 

zacependa (Little Russian) * hook/ ' quarrelsome person ' ; 

zmSnda (Little Russian) * niggard ' = Polish zminday 
^Jivm ' to hold fast/ * squeeze ' ; 

chlupendrSj ) ' niggard ' (White Russian) ; cf. Russ. sku- 

skupendrSj ) pe6i, Servian skoupec * miser ' ; the Old 

Slav, word is skapX ' niggard/ XJrslav. skompit ; 

dunThdcL \ 

. , .,1 (id.) ' srreat fool/ cf. Russian dvH ' folly/ &c. 

(dunlda P / ,?., i . , .^ ■, ^ 

\ . , V I and Miklosich op. cvt. s. v. dur- ; 

durvira) J 

orond- (Miklosich Etym. Wb. s. v.) ' transaction of busi- 
ness/ cf. Lit. arddas 'meal chest'; the Teutonic equivalent, 
0. H. G. arunti aranti, A. S. arundjan, Engl, errand shows 
an I. E. t. 

Many of the above words are clearly kase forms, a result 
in agreement with what I have already inferred from the 
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Greek and the Sanskrit, and as in the case of the latter 
language, I conjecture that the employment of the termina- 
tion in prefer names was due to this cause. 

The forms without a nasal are too numerous to be 
quoted at length. A few are cited by Brugmann {QrundrisSf 
II. p. 384), and many more by Leskien, pp. 586 — 7. We 
may note the following: — 

(1) from Leskien 

(a) nouns : — 

j-i' f inundation,' c£ English ' float ' ; 

kliauda ' error,' from kliliti ' to remain suspended ' ; 
grebsdas ' chips,' &c., from grebt * scrape ' ; 
pirmagimdis 'first-born,' from gimti yeveaOai, gimdyti 
yevvdv : cf. Lett, d/emde * mother ' ; 
schude * suture,' from siuti ' to sew.' 

(b) adjectives : — 

plijbdas * swimming,' cf. pludi supra ; 
erds * loose,' from irti ' to go apart.' 

(2) from Miklosich (11. pp. 205—211 and Etym. Wb.) 

(a) nouns : — 

svoboda ' freedom ' ] from a stem svobU ^8vo-, which sup- 

«t;o6o(ii ' freeman ' J plies very numerous derivatives in 
all the Slavonic languages ; 

Idgoda * petulantia,' &c., from lagoti ; 

jagoda * berry,' cf. Lit. iJ^ra, &e., op. Miklosich s, v. and 
Brugm. Qrundris^ I. § 174 a ; 

cebdda ' step,' from cebati ' to pace ' ; 

vraSda ] . -. > r ^ < > 

„ - >■ ' enmity, from vragu enemy ; 

prav^a ' jvistice/ from pravu *just' ; 
goljada ' miser,' from goH * poverty ' ; 
beseda ' speech ' ; 

kromid% * onion,' cf xpofivov Lit. kermitsze, &c., ap. 
Prellwitz, Etym. Tf6. p. 165 ; 
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pizda ' vulva ' »Jpiz ; 

strnad * sturnus/ cf. Miklosich 8, v, sternadit ; 
iivad (Neoslav.) 'animal/ in Servian * domestic birds/ 
from iiv 'vivere/ 

Especially notable are the numerous Servian collectives 
in -adXjadi, such as 

junad 'juvenci' ; 
grdad ' graeca juventus * ; 
krmad ' sues ' ; 
herad * ferae ' ; 
cincarcorf ' zingari/ 

Though most common in this dialect, these are found 
sporadically in all the old and new Slavonic languages. 

(ft) adjectives : — 

sida (Old Slav.) * canus * V^e, cf. Buss, sjedoi sjeriii, &c. ; 
prazdil (Old Slav.) * pregnant/ cf. Servian prazan Polish 
proiny ; 

tvriidii (Old Slav.) *durus/ cf. Lit. tvirtas. 

In general an inspection of the examples quoted by 
Miklosich reveals a close analogy between the employment 
of the t and d suffixes. Thus the abstracts in -oda, such as 
svoboda * freedom/ stand by the side of abstracts in -ofa, e.g. 
lagota 'malitia/ mUota 'gratia,' and very numerous others. 
As the latter suffix corresponds to the Gk. 7179, Lat. -fas, so 
the former corresponds to the Greek -S179. Further, we find 
the t, like d, accompanied by a nasal in words such as N. 
Slav, kurventa * ganea/ kurent ' carnival/ trobenta * trumpet ' — 
Old Slav. tmbcL The suffix ent is employed to denote the 
young of animals, and in this use forms the singulars of the 
collectives in -ad, e.g. Servian tde 'calf/ colL pL telad 
* calves.' For similar employment of the n^ suffix in Lithu- 
anian see Leskien p. 585 \ 

^ We find the same suffix in Lat Veifntes from Fa t, in tiie nmnoons 
place, person, and tribe names in -^ntwm -^ntia Ac^ as LamnKU*^ SmrremiMai, 
Clmeniiui, CofoUia^ QViu, Jreiu, and extended by an >didi t k» of >li in the 
oidinarv -^Hfit. 
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In this connection we cannot pass over the word gospodi 
'dominua,' which shows a collective form in Servian gospoda 
'domini' and Old Slav, gospoda 'guest house' (Miklosich 
Eti/m. Wb. s. v.). The ( appears in Lat. hospet-, and there ia 
no reason for refusing to accept Fick's assumption (Idg. Wb.* 
I. p. 417) of a primitive stem ghospd (or ghospo-) by the side 
of ghosti, since gospodi and gospoda are regular derivatives 
from such a stem. The old derivation of hospes from hosti- 
potis, retained by Stolz Histor, Qrammatik, p. 98, may 
therefore be abandoned. 

These facts seem to me to diapoee of the possible sugges- 
tion that the Slavonic d here corresponds to I. E. dk. 
Brugmann, who observes (Grundriss, u. p. 384-) that "d = vor- 
bait. -Slav, d scheint nur fiir lebedi, (a. o.) sicher zu stehen," 
himself admits I. E. d iu ieladi = glans, though a doubt 
would seem just as plausible here as elsewhere. I do not 
myself doubt the existence of an I. E. suffix dh, cf. Indo- 
Iran. isudh. But Brugmann, while allotting a small space 
to the rf-suffix, concedes to the dh no mention at all. Con- 
sidering the correspondences alleged above, and further the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Italic, and, as I shall now proceed to men- 
tion, the Teutonic, evidence in favour of the d, a sceptical 
attitude seems no longer tenable. 



D. Teutonic Dialects. 



^ 



Among the numerous adjectives with Teutonic t corre- 
sponding to I, E. d, and analogous to Latin tardus &c., we 
need quote only 

N. H. G. swarts = I.E. suordos, cf. Lat. sordes and Brugm, 
ffr.'p. 321; 

Engl. Juilt, Got halts 'lame' = I.E. koldos, cf. Lat. claudas 
^tiam\dus, Sk. kdma kuni &a ; 

N. H. G. ganz = I.E. gkondoa, cf. Sk, gkana ' thick ' ; 

N. H. G. kurs = 0. H. G. scttrs = I. E. skrdos, cf. English 
short ' and Qk. Kupjov = I. E. skrtos and Prellwitz pp, 
169^70 ; 
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N. H. G. stolz, Norse stoltr = I.E. stoldos, cf. Lat. stolidus ; 
O. H. G. glanz ' bright * = I. E. ghlcmdos, cf. Engl, glint, 
Lat. helvus, Gk. ;j^\a)po9, Sk. AaW, &c. ; 

A. S. stunt * dull/ ' stupid ' = Germ. stunz\ 
A. S. hlutor * pure * = Got. hlutrs, Norse AZw^r. 

Some of the above words lie open to the suspicion that 
the d had acquired root- value in I. E. times, and that they 
are therefore adjectives in -0, not in -do, A similar sus- 
picion might attach to some of the nouns which show the 
same form, such as Germ, malzy Engl, malt, Engl. ^hint' = 
Norse heimta (cf. geheim), Germ. AoZ^= Engl, holt (cf. /c\aSo9, 
&c.). Germ. stelze = T^iig\, stilt, cf. stellen. Germ. 60^2^ = Engl. 
bolt, Engl, dint from /s/dhen and numerous others. I will there- 
fore quote forms which by interposing a vowel between root 
and suffix leave all doubt out of the question. Brugmann cites 

O.H.G. albiz ' swan * = Slav, lebedl ; 

O.H.G. hiruz ' hart ' = A.S. heorot ; 

Got. stiviti ' patience ' ; 

O.H.G. fiscizzi ' fishing ' ' fischerei ' ; 
referring for further examples of the last, not uncommon, 
type to Bahder Verbal abstract 111 flF. They are in faot 
closely connected with the common verbs in -ezzen, A.S. -ettan 
-etan, Got. -atjan, and need no further exemplification. But 
there are certain isolated words to be added to Bruginann's 
list. These are 

(1) names of animals, plants &c. ; 

Germ, ameise * ant ' = Engl, emmet, O.H.D. a/meiza, A.S. 
cemette, usually connected with Germ. ewMg, EngL empty (cf 
Kluge s. vv. and Noreen Urgerm. Lautlehre pp. 52, 86, 92) ; 

O.H.G. araweiz * pea ' = A.S. erit, Germ, erbse, cf. Latin 
ervam and Kluge s.v, Noreen, p. 92 ; 

O.H.G, homaz ' hornet ' = A.S. hymet, M.H.G. homiz, 
N.H.G. homisse, cf. Lat. crabro and Kluge s,v., Noreen 
pp. 52, 64 and Brugm. Or,^ I. p. 567 ; 

O.H.G. ganazzo = A,S, ganot, Engl, ganaet and gander, 
from the root of x^^> harnsa &c., in which the s appears to be 
suffixal, see Kluge s.v, Oans ; # 
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O.H.G. ga/miza = A.S. hind = Gk. Keiid^, ace. to Noreen 
pp. 133 and 152, but? If Sk. camara is really, as Ncvreen 
suggests, herewith connected, the root is kem, not qem ; 

A.S. q/fe^=O.H.G. o6a^ = Germ. obst 'fruit'; cf. Kluge 
8.V. ; 

O.H.G. chrebazo = Germ, krebse, Engl, crab &c., cf. 
Kluge 8,v, ; 

O.H.G. binuz ' rushes ' = A.S. beonet, Engl, 'bentgrass' 
Germ, binsey cf. Kluge s.v. ; 

A.S. Am^ = Germ. m> = Gk. /coi/tSe? (Noreen p. 132), cf. 
/cvi^co, Celt. A^iida (Stokes in Fick Idg. Wb.* ii. p. 95); 

A.S. efete^newt'; 

A.S. ilfetu 'swan ' = O.H.G. albiz &c. ; 

A.S. ilnetu * domesticus sus ' ? 

O.H.G. erizzi aruzzi = Germ, erz; 

On Engl, and A.S. linnet v, p. 138. 

(2) names of abstracts and the like ; 

O.H.G. mahalazi ' causa,' from mahalon * spondere'; 
Got. a^laitei ' wantonness ' from agh ' wanton *; 
A.S. bcernete ' burning,' rhete ' rowing,' cenette ' solitude ' 
&c.; 

A.S. freot * freedom ' ; 

A.S. Ifeowet ' servitus,' = O.H.G. diwwizi, from )nW ' serf.' 

The Gothic ^wadw shows I.E. ^. 

AuS. eofot ' debt,' * crime ' ; 

A.S. sweofot ' sleep ' ; 

A.S. nirwet ' narrowness ' ; 

Engl, dimmet * dimness ' ; 

Engl, lent = A.S. lencten, O.H.G. lengiz and lengo ' ver ' ; 

Got. andanv/mts, from anda-niman ' reception.' 

(3) collectives and kindred words; 

• _ 

O.H.G. himilazi * laquearia,' see Graff Sprachschatz IV. 
p. 944 ; 

A.S. ^iccet * thicket,' ]^ymet ' thombush,' stan-hiwet ' place 
for hewing stones ' ; 
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A.S. elmet * forest of elms/ cf. Kluge Nominale Stamm- 
bildimgslehre p. 36. 

On gesteinze &c. v. infra p. 144. 

(4) the adjective. 

O.H.G. emiz emaz * industrious ' ' persistent ' = O. Ice- 
landic lamtr, name of a people, cf. Noreen pp. 52 and 85, 
Kluge p. 65. 

(5) Names of places, of uncertain etymology, e.g. 

Engl. Kennet (A.S. Gynete), Thanet (A.S. panet), Emmet 
Note especially O.H.G. Wormaz (Vormatia), M. H. G. 
Wormez, the town of Worms. 

The above is a fairly extensive list of words which are 
open to no question. How many of the numerous English 
nouns in -et, such as strumpet^ bucket, belong here, must be 
left to others to determine, since in the cases where no 
Anglo-Saxon or other Teutonic form is found the termination 
may generally be Norman \ The large proportion of animal 
and plant names in the above confirms our previous observa- 
tions regarding the Sanskrit and Slavonic analogies. In 
the word linnet A.S. linete we have a good example of the t 
as a kose suflSx, since the word is clearly a shortened form of 
line-twige or line-twigle, which has the same sense : cf Germ. 
hdnfling and Lat. carduelis. 

As regards derivation, the A.S. nouns in -et are plainly, 
like the Latin adjectives in -dus and the Greek forms in -So, 
deverbal. This appears from the occurrence of groups, such 
as 

nearu ' narrow,* nirwan ' confine,' nirwet * narrowness ' ; 

sice ' sigh,' sican * to sigh,' sicet 

sicettung . 
sicettan * to sigh ' ; 

rum ' space,' * spacious,' ryman ' to make roomy,' rym^et 
' space,' * extension ' ; 

^ Ferret is said to be Low Latin. The verb fidget is an extended form of 
fidge. What of midget and midge t 



' a sigh,' 
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sivefan ' to sleep,' sweo/c 



ifitude 



^eowan ' to serve, peowot ' servitu 
and it is especially clear in oruetet ' lightning ' from the 
compouTid verb oncelan ' to kindle.' The transition from 
the abstract to the concrete sense is well illustrated in 
nirwet ' narrowness ' and ' a narrow place,' and stan-hiwet ' a 
place for stone-hewing.' 

Forms with a nasal are present also in the Teutonic 
field and, though I must here again write with reserve, the 
examples certainly seem worthy of quotation and may 
perhaps be further examined by specialists. Most of them 
will be found quoted in Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik 
under suffix NT. In the first place, the oldest O.H.G. 
records supply us with numerous names in -anzo -enzo -inzo, 
and the corresponding feminines with -anza &c. Such are 
Slouganzo, Reffemo, Rihhema: Grafif (Althockdeutsch, 
Spracksckatz) gives among others Abimo as a variant of 
Ebbo Ebiso Ebilo Ebheru. Now by the side of these are 
found cases without a nasal, as the just-quoted Ebizo and 
Wi'nizo = Winifred. For further examples cf Pott Per- 
aonennameu i. pp. 122 sqq, Similar cases appear to exist 
in Anglo-Saxon, where we find for instance the town of 
Dartmouth or Dertamupa also bearing the name Deretita- 
mupa^. I sii.spect that in Bregent/ord, the old name of 
Brentford, we have a similar form, and that many German 
place-names in -tz and -tls are of like etymology. Now 
Grimm, who has already ri. p. 223 (ed. 1) compared the 
Teutonic ( suflis with the S of piiirrai^etv &c., finds in the d 
of these names a correspondence with the Greek patronymics 
in -&IJ9 : and Pott, who contests this suggestion, urges against 
it no substantial reason. I hold therefore that the connection 
of the German z with the Greek S is a plausible one, especially 
as the same d is now recognized in' Latin, and if this is the 
case, we can scarcely regard the nasalized forms as a class 
apart : we must bring them into relation with the Sanskrit 
names in -anda. 

xista in Darlford and Darenth. on 
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But this is not all. Among the 'words which Grimm 
quotes are many, indeed there is a whole class, which are not 
proper names, and there seems to me to be good reason for 
citing them here. I refer in particular to the verbs in 
-enzen found in early and late High German dialects 'to 
express similarity of taste and smell ' or the like.. Grimm 
cites O.H.G. navenzon ' cavillari/ M.H.G. snarrenzen (garrire?) 
in snarrenzaere, N.H.G. bockenzen judenzen kupferenzen 
rauchenzen wildenzen. One, faulenzen 'to be idle' with 
the noun faulenzer, has found its way into the modern 
literary language, and although Kluge in treating of this 
word {Et, Wb, s. faul), which he describes as ' erst fruh nhd.,' 
derives the suffix from the Latin -entiay there are serious 
considerations which make against this explanation. What 
of the O.H.G. forms? Are these also influenced by the 
Latin? This would be, I imagine, less probable, though 
considering their fewness it might be an acceptable explana- 
tion. But two facts seem to me to weigh very strongly 
against it. In the first place, the High German and the 
Anglo-Saxon dialects very commonly employ the non- 
nasalized verbs in -azen -ezen -ettan -etan with the same 
intensive signification. Thus we have H.G. (xtmazan 
' hvQdA^iQy juwazan 'jiibilare,' worfazan 'jactare,' K,^.ludetan 
'salutare,' gaffetan ' deridere,' hopetan * saltare' &a, and this 
formation also survives in the modern dialects. Secondly, 
we have instances of both nasalized and non-nasalized forms 
from the same stem. The Anglo-Saxon verb droppetan 
* stillare ' is identical with the O.H.G. trophazjan, and by the 
side of the latter there exists a noun trophima ' a drop.' 
Viscenza * piscatura,* again, is by Grimm plausibly inferred 
fix)m the modern fischenze, and we find d^fisgizzi and fisgazzi 
with the same meaning, while snarrenzen (supra) has nt cor- 
responding to the t of snori}. The termination nt is also 
instanced by Grimm in the A.S. racenta 'a chain/ c£ also 
racete and racca * cord ' and O.H.G. rahhinza, Icel. rehendr, 

^ We find the nAsal in primary forms also, as A. S. fprtntaii, O. EL G. 
sprituan by the side of sprizan. 
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and we may add yeofe7tto (pi.) 'theft',' and perhaps Norse 
kofenta or kaventa ' amali beer,' The supposition of a Latin 
origin for the suffix in these cases seems entirely out of the 
question. Grimm has already pointed out the obvious con- 
nection between the nasalized and non-nasalized forms, and 
I do not see how this can in fact be overlooked. But in that 
case the Greek ica\ii'Beoij,ai Sec. are at once called to mind. 

The vowel preceding the t in the above Teutonic 
examples varies : we find a e i u ai, and the absence of a 
vowel in auch forma aa holt halt &o. and Old Norae forma 
higta ' inclinare ' and the like. The auffixal vowel following 
the d varies. Stiviti Jisinzzi &c. appear to be to stems, and 
the aame is the caae with the Anglo-Saxon hmmete ligete 
&c. In the Gothic aglaitei we have probably a naaal exten- 
sion of an I.E. -d%. The Anglo-Saxon ilfetu ' swan ' corre- 
sponds in suffix with the Slavonic and Proto-Greek collectives 
in -da. and for this reason I suspect that it originally bore 
a collective sense. But the further investigation of these 
points I must leave to more competent scholars. The 
origin of the consonant and ite occasional accompaniment 

iby a nasal seem to be definitely made clear. 

I cannot better conclude this § than by quoting a 

sentence from Grimm's Grammar iii. p. 342 of the first 

edition, retained in the latest : " Could not the ra he a 

mere nasal and inaerted? compare fisg-izi, Jiec-izi with 

ema ; traph-ezeii with troph-ema, in general the above 

;ted verbs -azan -ezen with those in -enzen, although the 

irmer have not exactly the same reference to smell and 

'iaste." 

E. Iranian, Aii7ieiiian, Celtic. 

The Iranian dialects exhibit a few words containing a 

Hrimary suffix d. Such are qaid- 'put to sleep' W^ap), 

t^pioid- 'cause to howl' (-/lirus), gkzhrad- ' &o\v ' = gkzhar-, 

Wiuiid- ' rob ' = haz-, frdd- ' demand ' = jra, varezd- ' work,' 

f^ed (Sk. nvrd) ' pardon.' A nasalized form moreUd from 

* has been already quoted : cf. also Spiegel, Altirdnische 

^ For the teOie of. tbe nan-iiaealized biETnett 'burning' revtte 'roving' Ao. 
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Sprachen, pp. 126 — 7. Of course it is not certain that the 
Iranian d here represents I.E. d, and again this consonant is 
often connected by scholars with the root dd (v. Williams- 
Jackson, A vesta Chrammar, p. 190, ^ 691—2), which is how- 
ever only a conjecture. With qahd, cf. A.S. sweofot Of 
the d as a secondary suflSx, I can quote no examples except 
the above cited kamer^dd: but this may be due to the 
character of the Avestan writings, if, as I contend, the use 
of the suflSx was a peculiarity of familiar speech. How little 
should we know of it in Sanskrit, if we depended for informa- 
tion upon the Veda alone ! It is possible that a careful 
study of Justi*s Iranisches Namenbuch might prove in this 
respect remunerative ; but the linguistic equipment required 
for this purpose is enormous and quite beyond my command. 

The Armenian has apparently, in addition to the proeth- 
nic said (Arm. airt), only three instances of the d-suflSx, viz. 
cnawt = dn-aut * cheek,* cf yivo^ yidOo^, &c., haut * herd,' 
cf TTwu, and c^aut from dl * blade,' 'stalk.' According to 
Hubschmann, Armen. Oramm. pp. 456 — 7, 468, these are 
stems in -ti corresponding to I.E -di. 

With the Celtic dialects I do not pretend to deal. 
From Stokes' Urkeltischer Sprachschatz I have already cited 
kroudos = Lat. cruduSy and krundoa = Sk. kundala. We may 
also note surdos 'bright,' cf. Lat. serenus, as a parallel to 
UirduSy jada &c. Other words, such as spundos ' stake,' cf 
Germ. spiesSy have a d which may be assigned to the * root.' 
In general the suffixes d and nd appear to be extremely 
widespread in the Celtic languages, and may repay a future 
enquiry. For the present the difficulty of distinguishing 
original d and t (cf Brugm. Orundriss II. p. 384) must 
restrict the discussion of this portion of the subject to speci- 
alists in Celtic philology. 

Conclusion. 

In the course of the above examination of material we 
have, as I imagine, demonstrated the existence of an LE. 
primary and secondary d- suffix in three classes ef forms, (1) 
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non-thematic forms in -d. (2) thematic forms in -do, (3) 
nasalized forms. We may now consider their relations from 
a more general point of view. 

The second type needs no further discussion. It seems 
to persist unchanged in the Latin tardus and stolidus and the 
Greek aj(^h6v j^^pofiaBo^ /cofiiBij. 

The first type exists in a few Sanskrit nouns auch as 
drsad and pdrsad, and in large claeaes of Greek nouns and 
adjectives ending with -a? and -is. Which language, if 
either, is the better representative of the parent language, 
and what was the primitive employment of the stem ? 
The Latin examples are too few and too scattered to con- 
tribute anything to the solution of the question. 

The Greek speaks, as regards the adjectives, with an 
uncertain sound, since by restricting them to the feminine 
gender it seems to suggest that they are really substantives. 
As regards the nouns, we find (1) a collective sense in some 
words such as ^vWd^ and XtSd^i, and the numerals such as 
Tfiai, (2) a diminutive sense in XtOdi vijctk &c. (whence the 
extensions -iSiov, -vSpiov, -vWiov), (3) an abstract, some- 
times collective, sense in eptf (j-rdai^ Tvpavi'iv &c., (i) an 
individual sense in B/jto^J'? 'Apxav &c. 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to 
consider the indication supplied by the Sanskrit pair of 
words pdrsad ' a sect ' ' assembly,' and jmsantfa ' a member 
of a sect,' the etymology of which has been discussed above. 
The assumption of LE. collectives in -d derives no further 
direct support from the Sanskrit, but such a supposition has 
many things to recommend it. 

In the first place the very prevalent formation of I.E. 
feminine collectives has been made as certain as any 
linguistic phenomenon by Johannes Schmidt's ' Pluralbildung 
der Neiitra.' A good example is the Greek ■n-eTpa. as com- 
pared with 7reT/>o?, and this particular sufSx a is the most 
frequently employed of all in the formation of the very 
numerous collectives of the Slavonic dialects (Miklosich II. 
pp. 52, 3). " The plural is often replaced by collectives, Old 
Slav, bratrija (ipparpCa) ' fratres,' gospoda 'domini'" {id. iv 
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pi 43). ''Many sobstantives are regarded as coUectiyes, 
their singular replacing the plural. Old Slav, biserii avadii " 
(id. p. 44). In Celtic dialects also, as we learn firom Zeuss 
Gramm, Cdt^ pp. 294, 5, this was a common phenomenon. 

From the Teutonic I have quoted the A.S. elmet * elm 
forest ' and yiccet ' thicket/ and O.H.G. himUazi ' laquearia.' 
ELIuge, who cites the first of these words (Stammbildungslehre 
p. 36), refers also to certain forms of the type g€beinze= 
gebeine, which are collected by Bech in Grermania x. 396, 
XIV. 431, XXIL 290. Examples are gekornze = hym, gAeinze 
s M.L.G. gebinete, getierze = tieren. The wonderful sagacity 
of Grimm had noted this type long ago in the first edition 
of his Grammar, IL p. 526. From the examples which he 
gives we can see that the collective sense resides, not as 
might be supposed in the prefix ge-, but in the termination. 
For we have forms lacking this prefix, such as Frisian 
binete ' hones '= gebeinze, M.L.D. tmirmte = gewiirmze, dSrete 
(undirete) = getierze, forms analogous to the A.S. elmet and 
O.H.G. hvmilazi above. The latter word is also found with 
the prefix in gihimilzi (Grafi*, AlthochdeiUsch. SprachschcUz 
IV. p. 944), and I do not doubt that a careful examination of 
Graff's work would reveal many similar cases\ 

From the Anglo-Saxon we may quote an interesting 
example of the collective use of the abstracts /reo^ ' freedom * 
and feowcet * slavery.' In the Leges Anglo-Scuconicae ed. 
Wilkins 1721 p. 143, Leges Cnuti 66/ we read 

and ^if we sceolon medmian and }esceadlic to daelan ylde 
a/nd }eo}Ofe, welan and wcedte, freot and yeowast, hcele and 
unhcele. 

Et tum debemus mediare ac discrete erogare senectuti et 
juventuti, diviti et pauperi, libero et servo, sano et infirmo. 

Here we find freot and yeowcet (= Urgerm. yiuwati), as 
well as the t stem }eo}oy, employed in precisely the same 
way as in Latin we find servitus for servi, cf O. Slav, rabu i 
svobode = servo et libero ap. Miklosich iv. p. 6 § 5. 

* To the kindness of Professor Kern I am indebted for the following 
Dutch examples: gehemelte and verhemelte 'roof,' * canopy,* geboomte 'trees,' 
geboefte 'rogues,' gestemte 'stars.' 
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The collective sense seems to me to reappear in the 
Greek 'EXXav and the tribe names such as 'AKafiapTif. 
Why should we supply yij witl the former aud ^vXtj 
with the latter ? It seems likely that <f)v\ri, which does 
not appear ia Homer, has supplanted ^vKov owing to the 
influence of these very names. 'EWds plainly meant not ' the 
land of Hellas,' but ' the Hellenic world,' originally ' the 
community of the "EkXoi,.' The whole analogy of ancient 
civilization, in which the tribe, and not the land, forms 
the effective unity, is in favour of this explanation. Thus 
we find from Mikloaich IV, p. 46 that "the plural or the 
collective of the name of the inhabitants denotes the 
land inhabited by them." So in old German, cf Grimm ii. 
p. 289. In Anglo-Saxon we have the collectives in -waru, 
e.g. hurhwaru ceast&fwam, denoting the inhabitants of a 
town. A similar use of the plural of tribe-names is found 
in Sanskrit, e.g. Bharatdh, and in the clasBical languages, 
e.g. Delphi, and elsewhere. 

I conceive therefore that the collective sense was the 
original denotation of the consonant d- stems, and although 
in the Teutonic and Slavonic forms with extended suffix, 
e.g. himilazi (= -diom), other factors such as the neuter 
gender (cf Zend mereyem 'wild fowl,' v. rnereya 'a wild 
bird' &c. ap. Kluge op. cit. § 73) may have cooperated, 
yet originally the d was sufficient to convey the required 
notion, no less than the diminutive notion in vijo-k &c., 
which later required the expanded suffixes -IBiov, -vSpiov, 
-vSMov (vWiof). 

I will waste no words in further proof of the close kinship 
of the collective and the abstract signification, ' Das Eldel ' 
means both 'nobility' and 'the nobility,' and we find the 
same double sense in the French ' noblesse,' in the Greek 
ipvy^, in the Latin civitas, and universally. To the Latin 
collective senatus corresponds a Lithuanian senative ' old s^e.' 
And thus with the d suffix we fiud Ipt?, Tvpavvh meaning 
'strife' and 'faction,' ' despotism^ and 'dynasty'; cf o-roiT-t? 
A /actio, and v. Giles Manual ofGomp. Phil. § 293. 
fWe must, however, offer some explanation of the 
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iadividiml meaning of the suffix Id names such as ^piat^t'^ 
and the adjectival application in voijA.% opeidv and the like. 
To the former anaiogies of a general kind are to he found in 
the employment of such collectives as bursche youth geknihti, 
some of which are instanced by Kluge op. dt. § 73. But a 
closer parallel is seen in such expressions as -the German 
frauemimrrher and damenzimmer and the Sanskrit ddfah 
■parivarak parigrahali. for ' woman ' or ' wife.' In ancient 
times the woman was conceded neither individuality nor 
personal name. Every daughter of a Julius was a Julia, 
and the ' female belongings ' of a Bpia^t would be Bpurtjiii. 
That there should be but one was a matter merely of fact. 
A further circumstance would assist the transition from the 
collective to the particular denotation. Collectives are often 
employed in a sort of amplifying plural. Id Latin, for 
instance, /rows means properly 'fohage' aa opposed to/oliuvi 
' leaf/ and yet the plural Jrondes ia often employed : and 
similarly " in the more recent Old Slav, records and in living 
Slavonic languages the collectives are not seldom used in the 
plural" (Miklosich IV. p. 45). In this way too the women 
of Bpto-jjs might be denoted politely as Bpio-jj^Ses, where 
Bpto-Tji\' would suffice, and as this is doubtless the way 
iu which ' youth ' attained an individual signification, I 
consider that the individual name hpiirrjti had a like de- 
velopment. 

The term 'collective' must not, we may note, be taken 
as necessarily implying a collection of already conceived 
individuals. In many cases the group presents itself first, 
and BO we find it natural that in Arabic (Wright Arabic 
Graanmar' i. p. 147 c) many individual names of trees and 
the like are derived from the collectives, as tamratun 'a. 
date-palm' from tamrun 'the species date-palm.' Thus I 
would account for the gender of Greek and Latin tree 
names, such aa Bpvi (^i;7o? pimis, as originally denoting the 
group, and I note that in Sanskrit we find many pairs, 
auch as nala m. 'water-lily' and nalini f. 'cluster of 
water-lilies.' The island names, again, such as ij 'PoSov 
<on which cf Fick B. B. XXIL p. 31), I would now regard 
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not as kuTznamen for ij 'PoSoyjja-oi; &c., but Jia collectives, cf. 
T(i "^Vvpa, TO %ep/ia and similar place names. 

The adjectival employment of S- atenas might be re- 
garded as primitive (the variation of thematic and non- 
thematic being a phenomenon common to all I.E. suffixes) 
but for the almost complete restrictioa to the feminine 
gender, which is inexplicable on this hypothesis. It may 
be due in part to apposition, which is a very common 
substitute for the use of adjectives in the Slavonic 
languages (Miklosicb Gramm. IV. p. 3) : but I ascribe it in 
the main to confusion with the thematic adjectives in -Bo. 
The varying form of stem in dva/cr- and avaxo-, <})vXaK- 
and ^vXaieo- will readily recur to mind ; but we have 
a specific instance in the word kXoSoi, whose feminine 
gender is no doubt to he ascribed to the non-thematic stem 
icXdS. 

The occasional diminutive sense of the S- suffix in 
vi}<rii and the like is probably ancient, since we find the 
Slavonic collectives in -adit commonly used of young 
creatures (Miklosich op. cit. p. 209). It seems to be a casual 
variety of the individual use. 

Coming now to the nasalized suffix, I renounce at once 
all attempt to explain its origin. Practically all the con- 
sonant suffixes are found both with and without this nasal, 
which therefore requires a general explanation. Whether 
it be in origin a case termination, as plausibly suggested by 
Mr Hortou-Smith, whose view is accepted by Prellwitz 
\Am. J. Phil, xviii. p. 445), I prefer to leave here undis- 
cussed. As regards the employment of the -ndo suffix, if we 
allow a due weight to that language, the Latin, in which it 
continued to be regularly employed, we shall ascribe to it a 
prevailingly adjective meaning, although the neuter (viden- 
dum) or the feminine (calendae) might without difficulty 
assume the force of nouns (cf. KOfitBij). In Sanskrit also 
we have quoted a few adjectives. The most interesting 
phases of its use however are (1) with an apparently diminu- 
tive or kose sense in kamaijdalu gikhaTida, cf. Lat. coxendia:, 
Slav, durinda, (2) in proper names. How closely these two 
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uses hang together needs no illustration ; but we may quote 
from Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik to show that what has 
been suggested to us from other sources had already been 
forced upon that greatest authority in the Teutonic field. 
We read : — 

III. p. 693 (after quotation of names such as Regizo 
Theginzo) 

" In connection with these important formations we have 
further to observe that, 

(a) since proper names have preserved for us much that is 
ancient in roots, flexion, and forms in general, we may assume 
that in this O.H.G. z and Sax. t we have the trace of a 
diminutive of far greater frequency in the primitive times. 
The frequentatives in -atjan, -azan (il. 217, 218) must be 
regarded in this connection. 

(6) the unquestionably diminutive sense of this z and t 
follows from the fact that we constantly find other diminutive 
forms likewise employed in compounded proper names. . . 

(d) some traces perhaps betray the fact that beside proper 
names some other compounds have diminutives formed in the 
same way'* (and he mentions in particular schulze and gotze). 

The identity of the Greek diminutive S with the Teutonic 
t is upheld III. pp. 698, 9, and I am therefore encouraged to 
believe that the use of the nd suflSx to form I.E. proper names 
has something in its favour beyond the mere occurrence of a 
few words such as Theginzo and Mdrkandeya. The suflSx 
has no trace of a collective sense, and I suggest accordingly 
that in primitive times Darad would mean * the Dara tribe,*^ 
while the individual would be styled *Dara or — in kose form — 
*Daranda. Accordingly, if these views are sound, we have 
attained to the recognition of a new kose suffix, at the same 
time that we have offered not indeed a new (see Roby Lat 
Or. II. p. Ixxxiv.), but a renovated and, I hope, improved 
explanation of the gerund and gerundive. 
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Postscript to p. 108 supra, paragraph 2. 

I now find a proof of the use of ot as a Kose termina- 
tion in Hemacandra's Prakrit Orammar IV. 429, cited by 
Mr Tawney in his translation . of the Prabandhacintdmani, 
p. 144, n, 4. The Sutra states that in the Apabhramc^ 
dialect the suffix ada could be added without change in the 
sense, e.g. in mahu karpiaho be dosadd = mama kdntasya 
dvau dosau 'my lover has two failings.* The Prabandha- 
dntdm^ni has Hemxida used contemptuously for Hemacandra 
and sevada (Hindi sevadd) = sevaka. 
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The fragment of an Old Danish MS whicli is here 
exhibited in a collotype reproduction, and is now incorpo- 
rated in the University Library as Add, MS 3827', was 
acquired by the University Librarian, Mr F. Jenkinson, on 
the 26th of June 1897, at the Ashburnham sale of that 
year, being described in the sale- catalogue, under No. 453, aa 
Old Saxon. We received it with the whole of its first 
page glued to the inside of the rough hoard-cover of a 
Latin Bible printed at Venice 1519, 8". This book has 
come to us iu its original binding which must date from 
a time very little later than that at which the book itself 
was printed. In order to protect title and colophon against 
rough usage by the heavy cover, the binder took two pairs 
of connected leaves of vellum and hound them up with the 
book to do service as stop-leaves in front and at tlie back, 
our fragment occupying the latter position. 

The couple that did the protective service in front, and 
is now Univ. Lib. Add. Ms 3827', contains portions of the 
Latin Elucidarius of Konorius Augustodunensis. Each leaf 
is written in a different hand, but both handwritings, I take 
it, are of Danish origin. The first hand reminds one in 
certain points, particularly in the formation of the d— looking 
like t and 1 (ti) run together— of that of the A. M. No, 24, 4°, 
axmtb cent, fragment of the Sealand Law of K. WaldeniarIL 
The handwriting on the second leaf is somewhat later, but 
seems to proceed from the same scribal school as that of the 
first. The text of the first leaf, compared with that of the 
Elucidarium printed in Migne's Patrol, torn. CLXXII, covers 
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col. 11383s (beg.): antris ; unde dicitur. ..io col. lllO^: aed 
per omnia (end). The second leaf takes in col. llSS^j (beg,): 
pertiennt, laudandi aunt. ..to col. 1154^ : homo etenim, cam 
sit corporeus (end). 

From about 1520 it is safe to say that these fragments 
have shared the fate of the Bible. But as to the history of 
this book I have no information beyond the fact that names 
of owners happen to be inscribed, in sixteenth century hand- 
vfritings, on the title-page ; at top 

Antonij 
Henrici sum osterani frisij et amicorum, 

the second line drawn through with a pen, perhaps in 
evidence of change of ownership from Henricus to Antonius; 
at bottom ; sum Herberti ffenrici 1595 12 mart. Who these 
Frisians were I have no means even of guessing. 

After hesitating for a long time whether to attempt 
detaching a whole page, strongly glued to a rough and 
partly leather- covered board, the Librarian at length decided, 
in the course of last summer, to run the risk, and so success- 
fully was the delicate task performed that no damage was 
done to the writing of our fragment, only a few words of the 
first page and a few letters in the last two lines of the second 
being left illegible through irremovable leather stains. 

In the binding of the Bible our fragment sustained a 
considerable amount of damage ; on the right-hand side both 
leaves lost a strip wide enough to accommodate periiaps as 
many as twelve consecutive letters of text. But the number 
of lines (27) on a page of the original from which the frag- 
ment wa-s torn, is here preserved practically intact, only the 
last lines on each page having suffered a slight injury from 
the binder's plough. In my further remarks I refer to the 
fragment as D. 

The contents of D, which is written in the dialect of 
Jutland, and dates from the period which Danish philologists 
designate as that of Older Danish and limit to the years 
1050-1350, fall into two distinct sections: pp. i — iii pre- 
senting portions of the Passion of St Christina, a Roman 
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saint and raartyr of the third or fourth century; while p. iv 
exhihits the beginning of a book which contained a collection 
of miracles by the Virgin Mary. 

The translation of the Passion of St Christina depends on 
a Latin original, at present, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, unknown. But it was one nearly related to the test 
of the Passion of the Saint published 'ex Ms nostro mem- 
bi-anaceo antiquo Fuldensi' (= F) by the Bollandists in Vol. V 
for July, pp. 524 — 528, in the Acta Sanctomm, where the pas- 
sages covering the text of D are found on pp. 525 bjj — 52C an, 
and on p. 528aji_4(,, respectively. Still more closely it must 
have approached that recension of the Passion which was 
brought to light by Splendiaiio Andrea Pennazzi, under the 
title of Vita e martirio ammirabile delta gloriosa S. Christina, 
Montefiascone, 1725, pp. 259 — 275, extensively commented 
upon in A. S. I. c, pp. 508—514. This text, in common with 
D, seems unmiatakeably to represent an older tradition than 
F. Proof positive of this may, apart from other criLeria, be 
derived from the statement relating to the burial of the 
martyr ; ' et coUocavit earn in teraplo ApoUinis,' where F has 
the pointless: 'et collocavit earn optimo loco,' for obvious 
reasons. In spite of its inferiority to F in point of language 
I publish here as much of this text aa covers D. But where 
it represents the Danish translation imperfectly or not at all, 
and F can be used to remedy the defect, I insert from the 
latter into Pennazzi's text such passages as serve the purpose 
and distinguish them in italics. This expedient ^uncritical 
though it be — I bave adopted, because it has the advantage 
of giving readers interested in the origin of our fragment a 
clearer idea of what the Latin source of it must have looked 
tike, than they would gather from Pennazzi's text alone'. 
Throughout the first two pa,ges of D the agreement 

' Peanazzi'a book stems Dot to exist in any of the great libraries in 
Great Britain, to judge bj their published catalogaes ; in Cambridge 1 could 
find DO copy ol it and inquiries at Borne only resulted in the answer that it 
vas not to be found in the antiiiuarian bookstores there. I am very much 
indebted to Father Alb. Poncelel. 8. J., of the • Socifitfi des Bollandiates, ' to 
vhose kindness tt is owing that 1 have been enabled to make use of a oaieful 
transcript of Pennazzi's text. 
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between translatioD and original ia, on the whole, a close one, 
frequently quite literal, and the translator has performed his 
task with skill and ability. His language impresses us, at 
this dietance of time, as naively simple, but in reality it is 
that of a scholar who thinks clearly and commands an easy, 
unaffected narrative style which grows upon one the more 
the closer attention is given to it. In certain cases it looks, 
at 6rst sight, as if he had spoilt the story by skipping passa^s 
which are indispensable for the clearness of the narrative, 
such as, for instance: 'solvena fasciara ligavit in fenestram et 
descendit per earn,' which should come in after 'thre atseghse' 
(p. i 12), and 'et mutati aunt super earn duodecim homines 
qui caedebant' {or F's; 'et mutatis duodecim mititibus super 
earn nihil praevaluit ') after ' huthstrykte ' (p. ii 5). But in 
both these cases the transition from the sentences termi- 
nating in the words of the translation I have quoted, to 
the statements immediately following, is so abrupt as to 
leave but little doubt that the original translator incorporated 
the sense of those Latin passages in his translation, but later 
copyists, by mechanical inadvertence, missed them out. To 
these points I shall have occasion presently to draw attention 
more in detail. Other discrepancies in these pages between 
existing Latin tests and the Danish translation, mostly of 
slight importance, are due, I think, rather to divergences 
between the Danish translator's Latin copy and the Latin 
texts accessible to me, than to his looseness of treatment. 
But with regard to p. iii of D it is evident that there the 
Latin texts we now know differ a good deal more than in 
pp. i and ii from the text underlying the Danish translation. 
That text conveyed, it would seem, the older, more sober, 
tradition, which in Fenuazzi's test has developed into 
somewhat tautological rhetoric, and in F into pointless 
martyrological platitudes. The date of St Christina's martyr- 
dom 'sexto kl. aug.' i.e. 27th of July, for which D seems to 
be the sole authority at present, I must leave to the martyro- 
ohronologiats to deal with. Possibly, it may help, in time, 
to verify the actual source of the Danish translation. 

The subject-matter on p. iv begins with a homiletic 



preface, II. 1 — 17, od the Vii^n, as the peerless adiuvatrix 
of her devotees, I have failed to discover the original of 
this piece. It is followed by a fragmentary beginning 
(li. 18 — 27) of a miracle narrating how the Virgin taught a 
clerk, who neglected to say her compline's hour, to do it 
correctly. The Latin original of thia fragment has been 
practically identical in wording with the account of the same 
miracle which I have found in a xvtb century MS in Sidney 
Sussex College, No. 95 A. 5. 10. fol,, where it is the fifty-third 
of the second book. I publish in its place here as much of 
the Latin text as covers the fragment of the miracle in the 
translation. A Latin text identical with that of th6 Sidney 
MS has also formed the source of the account of this miracle 
in the Mariu Saga, pp. 769 — 70, while the renderings of it on 
p. 80 and p. 770i„_3(, in the same saga depend on other, though 
kindred, sources. 

Before proceeding further with the account of D, I must 
draw attention to a xvth century MS on paper in the Royal 
Library of Stockholm, K. 4. folio, which, among other things, 
also contains a collection of Legends of Holy Women, written 
in Old Danish, apparently by a scribe who was a native of 
the island of Sealand, These legends wero edited by a 
Danish scholar, J, C, Brandt, in 1H59, under the title: 'De 
hellige Kvinder, en Legend esam ling.' Included in this col- 
lection of legends was also the Passion of St Christina, and 
the text of Brandt's edition, which I call B, covers the whole 
of the text of D, with the exception of the last four lines of 
p. iv, which, 30 far as I know, exist nowhere but in our frag- 
ment. Pages i — ii, iii and iv of D are covered respectively 
by B's pp. 41„— 42,9, SOjg— 51 and 92. The agreement 
between D and B is so close that both might be taken for 
copies of one and the same original, B being, on the whole, 
even the more faithful of the two. Yet each represents its 
own scribal tradition ; D the unreformed blundering, B tlie 
blunderingly reforming. In D, i 10—12, we are told how 
St Christina threw her father's idols down three flights of 
stairs, i.e. down from the third story. Immediately following 
that statement the Latin text brings in the passage : aolvena 



fasciam. ligavit infenestram. et descendit per earn. Of these 
important words which forna at once the introduction to, and 
the rationale of, the next incident in the story, D takes no 
account ; hut goes immediately on to say : ' She went down 
from her window and broke all her father's idols in pieces, 
and gave them to poor people. Then she went hack again 
and hauled herself up into the tower by her belt (lindse).' 
Here the belt, not mentioned before, comes in like a deits ex 
machina, doing efifective service for the ascent, though it had 
done none at all for the descent, and without any explanation 
as to how the martyr could make use of it from below at all. 
A thoughtful scribe of some B text was so struck by this 
topsy-turvy sort of narrative, that he would not admit it into 
his copy ; so for the words : oc wat sic up i tomtet mwth sin 
lindm : and hauled herself Tip into the tower by her belt, he 
substituted : oc van sigh vp i torn(Bt mait sin v)ind<e : and 
worked herself up into the tower by her winch (or pulley). 
Not knowing the Latin original and, therefore, being ignorant 
of what really had taken place, his critical insight only went 
30 far as to realize that from below it was impossible for 
the Saint to ascend to the third story of a tower by means 
of the belt she was wearing. He substituted tbe next best 
thing he could think of. His emendation, of the neatness of 
which we can understand he felt not a little proud, recom- 
mended itself by being at any rate less irrational than the 
point emended, but it only served to advance the deterioration 
of the translation by a stage. Other points of material differ- 
ence between D and B, where the latter figures at a dis- 
advantage, may be mentioned here r B jumps from hwrrw 
(D, i 6) to DC sogthce (D, i 7) and, as I explain further on, 
tampers with the text (D, ii 5) in order to get rid of a word 
in the next line (D, ii 6). In this latter instance, as in the 
case of the belt, D, or the common original of D and B, had 
already suffered injury from scribal inadvertence, and B's 
emendation advanced it still further, as we shall see. Tbe 
points where E is the more faithful copy than D will be dealt 
with presently. In spelling the two texts differ greatly, of 
course; and, as might be expected, B exhibits new forms 
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of words, such as ajl^sning, om. soaom. styrckehe, men = D'a 
ajt^swn, tem, wnsce (swa wnsw, and perhaps swa sum), styrc, 
nim. For the purpose of comparison with the older text 
B commands an interest sufficient to warrant its being 
printed here, in the manner I have adopted, as far aa it 
covers D. 

As ab-eady hinted D is a copy of an older original 
exhibiting a number of mistakes which cannot be due to the 
translator, but must be put to the account of a scribe, or scribes. 

P. i 5: udfithtelic should read ud^thcelict as in I 9 and B, 
br^th being neuter. 

P. i 12 : oc/^hce nitluBr a tkre at<egcB, and hurled (them) 
down on three flights of stairs, which gives no sense. In- 
stinctively avoiding dittography the scribe left out after a a 
t before a ( immediately following. There seems no reason 
for doubting that B has preserved here the right reading 
nit/iter ath^ath a later spelling for the older at, mod. Dan. 
ad — : down along, over, cf. deposuit eos per tres scalas. 
According to the story the idols were kept in the tower 
inhabited by the martyr on the same floor where her 
chambers were, and she was not allowed to leave that 
tower. She occupied, then, the third floor and from there 
she flung the idols down into the street, cf. confringsris 
(cov/regit) et proiemt in plateas. 

P. i 12 — 15: In addition to what has been said above 
with regard to the abrupt passage from statgheB to oc kun 
for nitkcBT of sit windugh, where the translation of the 
Latin words : solvens faadam ligavit in feneatram et descendit 
per earn has been lost by scribal inadvertence, I would 
observe, that of that sentence we have now left only the 
words oc kun; the inadvertent scribe jumped from these 
words to for nitkfer (and she. ..went down), and the result 
was the broken narrative presented by D. 

P. i 18^19 : spurthce kwat of the afguthce viatce wrthce: 
'quid facti sunt dii' ('quid factum est diis,' F). The question 
is, what part of the verb is wrthm? D spells the pres. viarth(B, 
the pret. wrth and worth, the pp. worthtet. D's orthography is, 
so bo say, too stereotyped to make it probable that the scribe 
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should write the present of this verb waHh(B in one case and 
wrtiuB in another, thus giving the steni of the pres. the same 
form as the atem of the pret. Having regard to the older 
Scandinavian idiom, one would expect the sentence to have 
taken the form : hwat af the afguthte mated w<er<x wiihcet = 
mwtti vera orSit, might be (= might have) become. But in 
constructions of tbia kind the self- understood auxiliary umbtcb 
was dropped at an early peri'>d in the East Scandinavian 
idioms. If I am right in supposing that to have happened 
in the present case, then vfrthie stands for wrthcet, wortktet, a 
scribe, by instinctive avoidance of dittograpby, having dropped 
the final ( before a ( immediately following (ef. a for at, i 12). 
P. ii 5 : sithmn lot ban af clcdhm krmms oc hutkstrykce, 
then let he strip her and flog; here kuthstrykix stands 
without its object hcenvw ; as the line is worded the object 
cannot be sought in the preceding kusniife; this would be 
contrary to old and modem usage alike. Here, to begin 
with, it must be borne in mind, that in the beginning of 
line 6 D has lost a word on the strip that was cut off, when 
it was bound up with the Venetian Bible, and secondly, that 
B has no word to show representative of that which, in this 
manner, D must have lost. The only word that D could so 
have lost must have been hcennce, the object of huthstrykcB. 
Before the strip was cut off, it is obvious that lines 5 and (i 
joined thus 

huthatryhxB 

hcennw. htennce mothcer, 
but now, the first hcBnncs, I. 6, being gone with the strip, 
they join thus : huthatrykm hcennce mothcer, exactly as the 
words run in B. The explanation of this exact agreement 
between the two texts seems obvious; a B scribe offended 
by the crowded tautology of the words : lot han af clcethcB 
htenrxB oc h utfistrT/kte k(ennie,fia>nncB mothwr, wanted to improve 
the style of bis copy by getting rid of that htBnnie of the 
three which affected him moat unpleasantly; this was the 
hminos, the object of huthatrykm, which immediately preceded 
luennce motkwr. This riddance he effected by changing the 
order of the words, in line 5 : 
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lot kan of clwtkcB fuBinue oc kuthstryhs 

to lot kan henne aff cl<BdcB och kustruge; 

for thus the two verbs, linked together with the copula och, 
were provided with one joint object in the preceding henne. 
By this meana the objectionable hwnn{e vanished out of the 
text of the B family, there being uo longer any use for it. 

This, however, explains only how the offending hwnvce of 
the older text was got rid of in a later one, not how it ever 
got there. In the original translation it must have occupied 
a position where it jarred leas upon the sensitiveness of the 
reader than it did at the time when a B scribe found it 
necessary to go to the length even of deliberately taking 
liberties with his original in order to remove the blemish. 
After huthstrykw hamnte there must originally have followed 
a sentence which, though terminating in kcennce immediately 
preceding kiennw mothmr, did not thereby convey to the 
reader's sense any particular impression of harshness. That 
sentence wfts the translation either of these words of the 
Pennazzi text: et mutati sunt super earn duodecim homines 
qui caedebant, or, perhaps rather, of these of the F text 
(seeing that here it stands nearer to D than the former) : et 
mutatis duodecim mititibus super earn nihil praeaaluit This 
was indispensable for the clearness of the narrative. In D, 
as it now Btiands, the translation of the Latin words quoted is 
missing, with the result that the text presently goes on to 
refer to a plurality of tormentors as if they had been mounted 
on the scene already. Whichever of the two Latin versions 
the translator followed, his rendering would naturally present 
a text not suffering from that congested state of tautology 
which the omission of the sentence by a later inadvertent 
scribe brought about. This lost sentence could hardly have 
failed to end in Afennce or ytuer htennm (super eavi). I do not 
pretend to be able to supply in Older Danish the missing 
sentence ; I suggest merely that the reading ran : huthstrykw 
ktermcB, then followed the missing passage which terminated 
in hwnncB, or yiwer kwrime. Hcennm mothcer. A later scribe 
jumped from huUistrykce hminis to hainn<E mothcer, producing 
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the harsh style and faulty iiairative of D, of which the 
original translator certainly was not guilty. 

P. ii 7 : After barthce, hwnnw has been omitted. 
P. iii 9 : The division stop after Ihold makes nonsense of 
the following words : for mic himten cer opten for these ; it 
should come after mic. 

P. iii 12 : hcenna r^t, her voice, should read thcenme r^t, 
this voice (so B), the voice from heaven. 

P. iv 3 — 5 : w«gi tungce giteer sagt leldcer sungcBt kcertncB lof 
fulcuviUc. Nim af vokrer iiianfangcBr tkcst 0/ th(Bn kwlugh 
amd gift &o., no tongue can say or sing her praise perfectly. 
Except if some one obtain it of the Holy Ghost's gift &c. 
The context supplies no concluding clause to a sentence 
beginning: 'Except if some one.' Remove the full atop 
(cf. B) and the original reading is secured. 

P. iv 21 : After 'tha' the scribe has left out the verb 
' tethies ' (B tedis), Icel. t^iSisk, t^Si sik (Marin Saga, pasaim), 
of. ' per visionem apparens,' manifested herself. 

The foregoing remarks will have made it clear that, in 
proportion to its extent, D suffers from an uncommonly large 
number of defects. That they should all be due to the care- 
lesBnesB of one scribe, and of him of all scribes who wrote D, 
I consider more than injprobahle. Judging from the self- 
consistency of his orthography, he must have been a careful 
copyist; probably he found most of the faults his copy 
conveys in the original he depended upon. Multiplicity of 
mistakes are generally the result of multifarious scribal 
activity. The one pointed out p. iv 3 — 5 above, seems even 
to be due to the old form ' nim ' having been but vaguely or, 
perhaps, not at all, understooil by a later generation of 
transcribers. If I am right on this point, the translation of 
these Legends must have taken place at a very early date in 
the literary era of Denmark. 

This leads us to the consideration of the date of our 
fragment. The handwriting, a very beautiful one, seems to 
hear rather an early than a I ate thirteenth century character. 
Compared with A. M. 24, 4°, one of the earliest Danish MSS 
existing (published in a photo- lithographic facsimile by the 
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AmamagnEean Syndics, 1869), it seems clearly to rank as cou- 
siderably the older of the two. The handwritiug of D, beaidea 
being the more beautiful, ia more regular in the formation of 
the letters, while the orthography of it is incomparably the more 
self- con a latent. In no instance have the voiceleaa explosives 
k, p, t after a vowel passed into the corresponding voiced ones 
g, b, d. The interdental spirants of the older idiom, ^ and B, 
are represented by one sign, th, r€speetively, which without 
exception does service only as exponent of those sounds. 
Parallel is the case of gh, which invariably stands for the 
sounded spirant g (j), A special sign of high age is the 
overwhelming use made of c for k, a characteristic which 
peculiarly distinguishes the earliest generation of northern 
MSS — the generation whose alphabet was the k-less Homan. 
Our fragment showa no traces of variations of spelling such 
as we come so frequently across in A. M. 24, 4°: — 'utsen' — 
'uthaen' (la 16, 17, reap.), 'witnEe' — 'withnte' (2o 14, 10, 
reap.), 'houa;th-' — 'houted-' (Stt 16, 14, resp.), 'lot' — 'loth' 
(36 4, 1, reap.), ' iorth'— ' iord ' (36 14, Stt 23, reap.), 'dottBr'— 
'dothfer' (lo 3, 36 1, resp.) etc. Almost the only variation of 
spelling in D occurs in the oblique cases of 'thu,' 'thic,' 'thee,' 
' thaec,' and in the pret. of ' wartha;,' ' wrth ' = ' worth.' In his 
monumental ' Katalog over den arnamagnipanske haudskrift- 
samhng,' 1898, i, p. 353, Dr Kilund puts A. M. 24, 4" down as 
of 'c. 1300,' while the Aroamagniiean Syndics (1869), on what 
they regarded aa comparative evidence, dated it 'c. 1275.' 
Whichever of the two dates comes nearer the mark, our 
fragment holds unquestionably, I maintain, the position of 
priority. 

In my transcript of D I have left all mistakes untouched; 

of those that I have attempted to correct in the foregoing 
notes, I subjoin here a comprehensive list. 



P. i 5 : udfttba^lic 
12 : a thre stseghie 
19 : wrthfe 
ii 6: htenna; motha; 
7 : barthse 



read ud^th relict 
„ at thre staeghse 

wrthtet, i.e. worthjet 
„ bsenna; ; ha;nnse mothser 
„ barthse htennte 
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'. iii 9: thold. fur mic 
12 : bceuiiie 
iv 4: fulcumlic. Nim 
21 : tha tianum 



read thold for mic. 

,, thipiiDK 

„ fulcumlic, nim 

„ tha tethxs hanuiu 

For the convenience of the reader I have in my 
transcript completed the defective lines of D from the B 
text, but in the orthography of D ; later forms of the former 
text being replaced by those of the latter. AH such inser- 
tions from E are distinguished by square brackets. P. iii 6 
' 10n,' reward, ' bravium/ is a necessary emendation of B's 
'b(*Ti,' prayer. Defective endings (i 6, 7) and beginnings 
(ii 6, iv 24 — 27) of lines where B affords no guidance I have 
filled in by conjecture and marked by italics within a ( ). 
All contractions are written out in full, and distinguished in 
italics. Aldrce and seop (iv 8, 11) I have adopted for B's 
aldrigk and acapcBth for which there could not have been 
suEBcient space on the cut-off strip of D. 



Note on ' a gatse.' 
P. ii 3 — 5 we read : Tha wrtk hcennce faihver wretk oc lot 
kwnnte bind<B ocfjfrw kiennce a gatatoc lot bteHte h^enruB thar, 
sithcen lot han af clwthte hcemus oc huihatrykce hcsnnte : Then 
her father grew wroth and had her bound and brought on 
gatce and had her beaten there ; then he had her stripped 
and scourged. This is a translation of a Latin text which 
must have closely resembled the following amalgamation of 
Pennazzi and F : — Iratus aute-m pater eiuit Urbanvs iussit 
earn (F, alUgari et plujiibatis c<Bdi; et post hiec exspoliatam 
iiissit earn) virgia ciedi. The description of the punishment 
meted out to St Christina seemed to the Danish translator bo 
closely to resemble that which in the North was known of old 
as gata, that he used this term for it. This punishment we 
find described both in the Older Gulatkings-Law and in the 
Older Bjarkeyjar-rittr, or town-law, bye-law of Norway. In 
the Older GulaUiings-Ixiw, Ch. 253 {Nwges gamde Love i 82) 
it is provided, in respect of a thief who steals property less in 
value than one ' Eertog ' (= ^ of an ounce), ^a seal hanum 
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akapa gotu. oc kasta a hann griote. (eSa torve...en hanuvi seal 
gotu skapa ^eSan sent hann ucrSf sannr at. En su gata seal 
V(era niu boga levgd. fulliiZa mannz, i.e. tlieu shall be formed 
a, gata for him and stones or turf shall he thrown at him... 
but the gata shall be formed for him from the spot where he 
was taken in the act ami that gata shall be of the length of 
nine bows of a full-grown man (able-bodied archer). In the 
Bjarkeyjar-rittr, art. 168 {N. g. L. i SSi) it is laid down : ef 
maSr stell i kaupforum. yd gerxr hann sik at gatu^jSfi. 
Honum skal raka koll. ok brafSa skal koll hans. ok taka d'&n. 
ok d-^na. \a skulu allir skiparar gera honum gatu ok standa 
tvd vega. ok skal hann renna til skdgs ef hann md. En hverr 
yeirra vianna er ^ar er. yd skal kasta steini e<Sr kefliveli eptir 
honum, i.e. if a man steal on trading voyages, he makes 
a gata-thief of himself. The crown of his head shall he 
shaved and tarred, and (eider)-down shall be taken and put 
on his tarred head. Then shall all the shipmates make a 
gata for him, and stand on either side, and he shall run to 
the wood if he can. But each oae of the men present shall 
throw a stone or a stick at him, — To go through this punish- 
ment must have been termed at renna gQtu, to run the gata, 
i.e. to run the lane, cf. ' skal hann renna til skiigs ef hann md.' 
In Swedish the act was called gatu lop, later gatlopp, in Old 
Danish it must have been termed gatce l^p, since later it was 
known as gadel^b. In German the term was gassenlaaf, an 
equivalent to the older spiessnithenlauf, described by 
J, Grimm in Deutsche Rechtaalterthilmei* ii 290—1, which 
in its turn was probably an adaptation of the fustuariuin 
SuppHdum of the armies of Rome in ancient days. In 
English it would seem that the term T^in-a-gate, for an 
offender condemned to run the gate, to run the gaunilet, 
is of Scandinavian origin. That a person falling under the 
ignominy of this punishment should be looked upon as a 
vagabond in consequence, was natural. From our text one 
would gather that sometimes persons were condemned to the 
punishment of run-a-gates in order to make renegades of 
them. In running the gauntlet we have, of course, to do with 
a corruption, the older English expression being : to run the 
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gant'lope. If gant here has come by the same route into 
the language as gaunt- in gauntlet, that is to say, through 
French, which I suppose is hardly open to doubt, then gant 
might just as well proceed from the Scand. stem vand^ as 
from vant'. Now Old Dan. vand, Old Swed. vand-er, means 
a rod or switch for flogging, wVjra,. the very word that is 
wanted here. In the * spiessrvthenlauf* the punishment of 
the condemned criminal, stripped to the waist, consisted in 
being flogged with wooden rods by each of the executioners 
who stood in a row on either side. No doubt the punish-- 
ment took the same or similar form also in the North. . By 
this derivation gant-lope would represent *vand'lop, i.e. red^ 
run, the run of the rod, which is exactly the meaning of 
the Germ. ' spiesaruthenlauf,' and the n in gant would be 
naturally accounted for. 

I must finally express my cordial thanks to Prof. Skeat 
and Mr Chadwick for kind advice and valuable suggestions. 
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EPITOME OF THE LEGEND. 



Urbanua, Master of the Horse, and a pagan, had a 
Highter, named Christina, who was bo devoted to religious 
labits of life, even at the early age of eleven, as to con- 
ince her parent that she had resolved to devote herself in 
virginity to the service of the gods. In order that she 
might pass her life in seclusion ho built for her a tower, 
in which he shut her up together with the family idols 
made of gold and silver, and with twelve maidens iu attend- 
I >nce. In this seclusion, however, she became an ardent 
convert to Christianity. Denounced to her father by her 
attendants for neglecting the -worship of the idols, she, in 
a lengthy conversation, informed him, though in language 
the import, of which he did not fully grasp, that she meant 
to devote herself to the service of the Triune God. After 
purifying her body by ablution and putting on new raiment 
she retired to her room, where in tears she prayed Christ 
I to give her grace to pass the trial she knew must be 
i. awaiting her, to the glory of His name. 'An angel announced 
to her that her prayer was heard, and at her request con- 
secrated her to the service of Christ. Turning round she 
found beside her bread white as milk and sweet as honey 
I and prayed the angel to bless it (see D i, ii). 

After many tortures and trials at the hands of her father 
Bfend two judges, Dion and Julian, to the latter of whom she 
retells that he will have no peace either in this world or 
i that which is eternal (see D iii), she suffered martyrdom. 
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Page i D. — Transcript. 

tluette bsoth cm wigh ttuet oc gif mic thnt [ewinatplict] 
tif oc &flMKn miiue fyudx. Thet nr uu tolf [d&glnB] 
nth»a »c bi0tb Uueftwth. Wars h<rr™ sengiefl toe th«t] 
biffth oc TigthB thnt oc b;0i tluet oc gaf [bRaiue] 
5 at »tae udothslic bioth. Fyf len fancta cri/h'nd toe th[et bnUi] 
tba b>th hun til war hcrma oc calUpth a fatlua* (oc yiin m) 
thten tuelugh and oc fogthir. UtFrne guth w(ar AcerncB) 
m/u/* crift AC tback'Pr thic at tho loft mic wKne w[Krthiigfa] 
at takn udothKlict bzotL Sith»n a&t fancta [criftimft thaet hae] 

10 lugb» bjoth. Sithien aftan com tlu bzot fanc<a [criftiiui nillMBr] 
allte tux UxiuKn afgutbai. ioiuem a/ipollixiein o[c aenerem] 
oc toe hwar thene oc fortlue nithirr a tbre f[t^K oc] 
baa fo2 nitfatn- af fit vrindnfirh oc fkaendc a\Ux afga] 
tbw lyaAar oc gaf thsni fat0ct folc. Tha fo2 h[aii aftw] 

13 gen oc wat Cc tip i tozoKt jateth fin lindie. AnD[KQ da^] 
tLoBT Jeftm- tha cont hKUue faXiiirr oc <rild« hethne [tine gq] 
tfue oc «efterr thst ban fakntriA thsm tha iot hafn callte] 
til Gc lueoiue tfaiKaift« mwr oc fpurtbK b[<rac afj 
the afguth» matK wrChs^ The tiulle allje [til hanf] 

la i»UKr oc iopbx, ilffirne thin dotto-r war frughie b[ii 
d» th»n> alls i ijnAirr oc cafbkth them ut i gat[3e. 
fathfpr orbaau/' wrth harlv wreth oc griprer iane 



) [ksn] 
» [mftiiia 



tbw hnnnjB i hsniue anlst math fin baud oc f[partiLK af] 
htennie do Fogth%. Hwar hau<er tha fiald wa[rxe gaths] 
; flgb niic th»t. ata wilt iba mic tfaet xi fi[gfa» ac] 
fi^ giiue thit kiet nodae diur at xtm gac [tU oc hetb] 
ne guthie af hinime at the wartlue thic Ki w[rethx at tha] 



[Pennazii, p. '2l]3] hone psneni. et benedie, «t da Tiihi ai 

ramissionem peciratonmi meornni. Ecce enim sQnt daodeeim diee. qood 
panem noa gutiUTi. Angelas antem a-^cipieoii pacem. «t beneiiixit d 
dadit ei mandaizare panem tmmorlBlitaCia. Et accipiens ^ancta Chrcstiiia 
Oravit eE inYocavii Patrtim et Filium et SpLEitniD Saacdun^ diiKiifl: Domiiw 
Dens Pater Domiai aastri Jesa Cbriati. qoi dignsna es me aceipeie pa 
hone panam iocormptioDia, ideoqae gratias tefero nomiiii tno. lem 
Christe. [p. 263] Facto ancem vpBpere aceipiena b«ata Cbriseina deoi 
loTem at Apollinom ot Teoerem, et dapoBuit bob per (re« scalas Boliens 
faaciam saam UgaviC io feaeGtiaiii et jeacendit per earn, et eootnngatt 
idola, dedit ea paDperibua, et rvTHtsa iteruiu aocendit {far /ukiiisi). Du 
aatein bcto Tenit pater e:ua Urbanns aciorace idola (lun, i^t mm ea fa- 
Htfjiifiu) sDDvocana amdllas 3atu interrogavit eas diceaa: Qnid fitcti. nmt 
dii? tV>''^ /ui'Ciim at dinl). PiocedetiCea iJirocid^nCn) anCem «Tii-i!l^ 
ad pedes eius dixerTuit: Deprecamar, dumina aostet, filia tna coafraa^ou 
{cimfrtgit) eoa, et projevil in plateaa. Pater aatetn eioa Crbaoas valde 
iralQB est, et acoipiens iapprehmdinu\ sanqtam Chriatiaam iuadt earn 
palmia [alajiii) caedi faciem ems, et interragarit earn dicenai Ubi abaaaa- 
diHti deoe? die mibL (Chrisdna autem Qolait «i napondere. Et itmnn 
dicit pater hihb: Per miseiicordes deos, quia oisi diieriH Tuilii , (For Uua, 
from the [ anly: Qwid ti nolueru dicere. F) besDis (eTDoisaimla membra 
(Da dabo. Accede ergo et adora deos caelestea, ae itaocautnt tibi «t 
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B. — Fifteenth century text*. 

the((e brpth och vigh the( oc gif mec thiet euerdelicfc 
liff oc afflffeniftgh aff myMie aynder. The( ser nil tolf daghe 
giden iac brpdh tsefftffit. Worsherrae engell togh the« 
br0th, oc TiKclw thei oc bi-ptt th«(, ocli gaf heMne 
5 at ledffi vd0teUct brUth. Firren atwicte CristiJie togh the( br0d, 

tha bat hun til Vorheme oc 

sagde: Herrts Gud fader 

Jhesus Ciist, ieeh tacker tegh at thu lostli mek wsbkb verdugh 
attagbe vd0delict bretd. Siden at Sfcncta CriatiQa thet hel 

loluge br0th. Siden aflls^n kom, tha br0t sancte Crintitie uidrer 
alie sin fadera affgude, Jouem, Appollinem och Venerem 
oc togh bwrer therfc oc fprdie nithier ath tlire atjcghsa, och 
huw. foor nither af sith vinduge och Bkajude alle affgu 
dene aynder och gaf thorn fatugt folk. Tha foor hun op afilser 

15 gien och van sig vp i tornset mtet ain vinde. Annen di^ 
ther effter tha kom hewnia faiier oc vildse hedree syne gii- 
die, oc eSter ath han saknet ihnm, tha lot han kalle 
til sigh herene tieniste ni0r, oii sporda; huat afF 
the affgude Riatto vorde. The fiullfe alle til bans 

30 f^dcer oc aagde : Heirte, thin dotter vor frughe hun ekien- 
de thom alle i synder, och kaste thorn vth i gadhe. Hennis 
f«der Vrbaiius vorth harlre vreth, oc ^Tiper arancte Criatine oc bar- 
de henne vti hennis antlade met sin hawd, och aporde af 
henne oc sagde : hiiar hauer thu fiaeld woi-a; gude ) 

35 Big mek ihet, Mn vilt thu mek ihet ej aighEe, iach 

skal giffue tith ki0t vnde diur ath tedhaj. Gak til oc hed- 
nete gude af biyiimerige, at the vorde tegh ey vrede, ath thu 

• Pp. 41„— 42j, od. 1859. 

ITransIation] this bread, and bless it and gcBnt lae the eternal life aud 
abaoluticn of my sins. It ie now twi-lve days since I Custed bread. The 
angel at Our Lord tonli tbe bread and blessed it, and brake it and gave 
her to eat 'immortal ' bread. Before S. Christina took that bread, she 
prayed to Ouc Lord and invoked Father (and Son and) the Holy Ghost 
and said: Lord God (Our Lord) Jesus Christ, I thauk Thee, that Thou didst 
let IQB bo worthy to partake ot 'imroortBl' bread. Thereupon S. Chria- 
tina ate the holy bread. When evening came S. Chrietioa knocked down 
all her father's idols, Jouem, AppoLinem and Venerem, and took each of 
them and Hung them down three Higbts of stairs, and she went down from 
her window and smashed all the idols in pieces and gave them to poor 
people. Then she went up again and hauled herself up into the tower by 
her belt. Next day thereafter came her father, and wished to worship his 
gods; and hk be misxed them, he bad her serving-maids called to him, and 
asked, what could have become uf Che idols. Tbey all fell at bis feet and 
aaid: Master, thy daughter, our lady, smaahed them all in pieces, and threw 
them out into the street. Her father Urlianus grew mightily wroth, and 
■eiled S. Christina aud smote her in her face with hie hand, and asked of 
her and said : Where hast thou hidden oar godn ? tell me that ; but if thou 
wilt not tell it me, 1 fhall give thy flesh to wild beasts to devour; go to, 
and worship the gods of heaven, that tbey grow not wroth with thee so that 

■3—2 
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Page ii. D, — Transcript. 

[ekalt i]llfe Tozfiiitef. Sotted crijiina fogthse. Rcettielik» mtettte 
[thu ftt ac f]cal hethne hinuerikU gnth oo hanf fun iefiita 

thain hjfelugh. and. Tha. wrth hasDoe fathter wreth oc 
lot luennjie bindej oc fere hiEniiFe a. giLtee oc lot bterisa hen 
thser, fijtiiseii lot haii af cliethte heennse oc hutliftrykoe 
(hcenruB) [hjieunffl mothfer wiftse thar lekki af. liwat hfeDnie 
fathicr ^rtjhte w\t\i(cr heennse. JE.n the thser harthce the war 

thnetjlffi Knfte the warte d0thEB. Tha fogthte fawcto cW/Jina 

til fin fat]h<er. O Iiln iirenw thccr utten mv^ ler oc gitth foa 
gangaaa] urbane fer thu lei huras thrrattfe the terte 
thier mic h}aute barth. fer thu lei thait thime afguthte thntr 
thu hethr]ffir hauie cengi craft oc the oakfe tei at giute 
thtem ftyrjc at pinae mic. Vrbauu/* fkamniathaef tha wichier 
fie fialf aft han woith fwo fpottsath af fin eghen dotfaer 
lot tha] en boite um hfcnnee half oc lot biodfe bo 
i htenjnee hsxaAar no hte^nnu; fitter oc lot hfeimra fithien 
fsettaa i] niyrki Itoute. Thsegwr uvbauua bem com tha 
worth hlan fwo fojgh full foz f!n dottier at han gat tei te 
ticth. ThEeJgbrer hanf huffris h^rthse th»t heenDEe dottisr 
hafthge tjhtet thold af fin fathisr tha flet hue a.lliB finee 
cbethfcr llyndrBi* oc logthffi afkie a I'tt houuth oc giiec hurt 
til bin] myrki ftouce oc fial ti>2 htennre f0t(er oc giiet oo 
fogthie] keerseftte dottier fe 0uk a mic thin mothcer oc mif 
cundffi m]ic fo2thy at thu Eeft m(n enugh dotbcr oc alt 
'tliffit th»r mitj ser thjet «r thit, Sptse dottier criftins. thu seft 
liua af] min 0ghffin. Weft thu eei thiBt ac thio f0d 
dx DC thu] minffi fpwnffi dithce. hwat mr thic wosthffit 

percBB male. Sanota. autem CbrUtina apemit oh sauro, dioons : Inste looutos 
es, at adorem deum caeleetein et eiua Slinm leaum Christum. Iratus Bukm 
pater eins Urbanua JueBit eaui {alUgari et plaaihatit caedi; et poet hate 
expoliatam iuasit earn) virBia caedi et mntuti sunt anper Bam daodeoim 
hominea, qui caedebant [et iiralatis duodecim militibia taper earn nihil 
praevaluii). Pster aatem eiue UrbiLuus igaoraate aiore sua faaiebal boec 
filiae Euae. Hii aatem qui cttedebaut earn, deficiebaut, et cadebant (ante 
veitigia eiui), Sancta autem Christina dixit patri bud: Impudice et sine 
honore, et abominabilis Urbane, eoce qni caednnt defeoti iiiTeninntnr, et 
videa quia yirtutem nan babent {el idola tua turn poinmt eii dare irirculmi). 
Pater autem eiua Crbauns in magna angustia erat, quia taliter ioiariaa 
patiebatur a fiiia sua. et iubet in collo eiue boiaa mitti ; et manns et pedes 
eius mitti in TiDcnliH, et claudi earn fecit in caccereca. Vadeua autem pater 
eiUB Utbauus iu ctomam suam, nihil Tolena mauducare. [p. SB4] Audivit 
autem uxur oius de lilia sua, quia talla perpesaa fuerat a patre suo, et con- 
Bcidit veHtimenta, et ponit cinerem super oapnt Buum : et abiit ad caroerem 
ad filiam Buam, (rt eecidil ad pedes eiia cum tftcn/mit), et dicebat: GhriEtina, 
miserere matri tuae, quia propter te morior, et unicam te habeo Gliam meam; 
miaerere mel, et omnia mea toa aunt. Pitia mea Chriatina, Imneu oculomm 
meorum, bcibb quia ego te geuni, et maraiUae meaa suiistL Quid eat quod 
lactum est libi? 
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sknlt illffi for&reB. Saacta Cristiua swarede: netlike mtelt^ 
thii, at)i iech skal bedre himmerigis Gudh oc bans s0ii Jhesum 

Cristum 
00 thea helluger andh. Tha wort Uennia fader vred oc 
loth heitne biode oc forte Lenoe a gade oc loth bierie ben- 
5 nfi ther. Sideri loth haji beniie aff clieda; och bustnige .... 
Hennis modber viatie tb«r ej aff huath henDis 
fader giorde vether henae. Ma the tber barde herene vare 
om tneLte Bosom the vare d0thee. Tha sagde sancta Cristina 
til syn fader: o bin vrens, tber vten wrse ter, oc Gud for- 

10 gangen Vrbane ! Heer thu ey huorw ti-fette the ssre 
ther mek hafftie board 1 seer thu ey thine atfgude th«r 
thu hedrier haffue engCM craft, 00 the orke ey at giffue 
thom atyrokelase at pynsew mek. Vvbanus skajn-medes tha vidher 
eigb selff, at ha^i vorth soa spottetb af ayu egben dotteer, 

ij oc lot tha en boyffi om heiinib bales oc loth bitide bo- 
dee hflnaia heuder oc hejinis fjtder oc hejtne siden 
sattffi i myrkeatofiue. Ther Vrbauus hiern kom, tha 
Tordh han so eorgfull fore ein dotter at ban gad icke le- 
deth. Th^r bans busfrugb bitrde, thef hennia dotter 

10 bafde the' told af syn fader, tha sled hun alle ayne 
clieder syiidei- oc lagde aake a sith bouith, oc gik bort 
til bin (nyrcktsBtofue oc fial force benne f^dsar oc gi'set oc 
sagde : krariHte dottbeer, see ynck aa meek thyo moder oc mia- 
kunde mek, forti atb tbu est myn enuxte dotter, oc all 

15 the; ther mit ler thei lev titb. S0da3 dotter Cristina, thw eath 
liitss af myne Pgeu, westb thu ey thet at iec tek f0d- 
dte, oc thu myne apener dydse t huat fer tek wordet. 

• P. *3,_ss. 

thon perish misersibly. S. Christina said; Thou sp^keat rightl;, that I ninat 
worship Uie God of tbe kingdom of heaven and hia Son, Jesus ChriBt, and the 
Holy Ghost. Then her father gcevi wroth and bad her bound uiid brought 
□n 'fjaCffi,' and had her beateu there; then he had her stripped and scourged. 
Her mother knew nought of what her father did towards her. But they 
who smote her were as weary as if thej were dead. Then S. Christina said 
to her father : the unclean, honour-bereft and god-forsaken Urban I 
Beast thou not how tired they are who have smitten me? Seeal thou not, 
that th; idols which thou worshippast have no might, and suSice not to give 
them strength to torture me? Then Urbanus was ashamed of himself that 
be should be so mucked of his own daufjhler; ao he put a 'boi^' ronnd her 
ne«k and bad her bound, hand and foot, and thereupon put iu a dark 
dungeon. When Urbauus came home he was so full of sorrow for hia 
danifhter that he oould uot eat. When liia wife heard that her daughter 
had suffered this of her fiither, she tore all her clothes in snnder, and put 
ashes on her head, and went away to that dark dungeon, and fell at her feet, 
and wept and said: Dearest daughter, have pity on me, thy mother, and be 
merciful to me, because tbon art my only daughter, and all that is mine is 
thine. Sweet daughter, Christina, thou art the light of my eyes. Enowest thou 
not that 1 bore tliee and thou didst suok my papsT What has befoUea thee? 
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Page iii. D. — Transcript. 
00 lei i hint thar ewinnielict ser. Julianu/ gfat th»i 
harm rai Itengter thold oc guf thien dom [at hiennffi] 
tungJB CkuMie af fkiera'a. Tha logtliw f[ancta criftina. hierr 
yuwr all g0zki ac thackte thic at thu hautFr [mic tei for] 

Stith ac bith thiee at thu tac min fial oc l[at mic an] 
die min ftrith nu ler tiiiiie til at ac fcal m[iii Ijin] 
tftkB. Swa COOT en r^ft af himieQ oc fogt[liEe. rente] 
oc uCmittffitli 1110 ihar uiykst seruietli oc [[linie liauKr] 
thold. fo2 mic himieu icr o|i(ea foj thee o[c himieri] 

o ki »!■ thic at rethw alia; liiElghje mten. t[he fagliniB] 
thee fnathy at thu hau(er fwa mykset thold \ai barn] 
dom. Tha h0rthie iulianit/ hseuuie r0ft oc [lot i ft»th] 
fkatrsB litcnnte tungie af. Thsegwr tungssn [war af] 
fkonen tha too foncia cri/iina tbret ftykkio thar [af war 

5 rcet oc caftteth tulianunt i anliet oc flo hau[uin nt an] 
niet 0ghfet 00 mieltsa ten fith»n oc (ogt[h« iulia] 
nie uudffi oc iireniB thu giriidaithffif at [ietie min] 
tungffi thfer ac fkuld^ guth taueth louie uu kv [guthzf rtetta 
dom yvunr thtcc cuniu^t at thu haurer thit 0[ghiiB mift.] 

■° Thsenuw harm gat iulianit/" tei Irengfer thold [nim grepi 
fill hoghie oc fattee a twa ftralffi oc maiUt e[n fk^t ban] 
hffinna; i biart« oc math, anmen i tiihiB 00 [hun ten] 
dteth fit lif OR fo2 til huuterikis. Sitheen [com en man] 
thttr af iancta cr^ina £l«ct war thter oc trothse a guth [for 
hanuffi] 

*S fkyld han toe heennte licom oc grof th»t i a[p))ollinif] 

teniplum. Baiicta. cri/dTia fulcum fit uai'tiiium texto kl. 

augfusti oc toe] 
l0n oc gitetba! af war hicrrte ie/u crift. Amten. 
[p. 274] oeque in faturo, <|iiod periuauet ia Betemam. luliaiius aatem 
Don fercns eius iniurias. iuBsit linguBiQ eiuB abacidi. Btuita aatem Christina 
reapicienfl in caelum, diiit: Deoa meUH, qui non me dereliquisti, creator 
□mniuin bonitatia, super me respice Baciliam taam, et iube me finiii iu hoc 
certamine, quia appropinquat tempua ut requieacam, lulianuB autein iabet 
sam in ampbitheatru deponi, et dum esset in amphitheatro conaCitata, vox 
de caelo facta est, dicena: Immaoulata et iucontaminata Christina, quae 
mnltum laborasti et auatinuisti propter me, ecae aperti sunt tibi caeli 
eaelorum, veni accipe coronam tuam Omnes enim virtutes gloriBcant et 
benedioUDt Deum propteF te, quae in infantia taa multom auatEnuiati propter 
me. Omnes iuati exaltant, videntes taum (p. 275] certamen. Veni ergo 
Chriatina, accipe bravium confesBionie tuae. Et haeo voi (acta eat de cealo. 
Audiena luliBnue iussit abacidi lingnam eiua. Beata autem Christina 
accipiena pr^ciauram linguae suae pToiecit in faciem luliani, et percusait 
oouloa eiuB, et excaccavit eum et vox magna exiit de ore illina, dicena: 
Iiiliane impudice, et coademnate, desideraati organum meum mauducare, et 
absdidisti lingaam meam, quae benedicit uomen Domini Icbu Ghriati, el ideo 
lumen tuum perdidisti, eluquium Dei caeleatia venit in faciem tuam, e( 
eicaecavit lumen oculorum tuorum. Haeo audiens luliaooB iassit, ut dnas 
BagittBB dimitti («i<.- !) contra cor einx, et nnam contra latus eiuB, et reddidit 
spiritum. Yenit quidam de genera eiua, qui et ipHe crediderat in Domino 
per Beatam Chrialinam, et camplevit martjrium eius, et ooUocavit earn in 
templo Apullinis. Complevit autem martjnum euum aancta Chriatina 
Ealendaa Auguataa, quinta feria, in Tyro civitate. Regnante Domino 
noBtto leau Chrieto, cui eat honor, et gloria in aecnla Beculorum. 
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B.-~Fi/teenth century text*. 
oc ey i hint thter euinnelict ter. Jiilianus gath thsn 
harm ey lenger toold, oc gaff tboen dom, at hennia 
twngffi akulde af nkteris. Tha sagde sancta Oriatina : HiBiT» 
yuer g0Kki, iach tacker tegh, at tha hauer mek ey for- 
5 tith, iach bether tek at thu tag rayii aiell och lath mek aen- 
de mjn atridh, nu ser timie til at iach akal myn bpu 
iMgm. Soa kom een r0st af himmel oc aagde : rena 
och Tsmittet mm, ther megit terffuit oc pyne haffuer 
told foi-e mek, henmiellert ter obeii foree tik oc himmeri- 

lo ge tBT tik tit rede, alle helluge maeu the faghne 
thech, forti at thii hauer aoa mikit toldh af barn- 
dora. Tha h0vdB Julianus theniise rtfath, oc lodh i st«t 
skjerie hennia twnge aff. Tber twnge» var af- 
skoren, tha IfDgh aancta Criatiiia thset aticke ther aff var sko- 

15 Met oc castat JuliaiiuM i antlat, oc slogh hannum vth an- 
neth 0gha3t, oc meltie sen aiden oc sagdhsB : Julia- 
na vndee oc vrenee, thu giridea at tedee myn 
twnge, then iac skulde Gudh met loffue, nu oer Gudza rtette 
dom yffuer tek ko/wmen, ath thu hanev tith 0gh£e miafch, 

10 Theimea harm gat Julianus [ey] lenger told, men greb 
Bin boghffi oc Bwtte aa twoa stroolse, oc me( een akrft haji 
henue i hiarttie oc met annen i aidlie. Oc hun lea- 
de siit liiff oc for till himmerigis. Siden kom een man, 
ther aff aancte Criatine alaicth var, ther 00 troodhe aa Guth 
tbr» hcKiiis 

2s skild, hail togh hejinia l^ome oc groff that i Apjjolonia 

temjtell. Sancta C»^tina fulkom aith tuartirium kalendaa nindw 

Auguati oc togh 
l0n oc gl»de af' Vorherrie Jhesu CHsto-.-Amnn 
* Pp. 50^8—51. 

nor in that which ia utenjal. Julian eoald endure this indignity no 
langer, and gave the deoiaion that hei tongue should be out off. Then 
said 8. Christina : Lord over all mercy, I thank Thee that Thou haat not 
forsaken me. I pray Thee that Thou take my soul, and grant me to end my 
itrife; no« is the time due, that I should take m; reward. Then there 
came a voice from heaven and said : Pure and undL'filed maiden, who hast 
endured much labour and pain for mo, heaven is open to thee, and heavea'a 
kingdom is ready for thee; all the saints welcome thee with jo;, because 
that thon bant suffered so much even from childhood. Hearing this voice 
Julian had her tongue cut out an the spot. When the tongue nas cut 
oat, S. Christina took the piece which was cat off, and threw it into the face 
of Julian and smote oat one of his eyes, and still spoke on and said : Thou 
evil and unclean Jolian, thou didst lust to eat my tongue, wherewith I woa 
(o praise God; now is Uod'a righteoas judgment come upon thee, in that 
thon hast loBt thine eye. This indignity Julian could endure no longer, 
but seized his bow, and laid beside it two arrows, and with one he shot her 
in the heart, and with the other in the side ; and she closed her lite, and 
passed, to the kingdom of heaven. Thereupon there came a man, who wsa 
of the kindred of H. Christina and who believed in God for her sake; be 
took her body and buried it in the temple of Apollo, if. Christina consnm- 
mated her martyrdom on the sixth of the kalends of August, and received 
iBward and joy from onr Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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SsnctB, Mapi]ft luothor ie/ii arijli fkeer iungfrugtite fojffi byrth 
oc Ikaar] teftter ser fwa mykffit lof wierth oc utallic 
terte tbut] cenctie hiartie ^tar acUet oc tengi tuugie gitter 
faght eeldierl tungiKt hanniB lof fulcumlic. Nim af iiok<er 

5 man fangierj thiet af thien hxlugh anzd gifb. tai all 

theen nathjte 00 mildugh bet thier hiin haiiier til allte criftnce 
'mten thffir hi]alp oc nathae fa foi hteniio! ithielic b0nBe (a 
kge thter aldi's] fings a^Jdrcr. ^Qgi boddte hauie wi lem gothu 
leiifK lhte]nnte f0tce iungfrughu threr bothiefcap ftec 

o af tliwQ h]teliigh and at f0tLx thten fun thcw hKonto 
fcop 00 altj iorthriki. F02 thien fac fculii wi tro thajt 
at fwa fum] guth wildie 0thmykie fee til at f0thfEf af 
thien renjie iuiigfrughsB iancte. maria. Swa ler Jlun oc 0th 
myk at hterte hreonte b0n foa alliE the tluK* thait wilce 

5 tliiienie oc] g0i- \efuf crift Eeti daglilic inaugtiee heghie 

iiertegEBn f]o2 fin kffiiie mothi^r fakae fwa Kiife ban haurer 
f0rr«B g0rt tbier] th»nnie boc fseghcer af. 

[ThKt w]ar en Itertb man faft i fin tco tbrer minties 
warf] brtwne iiiotbier mykiet wal 00 laf hwar dagh wa 
r frughjffi tithrer laaOi. selfkffilict hiartie allie utcen nat- 
fang. En] iiat tba (tetbtef) ha.nuTfi fialf mifuundee nioth«r oc fpur 
th» Lwat] faffinnse caplan g0rCb(e. J&n ban wrtb i-te<l 
fwa at hail] fcalf oc iv/&r<Bth hfenuEe biyghlio oc lueltse. 
min yVuy)h[B hwat »r tbast threr thu talier uin. Win 
31; {min /ogth)ia bua thter mic thifenier thu foz fmar fum 
{min tAtce)nnft» at thu wilt tekki min natfang 
(J'wngm. ^m) brat ban h0Ttbie thnt tha woith han atoalic 



De complectoria bcatov Mariae virginis qaod eadem virgo quendam 
celigioBUm cantare per ordiDem docuit, 

Qaidara vii leligioeae erat qui aBnaUm Dei genitricem valde deligebat. ao 
eius Berniuium preter ccmpletorium nimia diligenter cotidie decantabat. Qua- 
dam nocte per visiouem ipsa mater misericordin apparenn ei, quid sgeret 
8uua captUanus inqaiBJuit. lUe qaippe non parum tremens ac BCupena aatis 
hutuiliter respoudit, dicenB qnis est mea Domina de quo dicisT At Ula 
inquit, te ipsum eBae evito, queru mihi deseruire nou denego. Sed ali- 
qmuitulum mibi negligens uideris ease qui (;omplutorium meam non 
via cantare. Quibua auditis vir ille bo oimia percuflsus Mrrore 
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B. — Fifteenth century text*. 

Sancta Maria, moder Jliesu Cristi, skier iorafrwie fore byrdh 
oc ekffir iefFther, ler son mikit lofiT vierith oc vtalic 
teiBi, thset enctfe hiartie giter actetb oc eogen twnge gider 
eagt eller sungeth henne loff fulkomelic, men aff noger 

J man fanger thet aff then. Hellugh Andza gifft, fore all 
then nadhfe oc mildughet thai- han hauer til alio criatne 
men, ther hialp oc nadhe foa fore hennia ydetigh b^nre sa- 
ke, ther aldrigh finghee ffillfer : anglti! bodsa haffue vy om gotb 
sosom tlienne spde iomfruge, ther bodescap feck 

o afi* then Helluger Andb, at {0dm then s0n ther henne 
scapeth oc alt iprthrikL Fore then aagh akulle vy troo thei, 
at BOHom Gudh vOde ytmnge eik til at fffdesa a£ 
then rene iomfruge sancta Maria, soa mr ban oc yt- 
mugb at h^rffi hennia b0ti foor allte the ther the* viUe 

5 tiEBne, oc g0r JhesMin Crtatura sen dagligh mange h0ghe 
'uemtegen forfe sin kfere moders sake, soa sosom haie haffiier 
f0ri-e giorth ther thenne bok aigher aff. 

The* var en lierdh raaTi fast i ayn tro, ther inyntes 
Voraherne moder mikit veil, oc laeade huierdag Vor- 

lo frugs tider met telskelict hiartre alt vten nat- 
Bang. En nat tha tedia hannum selff miskujideligh moder oc spur- 
de huath hennia caplan giordhie. jEo han wort raedh 
aoa at ha.n scalf oc swaret heune blideligh ock maltte,., 

* P. 93, 

Saint Mary, mother of Jeaua Chriat, puco Virgin faeEore birth and pure after, 
ia worth; of Buoh praise and nntold honour, that no heart can conceive, and 
no tongue can saj or sing her pralae perfectly, unless some one should 
acquire it by the gift of tbe Holy Spirit through all that meroy and loying- 
IdndnesB uliioh she has tavards all christian people who obtain help and 
mercy by means ol lier inceesatit prayers, and who never would obtain 
otherwise. No pleader have we so good as this sweet Virgio, nho reoei^ 
annunciation from the Holy Spirit to bear that Bon who created her and all 
the world. For this cause we mast beheve that, as it was God's will 
hnmble Himself so as to be bom of the pure Virgin, Saint Mary, so is ] 
likewise so humble as to hear her prayer for all those who wish to deserve 
and still Jesus Christ works daily many exalted miracles for the sake ol 
His dear Mother, even as He has done aforetime, whereof this book telleth. 

There was a learned man, firm in bis behef, who bore in mind the 
mother of Our Lord very well and read every day Oar Lady's Hours with a 
loving heart, all except the compline. One night the Mother of Mercy 
herself appeared to him and asked what her chaplain was doing. But 
be was so afraid that he trembled and answered her humbly and said : 
My Lady, what is it that thou speakest about? My friend, said she, 
who servest roe, thou neglcctest some of my service in that thou wilt 
not sing my compline. As soon as he heard this he was greatly .... 



GL0S8ARIAL INDEX. 



[ A, •prep, mith ace. and dat., Icel. it, 
on, upon; mith aee. i 6, a 21, iii 21; 
trothffl a gnth, believed on (in) 



En, adv., Icel. en; but, i 35, ii 7, 
iv i2~Icel. enn, ennji4; still. 
mieltn ma BithiBD, spoke ttill after 
that (in spite of having loit her 



1 B. gate, fnlrorf. p. 14^15 -.—with 


(onjue), iii 16; gtfr ieauH orist ffin 


^^^^ (ia(. : BB jBQk a mio, ii 23. 


inikDgmilBnegBin,woTk»...stiUmany ' 


^^L A=at, 


miraeles, iv 15 i—tkan. Lot. qmm: 


^^B Ao,7n>n.,2«t.ek,I,i3.e,25,ii2,36, 


tjr «n. see fyr. 


^^H iii 4, 6, 6, 18; obi. cat. : mic, i 8, 


JEnd89,itii'.,Zc«;. enda; to end,jimih. 


^^H 2S, U 11, 13, 23, 24, iii 4, iv 9G ; 


iii 5-6; 3. j)M(. ig. aodaOi, iii 22- 


^^H pi lum. «i, 


23. 


^^^H Aotn, wv., to comider, conceive, only 


JEngal, m., «n anj^, i 3. 


^^g mpp.aDtet, iv3. 


JEngl, adj., Icel. engi ; no, none, ii 13, 


1 iftw, prfp. with acf., led. eftir; 


iv 3, 8;— n. EBnetre (/or mnt-ks, e/. 


r after: aftsr tbrot ban saltnfflth 


Ic^;. [eint-] eitt-si, ekki), iv 3. 


1 (^sftfflt that at han aakiwath), 


JEm», adv. correl. to teal and syra. 


^^^ after that {moment of tinte) tliat he 


{from anaa to ansaerl). as, as if, 


^^^^L »Usied=as soon as, or, when he 


ii8,iv9;-*uenaj, ivl6. 


^^H mUted, i 17; ekter nftmr (bjrth) 


fira,/., Icel sra; flonour, ii 9. iv 3. 


^^V iv a i—adv. tlinr eftsr, i 16. 


Amtetb, 71., Icel. er£^i; labour. 


^^" «!, adv., Icri. eigi, ei; not, i 25, 27. 


trouble, iii 8. 


ii 10, 11, 12, 18, 28, iii 1, 2, i, 20. 


XtiB, BV., Icel. eta; to <at {devour), 


SUd. adv., Icel. ekki ; not, ii 6, iv 26. 


i 6, 26, iii 17; pret. aat, i 9 ; pp. 


MUm, ado., Icel. elligai, eOa; "r, 


atiBtb, ii 18, 




Af, prep, withdat., Icel. t,!;— of place: 


Xllkttllo, -t, adj., Icel. elfikaligr, 2oi>- 


from, out of: huu lor uit^ior af sit 


tnff, devoted, iv 20. 


windngli, liotun frota her window. 


^^^_ Jtm, leel. jafu-, jamn-, iwrd un'j/ as 


i 18; iBtX af bimien. voice from. 


^^^K aprefix to adj. eorrelatively ansjrer- 


heaven, iii 7;— o/Ifnw: at baradom, 


^^^H ins "> Bioim or sum ; as ; sm 


/rom cftiMftood,iii 11-12 .-ife/emnff 


^^^H thrattiH Binsa. aa tired ai, ii 8; 


(0 (fti off«7it, or t/K logical subject 


^^^K sm gothn mnsiB, iv 8-9.— /n cem 


in a passive lentiiiee : from., by, of: 


^^^H brat ban Lertbie thtet ( = am brat 


too Ian af war beBrrte. received re- 


^^H mm ban bKcthEe thmt), quibia 


wani/romourl,ord, iii27; faogter 


^^^B auditia, iv 27, leni is a conjecture. 


thwt af tbasn bolugb anzd gift, by. 


^^^L e/.om( = ffim)brat(I<;;Z.jafn.bc4tt), 


through the gift of the Holy Qhost. 


^^H fonh«>uh, B 50^. 




^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 
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hiulugli and, by, through the H. G. 
iv g^lO ; spotl^tli af Bin dotta?r, 
i;iii<.'lir<j by hii daughter, ii 14; 
hafthEB thtet thold sf eiu fatluer, 
hid nigcred thU of her father, ii 
30; — circumicriptive of gram- 
matical eaten: ace: Bpurthie sf 
hmnne, inlerrogavit tam, 1 33; — 
gen.: guthas af iiimnw, deoi coeli 
{caf,Uttei),liaBa,tmm0giian,lumen 
ocvtorummeorum, ii 36. — Ofdeaeeni, 
iisue from : gath wilds ethmykes 
wo til at tothms af theen reus 
iuugfrughm, iv 13-13. — P brine : 
wiecUi» af, Co become, of: bwnt af 
the afenthnmRtffi wrthffi(t), i 18-19. 
Adv. of: wiatffi theer eekld af, ii 6; 
tiiieF tbsiiDiii boo eiegbier aF, telU 
of, iv Yl \—og {oui): hiEiiniB tiingm 
BhuldiB af BkEeriGS iii 3-3, c/. 13, 14. 

AT, orfi'., IttLat; i/, iv4. 

Af-olEBllUB, wv., Jo disrobe, atrip, ii 5. 

Afgutlue, m. pi., idote, 1 11, 13-14. 
19, ii 11. 

^/. ?/cft. aOaasn; abioluiion, 
iS. 

After, adv., leel. aftr; back, i 14. 

Anan, m. 7 Jcet. aftann; evening, ilO. 

Aldra (inCroii, p. Ii). adv., Icel. aldri; 

All, adj., Icel. allr; all, iii 4; n. i?. 

alt, ii S4; pi. aUffi, i 11, 13, 31, 

ii 20, iii 10, iv G, 14, 20. 
And, in., Icel. audi; ipirit, oitly in 

the term bielagh and, Holy Ghost, 

i 7, Ii 8, iv 10; gen. ig. anzd, iv 6. 
AnlBt, n., Icel. andlit ; face, i 33, 



that, i 8, 37, u 3, 14, 18. 24, iu 4. 

6, 6, 11, 19, ir 13, 23. 26.~Prep. 
aith dat, in the phrate : nt reths, 
mod, Dan, til rede, tn readineii, 
iii 10;— along, over: nithfflratthre 
BtosghH (iBri((en a in D). i 13. 

Ums, IDI'., Icel. berja ; to beat, tmite, 

flog, ii 4; prel. baTtbra. i 23-33, ii 

7; pp. barth, ii 11. 
SlndEB, nc, leel. binda; Co bind, put 

in iond., ii 4, 16. 
EUiluB, «»., leel. biSja; to pray; 1. 

prei. tg. bitb, iii S; fret, bath, 

i6. 
Blrel>llc, adv., Icel. bljAgliga, hvmbly, 

meekly, iv 33. 
Boo,/., Icel. b6k; n ioo*. iv 17. 
BoddB {gender and even number un- 

ceriain; if it ii tg. il tautt be f., ef. 

snu gothie. Derivation doubtful. 

Actual leTite uncertain; but at the 

wordt haniB wi point chi^y to an 

agent on behalf of man, I venture 

to tramlaCe it): pleader, mediator, 

intercessor, iv B. 
Bfln,/., Icel. biBD; prayer, iv 14; pi. 

BogtiB, m., Icel. bogt; a bote, iii 31. 
BolEB, /., Lat. bqjae, collar for tortuM 

round the neck, ii 15. 
Batlin, adj., Icel. bL'Sir; both, ii 15- 



iil5. 



L obi. c 



r, Icel. 



an. annan ; num. ord., teeond: 
annieD dagli ther leftmc, leeand day 
theTeafter= thenert day, i 15-16.— 
Adj., other (ifte otftcr, anotJier], iii 
33; on£ 0/ tuw: annat ^ghiet, the 
one of hit eyel, iii 15-16. 

Aden,/., leel. aeka; aihet, ii 31. 

At, note of inf., Icel. at ; to, i fi, 9, 36, 
iil3,13,iiil7, iv 10, 12,14.— Coty., 



16. 
Botbnsoap, i 



, Icel. boSakapr; 



Biat, n. adj. (M adv., Icel. ht&tt; 

{•iwiftty,' but) soo)i: mm brat, ai 

.007. ia^). iv 37. 
BTAth, n., Icel. bran's; bread, i 1, 3; 

uJ»thie!ict brDth: panit {esca) ivt- 

mortaliiatit, i 5, pania iTKormptio- 

nis. i 9; tliEet lielaghs brcfth, the 

holy bread, i 9-10. 
Bryts, SIC., Icel. brj6ta; to breaks 

pret. bret, i i, 10. 
Burt, adv., Icel. bait; auay, ii 31. 
Byith, m., Icel. bnrtSr; 6£rtft, iy 1. 



DaJlM, uc, iMl. kaUa; i 
prtt. oallffith, in a. a, 

OkplMl, m., capellantii, iv 22. 

Oa«tM,iP<7.,Ic<l.kasM; tocait.throur; 
only in prtt. caatath, i 21, poiaiblg 
a »lip of the pen for caatietL ahick 

OlNlbar.pI. q/'otatbK,R.,rceI.kl)cSi; 

clothtt, garmenti, ii 21. 
ComM, m.,7ce2. koma; tocome; only 

in prtl. com, i 10, 16, ii 17, iii 7, 

23, and earn in fulcum, iii 26; pp. 

cunimt, iii 19. 
Craft, m., leel. kraftr; itrength, 

might, ii 12. 
Orlatnu, adj., Icel. kiigtian; chrii- 



Dagb, in., Icel. dagrj day, i 15, iv 19; 
pi. daghsi, i 2. 

DagbUo, adv., Icel. dagliga ; daily, 
ivI5. 

da, lev., mod. Dan. die, Sw. dia ; to 
tuck ; only in pret. ig. dithie, ii 27. 

Dlnr, n., Ictl. djr; animal, beael, i 20. 

D^th, adj., Icet. daa'Si' ; dead ; only 
in pi. dflthfe, ii 6. 

Dam, m. , Icel. Abrax ; deciaion ; judg- 
ment, iu 2, I'J. 

Jtattmi, f., Icel. d&ttir; daughter, iW, 
ii 14, 18, 19, 23, 34, 25. 

EglUBli, adj., leel. eiginn; outn, ii 14. 
Sn, num. card., Icel. einn ; one, iii 21 ; 



I. pi. fingiB, 

Turn, tic., Icel. tan; to fare, logo; 

only in the pret. tor, i 13, 14, iii 33. 
Tut, adj., Icel. taati; fatt, firm. It 18. 
Fallinr, m., Jce(. fa«it; father, i 6, 

II, 16, 23, iiS, 7, 9, 20. 
Pat|(c, -t, adj., /c«l.((itffikr; jioor, il4. 
Finite, SI'., Icel. lela; (ohidc, coTiceal; 

only in pp. Qald, i 34. 
F«ra, lor., /eel. fsra ; fo nuve, brin^, 

tberiE 00 forthie mtbter at tbre 
ata^biB fA« WTUf o/ ftjrtbse miul 
6e : fturled, threw, a ttnie which 
leel. ffera nifir alto hat, i 13. 

Tjtrm, adi'. comp. oflilr, aatpottibly 
i» 2) icritlen fyrra, comp. of fjr, 
formerly, aforetime, iv 17. 

F0U1M, uii\, Icel. fffiSa; bi Acar, ^ue 
birc/i to, iv 10; 1. pr«t. ig. ftlddiG, 
it 26-27; paM. f^tbteg, iv 12. 

FolO, n., Icel. f61k ; /o/*, peoyie, i 14. 

For, prep, with ace, Icel. lyti, fjrirj 
Joe. for, before {in front of): fial 
for hsBniin fdteer, /«U before {down 
at) her/eel, ii 33;— /or, (o (/oc lAe 
teiieflt of): himieii er opien for 
lliec, heaven it open for (la) thee, 
iii B i— /nr, dh accouni o/ ; Borgh 
full for siu dottffir, jrieteii for {on 
aceoant of) hie daughter, ii 18; nut 
thmr mjkiet EeratBth,..hausrthold 



form 



™e<i/m, 



— inde/. art., a: en boi«, ii 15; eo 


for. on behalf of: ffirhaoocathmjk 




at lierai hsBiiiiB ben for alls the 


Bnwli'ad>.,<w.;y, ii34. 


thter thiet wiliB thiffinffi...on behalf 




of all Ihote that...iy 13-15.-- 


Fa, (»., Jcel. r4; (oobloin; 3. prei. 


Fhrasei where for combinei with 


pi. fa, iv 7; 3. pret. >g. feee, iv 9. 


sac, BftkB, Bkyld: for the take of. 


See the doublet fingffi. 


by reaton of: for beenna skjld, 


FagbiuB, wv., Icel. tagoa; to welcome 


iii 34-25; for bmnn«, henm rakie. 


(with joy), iU 10. 


iv 7-8; tor than aac, iv 11; (or 


FallM, wo., Icel. (aUa; to fall: 3. prei. 


Bin motliier BakiE, iv 16. 


($. tial, ii 22; 3. pret. pi. fiaUce, 


Fane,prep.ofti)«e,leel.t3iii; before: 


il9. 


forsB byrth, iv 1. 


Fangn, ipi-., a doublet to fa, Icel. 


FoiAtb, tv., Icel. f:rrirfara; to undo. 


tftDga; lo ubliiin; 3. jir<B. <ff. fan- 


deitroyt imitf in 2. pret. ig. of the 
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fartsa. peretu, ii 1. 
ForgBUgui, pp. of torgaagsB, used at 

adj.inthtpliFate: gntb forgangEen, 

god-forgoite, god-foriakfit. ii 9-10. 
FOmu, wu., to detpite. neglect; only 

in S. pret. ag. forBmur. iv 25. 
Forthf, adp., /cd. Iyr{ir) |>vl ; («■ 

cauiE, ii 24. iii 11. 
Tara{toBZi^).vv..tofonalte\ only 

in pp. tortith, iii4-fi, 
Fot, n., /eel. fGtr; foot; only tn jif. 

fatter, i 30, ii 16, 22. 
Fmclui, /., lal. frdva; mistrett, i 

20; lady, iv 20, 24, c/. iungfruglue. 
Fnlcnma, <«. , leeL follkDmiiii ; to 

fulfil, consummate, only in S, pret. 

ig. fulcnm, iii 26. 
Foleimilla, adv., Icel. foUkomliga; 

perftctly, iv 4. 
Fyr. adv. comp., Icel, fyn; priiis, in 

the phraie : fyr wn, led. tjn eon, 

priua qtmm, i S. 

OMign, (II., Icel. e^iBs; to go; S. 

pTft.ig.gimojU^l; imp, gao,i2G; 

pp. gftugsn, lee forgungieii. 
Oatn,/., 2c«t. gata; 1. alre^t, p2atca, 

i 21.— 2. the name of a epecial 

punUhmenl, ire note on 'a gatK,' 

introd. p. 14-16. 
Omi, adv., again, i 14. 
out,/., Icel, gift; ji/t, grant, iv 5. 
fflmdsa, isr. in the middle voice, 

Ie»l. gimaek ; to yearn, derire ; only 

in 3. pret. sg. girndeethieH, iii IT. 
OltN, ev., Icel, gets; to be abit, can; 

3. prei. eg, gitasc, iv S bii; S. pret. 

ig. gat, ii 18, iii 1, 20. 
(Han. iv., Icel. gefa; to give; give 

out. i 26; :i. pret. ig, gaf, i 4, 14 ; 

gaf UueQ dom, gave out the deci- 

lion, iii 2 ; inip. gif, i 1. 
QlmtlUB,/., teel, glcSi; gladness, joy , 

iii 27. 
Q0rm, VII., Icel. gora; to do,to make; 

a. pret. eg. gar, iv 16; 3. pret. tg. 

gjortbtt, ii 7, It 22; pp. gart, iv 17. 



O^iU, /. ?, Icel. gnzka; ^aofineM, 

OnVb, adj., Icel. ^litv; good, gothe(!), 

iv 8. 
QiafiB, nr., leel.grafa: to bury; only 

in 3. pret, tg. graf, iii 25. 
Onitn, tc.Zfef. gr&ta; totceep; only 

in S.prel. tg, grmt, ii 23. 
Olipn. <v., leef. gripa; to grip, aeiii; 

3. prcs. 8^, gripnr, i 22; 3. pret. ig, 

grep, iii 20. 
Oath, in., Ictl. ga« : god, i 7, ii 2. 9, 

m24; gen. sg. gatbis{7j,ui IS; pi, 

guths, i 16-17, 24, 27, cf. afgnthe, 

HEBlngli, ai^'., leel. hetlagt; holy, i 7, 

ii 3, iv 5, 10; pi. hcelghm, iii 10. 
Hams, m., leel. heira; magler. Lord, 



3.6, i 



19. 



Hftli, HI., leel, haU; neck, ii 16, 

Han, 3. pert, pron. m., Icel. hann; 
he ; nom. and ace. ban, i 17 bii, 
u 5. Ii, IB bit, iii 21, 25, iv IB. 
16, 22, 23, 27 ; dat. bannm, iii 15, 
iv 21; gen. bans, i 19, ii 2, 19. 

Hand,/, [eel. bgai; band, i 2S ; pL 
hiead^r, ii 16. 

Harlte, adv., IceL bariSla, harla; ex- 
ceedingly, i 22. 

Harm, m., leel. harmr; injuria, in- 
dignity, ii 2, 20. 

Haoa, tev., Icel. hafa; to Auv;; pra. 
tg. bauEBr, i 24. iii 8, 11. iv 6, 16; 
pi. haaie, ii II, 12, iv B. 

Hem, n. , but in adv. taue, leel, haim ; 
home, ii 17. 

Hathin, vw., led. heiJSra; lo hommr, 
worehip, i 16, ii 2; imp. i 26-37. 

Hlalp./., Jeei. hjUp: kelp, aid, avail, 
iv7. 

Hlarts,n.,ic«I. bjarta; Aenrf, iii 22, 
iv 3. 20. 

HimtBii, m., Icel, biraino ; heaven, iii 
g, af bimKn, iii 7, af himn«, i 97. 

BimDrild, n., Icel. himin rlfci; Ititig- 
dom of heaven, iii 9-10; gen. ig, 
-rikis. ii 2. iu 23. 

Sn, pron. ditn., Icel, bitiii ; tliai, the 



other, Ihe ; o 
eltan {one), ii 9 ; bin mjiki atoas, 
that dark dungeaa, ii 22: n. hint 
(wffirffild), Ikat, the other, iii 1. 

Hitg-h, a4j., Icet.li&i; high, exalted, 
iy 16, 

B|)ra, tec, lal. heyra,; to hear, iv 14; 
S.prtt.ig. berths, ii ID, iii 19, iv 27. 

HoiUBth, n., leel. b^fu'S; head, ii 21. 

Htm, 3. jwm. pron./., Jca(. b6n, hiin; 
the, i 6, 13, 14, 20, iii 22, iv 6, 25 ;— 
inalJ the oblique eases bnnDEB; occ, 
i 23, ii 4 bis, 4-5, 5, G, 7, Ifi, iv 
10;— (Jut. 14, 24. iii 22, iv 4, 23; — 
grn. i 16, 18, 21, 23, ii 3, 6 bU, 15, 
16 bia, 19, 22, iU 2, 13, 23, 24, 25, 
iv 7, 14, 22. 

Hnm, adv., kom, ii 10. 

HnabK,/., Icrt. hnafrejja; vii/e, ii 19. 

HnOibykB, w^Ieel. bnNHtr^kja; to 
_/lo9, leourjf, ii 6. 

Bwar, pTon. ind., Ic^l. bvarr; eocA, i 
12; every, iv 19. 

Hw»r, (uto.interr., J«(.bvar; where. 
124. 

Hir»t(n. o/ hwtt), pron. interr., Icel. 
hvat; u'lal, ii 6,27, iv 24. 

I, prqi., />;(;(. i ; in. iii 1, 2.5, iv IS;— 
into, i IS, 21, 33, Iii 15, 22 bia ; 
— phratet: itiaih.on the spot, im- 
mediately, iii 12; i Byndffir,in aai- 
der, i 21. 

I»rt«»n,n.?pi., Jcel. jartegn; mira- 
ela. It 16. 

□IM, adv., Icel. iila; ill, miterabl)/, 
icretehedly, ii 1. 

lUkaUc, Old'., IceZ, i^ugli{;r; eonttani, 
incenant, iv 7. 

lorthilltl, II., Icei. jar^riti; earth- 
rfalnt, the world, iv 11. 

lOBgtTugiuo. f., Icel. ioagtrA; virgin, 
the Virgin, iv 1, 13;— oec. iung- 
fraghu, iv 9. 

Saur, a^,, leel. ksr; dear, beloved; 
only in ihe def.fornt: krane, iv lli; 
twperl. keerEBBtie, ii 2il. 



DigrglN, lev., Icel. leggja; to (ay, put; 

only in 3. pri't. $g. logtbs, ii 21. 
Lwngl, adv.. Icel. leiwfi; (on? (o/ 

ti^ie): only in comp, liFngier, iii 2, 

20. 
Uerth, odj., Icel. lierSc; learned, a 

cleric, iv IB. 
]^aa. sv.i /cfl. lesa; to read; only 

inS.pret.ag.las; decantabat,iyl9. 
LatEB, in., Icel. I&ta; to let, to cauie, 

to haee; prei. tubj. lat, iji 6; 2. 

prel. ig. tost, i 8; 3. prit, sg. lot, 

ii 4, 5, 15, 16, iii 12. 
Uoom, «., Icel. likimir; body, dead 

body, iii 26. 
Llf, It., Icel. lif ; life, i 3, iii 23. 
Llndra. ni., Icel. lindi; belt, faieia. 

i 15. 
tlQB, H; leel. 1j6b; light, ii 26. 
Ii0ii (hih), Je<J. lanii, n.pl.; reaatd, 

iii 6, 27. 
Lof, n., Icel, lot; yraite, iv 2, 4. 
Loom, iPD., /eel. iofa; topraiM.iiilS. 

KnlK, icf., /eel. mEBia; to tpeak\ 
only in 3. prfl. tg. mielbe, ii 1, 
iii 16, iv 23. 

Hntb, prep., Icel. mefi; viith, by, 
i 15, 23, iii 13, 21, 22. 

Hui, III., Isel. aa'Sr (manur); a 
man, iii 23, iv 5, 18 ; pi. mma 

Tttxmgb, adj., many; only in pi. 
manghie, iv IS. 

VaMugti-il»t,f.,kindneii,taercy, iv 

Uln, pron. pots., Icel minn (min, 
mitt), my, mine; ag.tn.andf. ii24, 
iii 6, 6 bM, 17, iva4, 25, 26 6i»;— n. 
mit, ii 25.— Pl.m. imdf. minEe,i2, 
Ii 27 ; — R. mill ; liua af min i^gbsn. 
ii 26. 

UlniuBs, wv. in middle voice, leel, 
minnast; torememlier.bearinmind ] 
only in 3. pret. ig. rainliBH, iv 18. 

HlBcnnd. /., Icel. miakunn ; mercfi ; 
otUtf in ttu expression miakiinds 
laoVarsr , mater wiierieordiue, iv 21. 
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I, wr., leel. miskoDiia; to 
pity, have mercy on, ii 2S-24. 

UstM, w^ Ie«2. missa; to lo»e; onbf 
in pp. mist, iii 19. 

■^ /., leel. mier, mey; maiden, 
virgin, iii 8; p/. mitfr: thifldnistsB 
mifr, serving maids, handmaidens, 

iis. 

MotihMtt,/., leel. m6t$ir; mother, ii 6, 

23, iT 16, 21. 
Mvglifli, wv., Icel. mega; may; <m/y 

in 8. pr«t. «u&;. <<7. main, used as 

an auxiliary to wrthae, i 19. 
Ufkma, adj., Icel. mikiU (mykiU); 

great, much ; only in n. sg. mykmi, 

iii 8, 11, iv 2, 19. 
Myzki-stoiUB, /., Icel. myrkrastofa; 

dark dungeon, ii 17, 22. 

Kat,/., Icel. n4tt; night, iv 21. 
KatlUB, /., Icel. n4t$; mercy, grace, 

iv 6, 7. 
KatsaacTt )>»•» ^<^2* nitts^ngr; com- 

pletorium, compline*s hour, iv 20- 

21, 26. 
Kim, adv., Icel. nema (mod. Dan. 

men); except, unless, iv 4; — after 

a negative statement: hut, iii 20 

{conject.). 
KiUusr, adv., Icel. ni'Sr; doum, i 10, 

12, 13. 
Koknr, |>ron. indef., Icel. nokkarr; 

some, any, iv 4. 
Ku, adv., JcW. nd ; now, i 2, iii 6. 

0, intefj., oh, ii 9. 

Oe, adv., Icel. ok ; and, i 1, passim; — 

also: 8wa ser ban oc jefthmyk, so 

condescending is he also, iv 13-14. 
0S:lUB, n., iceL auga; eye, iii 19; 

tri't/t the post'pos. art. gfghmi, iii 

16 ; pi. £^gh8Bn, ii 26. 
0tik.,f., Icel. aumk-, mod. Dan. ynk; 

pity, se £fnk a mic, have pity on 

me, ii 23. 
0tlimyk,a<i;., Icel. au'Smjukr; humble, 

condescending, iv 13-14. 



0ttiiiiykM, wv., leeL an'Smt^kja; to 
humble; 6. sic, to hwmJble one^s 
self, iv 12. 

Otkm, wv., Icel. orka; to be able, to 
afford, ii 12. 

PiiUB, wv., to give pain, torment, 

iil3. 
PiiUB, /. , pain, iii 8. 

R«d, a4j., IceU hreddr; afraid, 

iv22. 
B»t, adj., Icel. r^ttr; right; in the 

def. form rettie, iii 18. 
BattidilaB, ad»., IceL rdttiliga; 

rightly, justly, ii 1. 
Ben, adj., Icel. hreinn; pure', only 

in the def. form reiue, iii 7, iv 13. 
BMhm,f.7, Icel. rei'Sa; readiness; in 

the phrase : at rethaB, in readiness, 

prepared, iii 10. 
B4tX,f., IceU raost ; a voice, iii 7, 12. 

Sac, /., pU Bakae, Icel. 89k — sakir; 
sake ; in phrases like for thttn sac, 
Ac, iv 7-8, 11, 16. See for. 

SsBfflUB and sighae, wv., Icel. segja; 
to say; inf. sighaB, i 25; 3. pres. sg. 
BflBghaer, iv 17; pret. sg. and pi. 
sogthsB, i 1, 20, 24, ii 1, 8, 23, 
iii 3, 1, 16; imp. sigh, i 25; pp. 
saght, iv 4. 

SsBttss, wv., Icel. setja; to set, place, 
put, ii 17 ; 3. pret. sg. sattie, iii 21. 

Sakiua, vw., Icel. sakna; to miss; 
only in 3. pret. sg. saknaeth, i 17. 

Scammas, wv. in middle voice, Icel. 
skammask; to he ashamed; oniy 
in 3. pret. sg. scammathaBs; con* 
struction : soammathaBS witluer sic 
sialf, lit, was ashamed in face of 
(withasr) himself =w<u inwardly 
ashamed of himself, ii 13-14. (The 
form scammathaes presupposes inf. 
scammas, later scammaBs.) 

ScapsB, sv., Icel. skapa, 8k6p; to 
shape, create; only in 3. pret. sg. 
which in B takes the weak form 




tcapeth, and / h 

Iht ttroag, acop, iv 11 {cf. iatrod. 

p.U). 

Be, tv., leel. bJ4; to tee; 2. pn4. iff. 
MT, ii 10, 11; trap, se, in Ihe 
phrate : se liok a mic, ii S3. 
1, /., lenl. ikl ; loul, iii 5. 

■iBir, dtm. pmn., leel. BJ&lfr; tflf, 
ji 14, iv 21. 

Uo, refi., leel. sik, eei; hitanlf, ft«r- 
ulf.i 16, 18.iil4; sac, ivl8. 

Un, poti. pToH., leel. eina; 
ig. IN. and/, sin: i 11, 23, ii 14, IB, 
90, iii ai, iv 16, 18;— «. sit: i 13, 
ii 31, Iii 23, 36;— pi 
90. 

BItllM, /.. leel. si^a; 
btftu, ui 22, 

, adv., led. siSaii ;— ritire: 
tbset tei na tolt daghx Hitbieu oo 
brMh thiBttiHth, quod panem nrin 
gattavi, i 3 ,—therrnpon, thereafter, 
tiKJi : EithffiH oal Bca. o. thiat 
hietughffi bri«th, i 9-10i sithsu 
lot ban af cliethn hiennie, ii 6 ; 
lot hmnns sitheen settle i nijrki 
Ktouffi, ii lR-17; Bithien com en 
msn, iii 23; maltD tea BithsD, 
Mpoke Hill after that, let lan.i'a 16; 
— from the timt toAen, i.e. xchen: 
BithaQ BrtBD com, i 10. 

BllinghB(?).inT., leel. ajngrB, syngja; 
to ling: oniy in pp. sangBet, iv 4. 

Bksnnn(?|, w., leel. skemma; to 
tpoil, iniaih, deitrog; only in 3. 
prel. ig. akiendie tnith added sjn- 
Ami, i Byndnr, imaihed in lundtr, 
bn.ke inpieeea, i 13, 20-21. 

BbBT, adj., leel. Bkier; (h^fr, t.^. 
puTt. iv 1, 2. 

Skam, jitr., leel. akeia; 
CHt; a.af, (oeiilojT.edl 
pp. skoreen, -t, iii 14, 16; ivf. 
noddle voiee in paiiive tenie : 






aknrsi, iii 3. 

BUlIns (7), skislan (?), i 
skiilfa 1 to tremble ; only ti 



, Icel 



KmtA,/., family, kindred, ii 
Icel. dita ; to t^ 

i-a 3. pret. ig. slet, ii 30. 
S^t, adj., Icel. Bietr; gweet, dear, bt- 

Uived; only in the def.fon 

BarKHmU (florgb fall), a^., leel. 
Borgfallr; fall of lorroia, grieved, 
iil8. 

SpMn« {reading not qtiite certain, but 
the indiitijiet remnants of the letten 
leem icareely to admit of either 
apenie or spiDte), nt., Icel. speoi ; 
pap, mamilla, ii 27. 

Sitftrlm, me., Icel. apTrja; to luk, 
qiitition; only in 3. pret. ig. Bpnr- 
thsi, i 18, iv 21-23; a. af luBann, 
tuked of her, atked her for an 

Bpotta, wv., leel spotta; to mock; 

only in pp. spottieth, ii 14. 
BtEBglua, m., Icel. stigi; itairt.Jlight 

of itairi, icaUi; the teehnical lenie 

is probably 'itary', mod. J)an. 

stokvmrk, iCage, 1 12. 
BUatb, n., leel. staSr; place,ipot; in 

the phrate i ittstb {leel. 1 staV, 

mod. Dan. pi atnilet), an the ipot, 

imtantty, iii 12. 
Blorlie, adv. , leel. etdrlijja ; greatly, 

exceedingly, iv 27. 
atoiui, /., leel. atofa ; chamber, >ee 

mjTki-atooffi. 
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Btral, m.? O.E. stnel, m., an arrow ^ 

sagitta; pi, stralsB, iii 21. 
Bferilh (min), leeL 8tri«; strife, iii 6. 
Btyldns, it., Icel. stykki ; piece, iii 14. 
Styre, m., leel. styrkr; strength, 

might, ii 18. 
thun, atfj., IceU suinr; some, iv 25. 
Sam, adv., Icel, sem ; as; swa sum, 

even as, iv 12. 
Son, m,, Icel, sunr; son, ii 2, iv 10. 
Swa (a wo, ii 14, 18), dem. part,, Icel, 

8v4; so, even so, then', iii 1, 11, 

iv 2, 18, 23. 
Swar», irr., Icel, svara ; to aiiswer ; 

only in 3. jvre^ sg, swarsBth, iv 23. 
Synd, /., Icel, synd ; sin; pi, syncUe, 

12. 
SyndSBT, adv., Icel, sundr; asunder, 

i 14, 21, u 21. 



I, sv., Icel, taka; to toA;e, r«- 
ceive, i 9, iii 7 ; 3. pret. sg, too, i 3, 
5, iii 14, 25; 2. pres, subj, tac (at 
thn tac), iii 5. 

TalSB, wv,, Icel, tala ; to talk ; only 
in 2. pres, sg, talsBr, iv 24. 

Tba, adv,, Icel, |>& ; then, 1. purely 
temporal, marking a new passus in 
the progress of the narrative, i 14, 
ii 3, 8, 13, 16, iii 3, 12.— 2. cor- 
relatively answering, in a demon- 
strative sense, to various temporal 
terms preceding : fyr sbu — tha, i 6 ; 
sithsBn — tha, i 10; thsBr aeftier — 
tha, i 16; leftier that — tha, i 17; 
thsBgaer — tha, ii 17, 20, iii 14; en 
nat tha, iv 21 ; asm {cof^ecture) 
brat — tha, iv 27. 

Tha<dcsB, wv., Icel, ]>akka; to thank; 
ao thacksBr thio, / thank thee, i 8, 
but ao thacksB thio, iii 4. 

ThtBfttB, wv., to taste, only in the 
pret,: thsBt ffir nu tolf daghie si- 
thsBU ao brprth thsBftsBth, sunt duo- 
decim dies, quod panem non gus- 
tavi, i 3. 

ThmgBU, adv,, Icel, )>egar; when, ii 
17, 19, iii 13. 



Tlian, dem, pron,, and def, art, before 
adj. — Forms', sg,, m, andf, only in 
the oblique cases, thasn ; n, nom, ace, 
thaBt {dat. ihyonly in forthy, q,v,)', 
pL nam* the; ace. dat, the, thiem, 
them; gen. thene (ef, ^ami* J^^, 
)>eim, )>eira of the Icel. dem. n); 
this, that, it; the — a. in a depend- 
ent or adj, position: thien harm, 
iii 1-2 ; thasn dom, iii 2 ; then 
sun, iv 10; for thsBii sac, iv 11; 
thffit brjerth, i 3-4, 5; thsBt styk- 
k», iii 14; sporthaB hwat af the 
(dat,) afguthsB mata wrthsa, i 
19 ; introductory of an independent 
statement: thst 8Br na tolf daghie 
sithsBn, i 2-8; thsst war en man, 
iv 18 — b. in an independent or dbso' 
lute position : wigh thaet, i 1 ; wig- 
thfe thaet oc brjeft thaet, i 4; sigh 
mio tha9t, aen wilt tha mio thaet asi 
sighas, i 25 ; han hafthae thaot thold, 
ii 20; alt thaet thaer mit aer thast 
aer thit, ii 24-25; nim af nokaer 
fangaer thaet, iv 4-5; allae the thaer 
thaet wilae thiaenae, iv 14-15 ; hwat 
aer thaet, iv 24; han hjeTrthae thaet, 
iv 27;— at the warthae thio aei wre- 
thae, i 27; the thaer barthae the war 
thraettae, ii 7-8; aensae the warae 
ditfthae, i 8; horae thraettae the aerae, 
ii 10; the orkae aBi...ii 12; for alias 
the, iv 14; — ^gaf thaem fai^ct folo, 
i 14; han saknaeth thaem, i 17; 
skasndae thaem i syndaer, i 21 ; cast- 
ath them at, i 21 ; giuae thaem styre, 
ii 18; — ^too hwar therae, i 12. — Def. 
art, : thaen haelogh and (anzd), i 7, 
ii 3, iv 5, 10; thaet ewinnaelict lif, 
i 1-2 ; 4h8Bt haelughae brjeTth, i 9-10. 

Thmimm, m. and /., thaettae, n., IceL 
)>enna, )>etta &c., pron, dem., this, 
i 1, iii 20, iv 9, 17. 

Thflsr, adv,, Icel, ]>ar; there, ii 5; 
thaer asftaer, i 16 ; thaer af, thereof, 
thereabout, ii 6. 

ThBU, correl, pron. following a dem. 
pron, or a def. statement, who. 
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iBiatK that, u 7, 9, 11, 35, iii 1, 8, 
14, 18, 24 Ui, iv 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 
17, 18, 24, 25. 
nuit, ccmj., Icel ai; Cftot, u 11, 19, 

26bivll. 
maul, tpv., Ic«?. )>^na, |>j6na, to 

serve ; 3. pre$. tg. thisBiuBr, iv 25 — 

to deserve (?), iv 15. 
Tlii»]ii8t»,/.,ic6£.)>^na8ta, |>j6naBta; 

service, i 18, another spelling: 

thiiBxiflBStiB {as -nsBStsB can hardly be 

a remnant of any other word), iv 26. 
Tliin, |>roff. poss,, Icel. |yinn &o.; thy, 

thine, u 23; n. thit, ii 25, iii 19; 

pi. thinsB, ii 11. 
ThcdJB, wv., Icel. )H>la; to suffer; only 

in pp. thold, ii 20, iii 2, 9, 11, 20. 
Thnst, adj ., Icel. ]>reyttr ; tired,weary ; 

only in pi. thrsBttaB, ii 8, 10. 
Tlire, num., Icel. |>rir &q.', three, i 12. 
Thu, pron., Icel. ]>a ; thou, i 8, 24, 25, 

27, ii 2, 10, 11, 12, 24, 25, 26, 27, 

iu 4, 6, 11, 17, 19, iv 24, 26, 26;— 

ohl, cases: thio (thsBC, iii 5, 19, 

thee, iii 9, 11), i 8, 27, ii 26, 27, 

iii 4, 10. 
Til, prep., Icel. til ; to, towards, i 6, 

18, 19, ii 9, 22, iii 23, iv 6 ;—adv.: 

gak til, accede, i 26 ; — conj. with inf. : 

jefthmykie sec til at fffthsBS, iv 12; 

followed by a dependent clause: 

na ffir timae til ht...appropinqu>at 

tempus tit... iii 6. 
Tlnm, fit., Icel. timi; time, iii 6. 
Tltli, /., Icel. ti-S; *tide\ time, hour; 

only . in pi. tithaer, hours, horm 

eanonicce, iv 20. 
Tolf, num., Icel. t61f ; twelve, i 2. 
Tton, n., Icel. turn, m.; tower; ace. 

sg. with post'pos. art. tornffit, i 15. 
Tro, wv., Icel. trda ; to believe, iv 11, 

3. pret. sg. troths, iii 24. 
Tro, /., Icel. tnia, tni ; faith, belief, 

ivl8. 
Tnngta, /.» J^cel. tnnga ; tongue, iii 3, 
13, 18; with the post-pos. art. 
tongSBD, iii 13. 
k, num., Icel. tveir (tv4); two, iii 21. 



17d0tlUBlle, -t, adj., leel. ddantOigr; 
' immortal * but in the sense of con^ 
ferrin§ immorteUityf see fanrtb, i 5, 9. 

Utai, prep., Icel. am ; about, round, ii 
15 ; — adv., about, concerning, iv 24. 

Und, adj., Icel. v4ndr, vondr; evil; 
in the weak or def. form undso, 
iii 17; — savage: a. diur, savage 
beasts, i 26. 

Up, adv., Icel. app ; up, i 15. 

Uren, ac^., Icel. 6hreinn; uncUan, 
defiled, corrupt; only in the weak 
form : urensB, ii 9, iii 17. 

UsmittSBth, adj., untainted, undefiled, 
m 8. 

Ut, adv., Icel. tit; out, i 21, iii 15. 

UtSBn, prep., Icel. utan; without, ii 
9 ; except, iv 20. 

Utallic, adj., Icel. 6talligr ; innumera- 
ble, i.e. untold, ineffable, iv 2. 

WsarsB, sv., Icel. vera; to be, i S; 2. 
pres. ind. sg. SBst, ii 24, 25; 3. pres. 
ijid. sg. ler, i 2, ii 9, 25, 27, iii 1, 
6, 9, 10, 18, iv 2, 13, 24; 3. pi. 
SBrsB, ii 10; — 3. pret. sg. war, iii 13, 
14,24, iv 18; 3. pi. war, ii 7; 3. 
pi. pret. subj. wane, ii 8. 

W»rtli, a<^*. , Icel. ver8r ; worthy (of), 
iv2. 

WsBrthuffh, at^j., Icel. vert$ugr; wor- 
thy, i 8. 

Wal, adv., Icel. val, vel ; well, iv 19. 

WSLTfpron.poss., Icel. v4rr ; our, ours ; 
war hsBrrsB, our Lord, i 6; war 
frughsB, our mistress, i 20 ; our Lady, 
iv 19-20; — gen. wars, i 3, iv 19; pi. 
warsB : w. guthsB, our gods, i 24. 

WartlUB, sv., Icel. ver'Sa; to become; 
3. pres. subj. at the warthsB thic aei 
wrethffi, ne irascantur tibi, i 27 ; — 
pret. wrth and worth, i 22, ii 3, 14, 
18, iv 22, 27;— pp. wrthae [introd. 
p. 9-10) = worth8Bt, i 19, ii27. 

Wl, see ac. 

WiglUB, wv., Icel. vigja; to hallow, 
bless ; 3. pret. sg. wigthsB, i 4 ; imp. 
wigh, i 1. 
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Wlto, wv,y leel, vilja; to wiUf wish; 

2. sg, pres, ind, wilt, i 25, iv 26; 

8. pi. wilae, iv 14 ; 3. pret. sg. wil- 

d89, i 16, iy 12. 
Win, m.j Icel, vinr ; friend^ iv 24. 
WlndM, tv,t leel, Tinda, to 'irind'; 

only in 3. |>r«(. <^. wat : w. sio up, 

wound herself up, i.e. hauled her- 

self up hand ever hand, i 15. 
WlndQgli, n., Icel. vindanga ; window, 

il3. 
Wlta, wv., leel. vita; to know; 2. 

pres. sg, west, ii 26 ; 3. pret. sg. 

wistas, ii 6. 



WltlUBr, prep., leel. vi'Sr; with (to)\ 
with dat.i hwat haBniue fathasr 
g<niha9 withsBr hieimaB, whaJt her 
father did with, to her, ii 7 ; with 
ace. : scammathaes withser sio sialf, 
W€U ashamed with (of) himself, ii 18. 

Wkvth, adj. , leel. reit$r ; wroth, angry, 
incensed, i 22, ii 3; pL wrethie, i 27. 

Tutsr, prep., Icel. yfir; over; upon: 
hsBrrie yasBr all g£^zki. Lord over (of) 
all mercy, iii 4; na asr guthz dom 
yu8Br these oamaet, now is God^s 
judgment come upon you, iii 18-19. 
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ON SOME PAPYRUS FRAGMENTS OP ISIDORE 

AT ZURICH. 

The papyrus fragments of which a transcript is printed 
below are at present in the Public Library at Zurich in 
Switzerland. They originally formed part of a papyrus MS 
preserved in the Library of St Gallen of which Dr Karl 
Wotke has given an account and a transcription accompanied 
by a photographic reproduction in the Sitzungsherickte 
der philosophisch'historischen Glasse of the Vienna Royal 
Academy, vol. 127 (1892), pp. 1-18. They consist of ex- 
tracts, more or less continuous, from Isidore's Synonyma li, 
§§ 40-43 (ed. Arevalo, vi, pp. 507 sqq., Migne's Patrologia 
Lot, vol. 83, pp. 854 sq.). The disruption of the Manu- 
script was an incident arising out of a Swiss cantonal feud. 
In the year 1712 Zurich and Berne were at war with 
St Gallen and plundered its library. Later on St Gallen 
recovered most though not all of its property. I am indebted 
for my knowledge of the above facts to Dr L. Traube, the 
well known Munich scholar, who also identified the frag- 
ments. 

The fragments are two in number, the larger having 
writing on both sides, and the smaller one being merely a 
strip. In the presence of the facsimile, which is based on 
one of three photographs taken for me by Mr R. Ganz of 
Zurich, it is unnecessary to give a detailed description 
of the original whose general character it adequately re- 
presents. The writing is a clear but irregular uncial which, 
on the ground of this last characteristic, was assigned by 
Sir E. M. Thompson to the latter part of the 7th century ; 
and Dr Traube agrees with this dating. It is punctuated 
by commas and colons: but as Mr F. G. Kenyon observed 
when he made his transcript, this punctuation is later than * 
the original writing. It should here be added that in the 
photographic reproduction these punctuation marks cannot 
be certainly distinguished from holes or other defects in the 
papyrus. 
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The first copy that I made of the fragments had to be 
so hurriedly produced that it could only be used for the 
purpose of getting a general idea of their contents. And it 
was some time before I could visit Zurich again. In the 
meantime Mr F. G. Kenyon to whom I had communicated 
their existence made a transcript of them during a brief 
visit to that city. I subsequently made a second copy from 
the original with the photographs beside me. And upon this 
copy together with Mr Kenyon*s, of which he has kindly 
allowed me the use, is based the appended transcript. The 
result of the comparison of these two independent copies has 
been to produce a text which is identical with neither of 
them, but which is nearer to Mr Kenyon's than to mine. I 
have not thought it necessary to mention the original 
divergency where I have assented to Mr Kenyon's reading 
or he to mine ; but I have given his variants where doubt 
still remains. 

A {Recto) 

1 inalienoluctononsisduros,non 

2 . . nttibiduraprecordia 

3 . . . 1 . . . ummiserialugequasi 

4 tuaconplangentibusplange, 

5 ... lugentibus 

6 .... ,inomnibusactibustuis 

7 imitarebonusaemolarescs^ha 

8 bitoanteoculos 

9 . . emplamscorumsinttibipatru 

10 disciplinaeimitamenta;intende 

11 ado . . . operandouirtu . . s . . 

12 adtendeintendedocumentaius 

13 torum,adbeneuiuendumhabito 

14 testimoniumbonum,c di . . am 

15 famam,caueautemgloriampopu 

16 larem;contemnefabores 

17 . . ntemnelaudempopuli* 

18 ♦oriamaenoia* 

19 tam . . d 
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B (Verso) 

traces of writing 

1 non . . bonumestimessibonusprae 

2 dixe|is,inliDguaalienamconsienti 

3 ♦tiiaminterroga,discemete 

4 tuoiuditiononalieno,magisscirepot 

5 estqui,sis;sicuttuquicon8ciustuie8 

6 quidenimprodestdummalusessibo 

7 nuspraedixeris;autquisbonilaus 

8 pertinetadremsialiud|es,qua 

9 proptercauesimolationem,uita 

10 unction em,obscurioreuestenonsi 

11 m9lisscitate,qualishabere . uis . talis 

12 esto . propensionemtuam . ethabito 

s 

1 3 etincessodemonstra/sitingressotu[,] 

1 4 simplicitasinmu topuritaSjingesto 

1 5 grauitas,inincessohonestitas, 

16 nihilleuitasiinincessatuoappare 

17 ... anmusenimincorporishabeto 

C (Fragment) 

1 ... nonappetosecon* 

2 sentit,8icontemnislaud« 

Notes to the Trawsoript. 
A. 

3. Mr Kenyon sv^geaU in aliorum /or the beginning of the line. 

11. */ think the first three letters are ado, the rest quite dovhtful ; 
just possibly adopus.' K(enyon). 

14 * The end of the line is very doubtfuZ ; bvi I think it possible to 
read costodiscam. / have marked a line of abbreviation in my original 
transcript : othervnse I cotUd not have made it out vdth any confwLevkjce 
from, the photo ' K. 

17. */ have contemne in my transcript. At the end of the lins I 
have popular^m, and the photo shows traces which suit the a and m. 
There is room, for a short word after it ' K. 

19 is given as Mr Kenyon read it. I could make out nothing from 
the papyrus. 

B. 

3. ^ More than two letters seem missing at the beginning. In my 
transcript I suggested ipse ' K. 

10. * / thirdc the f/rst letter must be u and have stigaested it with a 
query in my transcript: but I could not definitely 9naJce it out in the 
MS. nor in the photo ' K. 
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It should here be stated that the transcript and the 
notes appear in the exact form in which they stood before 
the fragments were identified. 

I now subjoin from the edition of Arevalo (= Migne) the 
portions of the Synonyma from which the fragments are 
taken, printing in italics words and sentences omitted for 
any reason iu the fragments and in spaced type those about 
which there is notable discrepancy between the fragments 
and the Arevalo text. 

II § 40 ...condole in alienis calamitatibus, satiare fletibus] 
in alienis moeroribus, non sis durus, non sis ferreus, 
non sint tibi dura praecordia. sic alienam miseriam, tamquam 
tuam luge, in tribulatione alterius et tu esto tristis, cum 
plangentibus plange, cum flentibus fle, cum lugentibus 
mentis affectu coniungere. 

41 In omnibus actibus tuis, in omni opere tuo, in omni 
conuersatione tua, imitare bonos, aemulare sanctos, habeto 
ante oculos exempla sanctorum, exempla iustorum imitando 
considera, exempla sanctorum propone tibi, sint tibi patrum 
exempla disciplinae incitamenta. intende ad bene operan- 
dum, uirtutes sanctorum : intende ad bene uiuendum docu- 
menta iustorum : nullum uitae tuae scandalizet infamia, 
nullum opinio contristet aduersa : disce bono fragrare prae- 
conio, habeto testimonium bonum, custodi bonam famam 
tuam, nullis foetoribus obscuretur, nullis laceretur o'pinionibus, 
laceratio enim opinionis boni iacturam fadt. 

42 Caue autem gloriam popularem, uita admirationem 
uulgi, desine iactare te in adulantium oculis, non sis drcum- 
flatus uento fauoris, contemne fauores, contemne laudem 
popularis fauoris : esse magis bonus quam uideri stude : non 
exquiras, si quis te eodollat, aut si quia contemnat, nee fauor te 
seducat nee uituperatio frangat: qui laudem ||^non appetit, 
nee contumeliam sentit: si contemnes laudem, || facile et 
uituperationem reiicies. non ideo te bonum existimes si 
bonus praediceris : in lingua aliena conscientiam tuam inter- 
roga : discerne te tuo, non alieno iudicio : neqtte ex alieno 

^ The words between i| are represented in fragment G. 
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sermone sed ex tua te mente metvre : nemo magis scire poterit 
qiiis sis sicut tu qui consciiis es tui : quid enitn prodest diim 
malus es si bonus praedicerJs ? aub quid boai kus pertiiiet 
ad te si aliud es et aliud essefingaris ? 

43 Quapropter uita fiimulatinnem, uita fictioiiem, 
obscurioii ueste odd simules satictitatem, quatis haberi iiis, 
talis eato, professionem tuam et habitii et incessu denion- 
stra, sit in ingressu too simplicitas, iu niotu puritaa, in gestu 
grauitas, in inceeau honestas, nihil dedecoris, nihil lasciuiae, 
■nihil petulantiae. nihil insoleittiae, nihil louitatis in inceRsu 
tuo appaveat: animus enim in corporis habitu apparet 

Dr Wotke has remarked on the numerous corruptions in 
the St Gailen papynis. We may note in the Zurich 
fragments the following characteristic mistakes. Confusion 
of ae and e : precordia, estimes. e and i : habito, aimolis ; 
habeto (B fin.)- " and 0: duros : aemolare, costodi(?), aimo- 
lationem, airaolis, con for cum (A 4). u consonant and 6: 
fa&ores. Wrong addition of m: exemplam, olienam. Con- 
fusion of 4th and 2nd declensions, for w: lucto, habito, 
habeto, inceaso (twice), gresso, gesto. Confusion of passive 
and active: praedia;eris (? twice), habere. Homoiographon 
(for which term see the Classical Review for 1902, p. 309) 
appears to have caused loaa in B 4 alieno <nemo> magis 
and B 13 in <iji>gre8su. honestitas for honestaa is perhaps 
only known from the 'Cyrillic' gl oases df 40X0707 j?9 'hones- 
titas,' d^ioTrtinia 'honestitas,' Corp. Gloss. 11 p. 231. 47 and 
51. 

It only remaina for me to express the hope that this 
implement to Dr Wotke's work may be of use to the 
future editor of Isidore and my sense of obligation to the 
two scholars, English and German, who have given me 
material assistance in the production of this paper. 
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NOTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF THE OCCURRENCE 
g OF INITIAL W IN WRITTEN ENGLISH. 

^^f A Grammar of Provincial English is now being pre- 
pared by Dr Wright, in connexion with the English Dialect 
Dictionary, which will fully explain, in many instances for 
the first time, the changes that have taken place in our 
spoken dialects in the course of centuries. 

I therefore purposely refrain from offering any detailed 
explanations of the phenomena, and confine myself rather 
to the statement of a fiiw facts that concern the spellings 
which our old writlen documents exhibit. 

In the first place, I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that there are instances of the loss of an initial w before u 
and o in many of our early MSS. ; but I have observed nune 
such before the Conquest, except in the case of words of 
Scandinavian origin. 

It is a marked feature of the Scandinavian languages 
that they disHke an ioitial w before o or u. Where mod. E. 
has wolf, Icelandic has ulfr; Dan. and Swed. ulv. Where 
mod. E. has worm, Icelandic has ormr; Dan. and Swed. orm. 
Mr Searle's Onomaaticon fumishea many examples of such 
names as Ulf, Ui/beom, Ulfcytel, Uifric, Orm, and Ormcytel; 
chiefly during the eleventh century, or the latter half of the 
tenth. If the Charter is genuine, the name Ul/cetel occurs 
in 949 : Birch, Cart, Saxon, iii. 27. I know of no earlier 
example. It is therefore possible that Scandinavians may 
have turned some A.S. names beginning with Wulf- into 

t' ginning with Ulf-; but I cannot find that there is 
15—2 
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any instance, before the CoDqueat, in which this peculiarity 
affected the common speech of the English. This fact is, 
I think, of some importance; for it whf.'Uy sets aside an 
etymology which was formerly much in vogue, but is now 
discredited, of the common E. word orcliard. It used to be 
said that this was a corruption of the A.S. wyrt-geard, a 
wort-yard, or kitchen-giirden; by the influence of Icel.jurta- 
gar^, Dan. ui-tergaard, a garden of herbs, a kitchen-garden. 
Such "corruptions" have ceased to be popular, and there are 
three objections to this one in particular. The first is, that 
an orchard is not a garden of herbs ; the second is, that the 
vowel-sound is not satisfactory, as we should then expect the 
normal form to be archard; and thirdly, we must deny the 
loss of initial w at a time previous to all suspicion of Norse 
influence, viz. the reign of Alfred the Great. The true A.S. 
form is ort-geard, which occurs in the early Hatton MS. of 
Alfred's translation of Gregory's Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, 
p. 293, 1. 4. When we collate this with the Gothic avrtigards 
(John, xviii. 1), the conviction is forced upon us that this 
A.S. ort-, Goth, aurti-, is nothing but the familiar Lat. /tortus, 
itself cognate with E. 'yard'; so that ort-geard means no 
more than 'yard-yard' or 'yard' simply, and coulil he applied 
to an orchard easily enough. Such is the conclusion now 
universally accepted ; so that ])r Murray mentions no other. 
The etymology is further illustrated by the occurrence of 
Goth, aurtja in the sense of 'gardener.' 

Coming down to the period of the Conquest, it is espe- 
cially to be noted that the Norman scribes who wrote 
Domesday Book had the true Scandinavian instinct in this 
respect. Many place-names which contain such words as 
wood and worth were by no means pleasing to all of them; 
worth in particular had the difficuk E. th at the end of it, 
as well as a uf at the beginning. In the place-names of 
Cambridgeshire, not much harm is done; but in looking at 
the parts of Domesday Book which relate to Middlesex and 
Surrey, I find Wotton represented by Odetone, i.e. Wood-ton; 
Chilworth, by Celeorde ; Worth, by Orde ; Tad worth, by Tade- 
orde ; Talworth, by Taleorde ; Walworth, by Walearde. This 
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showa clearly enougli that we may expect, at any time after 
1080, that initial w may be affected even iu a uative 
word. 

However, the English language was a stubborn subject, 
and the Normans not only tried to learn it ami gradually 
succeeded in doing so, but they took so keen an interest in 
it that, as Professor Earle puts it, they actually "edited" it, 
and devised for it systems of spelling; and this to such an 
extent that even our modern spelling is pi-acEically not of 
native, but of French origin. 

The influence of Norman upoa English was at first but 
alight. The number of words introduced from this source 
before 1200 is of no great account. But there came a time 
(which seems to me to have nearly coincided with the reign 
of the three Edwards, Edward 1., II., and IK, from 1272— 
1377 — ^just a century) — when the number of valuable words 
thus introduced was extremely large. By that time the 
tongue spoken by the Norman nobles, bishops, and raouks, 
was no longer a true Norm an -French. The introduction of 
words from Anjou, Poitnu, and the Central French of Paris 
was considerable ; and the dialect, cut off from the continent, 
had developed forms and even word.s of its own; and this is 
why it is simplest and bent to entitle it Anglo-French. This 
Anglo-French is like no other French ; and it cannot be truly 
estimated unless this fact is borne in miud. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the influence upon English 
of this extraordinary dialect; I am quite sure that it has 
been most seriously neglected. To this day there is no such 
thing as a general glossary of it with references; and a 
really good dictionary of it will long remain a thing to be 
desired, but still unaccomplished. Long ago, I drew atten- 
tion to the fact that it pervaded our dialects as well aa the 
literary speech ; and now that the English Dialect Dictionary 
ia so far advanced, my prediction is coming true. Our English 
dialects not unf'requeotly preserve valuable words of Anglo- 
French origin, which are but little known in France; some 
few are not known in France at all, I shall not now stop to 
seek examples, but I have one ready to hand. It w^ but a 
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day or two ago that the question came to me, what is a 
gantry or a gauntree ? The answer is given in the E.D.D. ; 
a gantry is a rather common word, meaning " a stand for a 
beer-barrel." The corresponding French word is chantier, 
which Cotgrave duly explains to mean, among other things, 
•' a gauntrey or stilling for hogs-heads to stand on"; from the 
Late L. cantdmura, a wooden stand ; evidently a variant of 
the Late Lat. cantherius, canterius, a gelding, a mule, a 
wooden framework ; just as we talk of a clothes-horse. Now 
Norman does not, like Central French, change c into cA, but 
preserves it, so that the original Norinan form would be 
*cantier ; but this was easily altered to gantier, by the com- 
mon voicing of initial c to ^r, as in other cases. Ducange notes 
that this gantier occurs in a MS. at St Valery; and there 
are two places of this name, both near Dieppe, and both on 
the sea-coast of Old Normandy. But I can find neither 
cantier nor gantier in modern Norman or Picard ; and the 
only gantier known to literary French means "a seller of 
gloves." It is obvious that our gauntry or gantry is an old 
Norman word; in fact, the use of aun for an is usually a 
clear sign of such origin. 

In the piece called The Proverbs of Alfred, printed in 
Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 170, we find the letter w used, as in 
modern Welsh, to signify the vowel-sound of u in full ; the 
consonantal w being represented by the usual A.S. symbol. 
I have fully discussed this poem in my essay printed in the 
Phil. Soc. Trans, (of London) in the vol. for 1898, at p. 399 ; 
so 1 need only here cite results. At 1. 32, we have the word 
vyrsipe, with w for u, and s for sL That is to say, the M.E. 
wurshipe, mod. E. worship, has here become 'urship, by the 
loss of w, I believe that the form 'orship is not unknown to 
modern English ; but I cannot give a quotation for it. In 
1. 120, where the Oxford MS. has the true M.E. form unwurth, 
i.e. unworthy or worthless, the Trinity MS., which abounds 
with A.F. spellings, again drops w before u, and writes 
unwrdf where the w is vocalic and the d is substituted for 
th ; so the word was pronounced (unu'rd), with both uq as in 
full. That is, we have 'ord for worth. This explains at 



xiv of the Preface to 
is sometimes used to 
ID cool ; and we again 
to mod. E. 'ortk for 
174 aud'281. the re- 
noD familiar dialectal 
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once the fact, that the E.D.D. gives 14 different pronuncia- 
tions oi pennyworth, of which not oue coutaina a w. 

In the Lay of Havelok the Dane, there are several in- 
stances, which I have collected at p. 
my new edition (1902). Here also u 
represent either the u in iuW or the oo 
meet with wrtke at 1. 4p34, answerin] 
worth. But we also twice find, at 11, 
markable formwwiaii, which is the con 
word 'ooman of the present day. As the elder Mr Weller 
aaya in Pickwick (ch. 33) : " Woe's the good o' callin' a 
young 'oonian a Wenus or a angel?" In 1. 573, we have 
two examples at once, viz, wlf for wulf, like mod. E. 'olffoT 
wolf, and the fern, wluine = ulvine, a female wolf. I dare say 
this does not occur in modern dialects, because there are no 
wolves left to talk about ; hut such a pronunciation as 
'oolverton for Wolverton, in a piace-name containing the 
element Wolf, is perfectly common. 

If we next consider the initial combination wr, it is first 
of all necessary to remember that it was common in A.S. and 
in M.E. ; and that the reality of the initial w is fully estab- 
lished by the habits of alliterative verse. This is best seen 
in Northern texts, which were least affected by Anglo-French. 
Thus, in the Wars of Alexander, 1. 855, we have :— 

And so the v^e in his «orath uirekea bis modre. 
And E^ain, ten lines below : — 

Sir, let this wrethaa all wende, and witli thi wyfe saghtyll. 
And there are many examples in Langland. This vir has 
become vr in modern Danish and Swedish, but in Icelandic 
it became simple r, with loss of \u. Of course wr was un- 
known iti French, so that the E. lur must have been very 
difiicult for a Norman. In all probability, the fact that it 
is retained in spelling is due to the carefulness of Norman 
and other scribes in writing it down in places where they 
knew that their friends sounded it, even if they did not 
sound it themselves. The Alliterative Poems show that it 
was well preserved even after a.d. 1400, partly by tradition. 
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in the dialects upon which Anglo-French had the least 
influence ; but the steady discouragement of this w has 
suppressed it in our ordinary speech. It is amusing to find 
a conscientious scribe writing wr for r even in a French 
word! Halliwell give an example of urrobhe for robbe, to 
rob; and in Havelok, 1. 39, we find the sb. wrohheres. 

Another clear example of the early loss of w occurs in the 
case of the word woty he knows. In Robson's Three Metrical 
Romances (Camden Soc), at p. 20, st. 43, 1. 1, we find the 
exclamation Ood ote, i.e. God knows. This is run together 
into one word, in the form Goddot, in Havelok, where it 
occurs six times; it is also, in line 2527, extended into the 
fuller form Ood it wot Goddot also occurs in the Cursor 
Mundi, and in 1. 439 of the early piece entitled Dame Siriz. 

Again, the A.S. war, sea-weed, represented by ware in 
Northern dialects, became wore in the South. Ray, in his 
list of South-country Words (1691), duly notes it. He has: 
" Wore, Woore, s. sea-wrack, Alga maHrva, The Thanet 
men, saith Somiier, call it wore or woore" Of this word, 
without its w, the N.E.D. has six examples, s.v. Ore (5) ; the 
earliest being in Lewis's Hist, of the Isle of Thanet (1592). 
The same Diet, gives the compound ore-stoney a rock covered 
with sea-w^eed ; and the derived adj. ory. 

The tendency of our language to suppress w before u 
and is clearly seen in the modern dialects. Thus the 
Shropshire glossary alone gives us 'ool for wool] 'oonna for 
wol noty i.e. will not; 'oont for wont, the dialect word for a 
mole (A.S. wand) ; *oosted for worsted ; 'oot for wolt, i.e. wilt ; 
to which Miss Jackson adds, at p. xli, *ood for wood ; and, at 
p. 488, *ooden for wooden. I have myself heard 'oonder for 
wonder. 

Most people must have heard such examples as "No, 
I WC for "No, I won't"; and "he 'ood do if' for "he 
would do it." As to the curious word ovhit for a hairy cater- 
pillar, regarding which Charles Kingsley wrote a short poem, 
I have shown, in my Notes on E. Etymology, p. 203, that ou 
represents the Scottish 'oo\ i.e. wool, and bit is much the 
same as bot, a worm; so that the sense is "woolly worm," 
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and it is one of the words which have lost an initial w^ The 
word ward, pronounced as if spelt with wo or woa, constantly 
loses its w in such compounds as upward, downard, forard, 
and backward. The word wold appears as old in Shakespeare, 
where it is apparently taken from an old song ; " St Withold 
footed thrice the old"; K. Lear, iii. 4. 125. The N.E.D. gives 
the word oons or ouns, with quotations from Peele's Edw. I, 
Congreve, and Sheridan ; it was used as an interjection, and 
is due to the word wounds, with the loss of w and d. So also 
the form zounds is short for Ood's 'ounds, i.e. God's wounds. 

The Norman scribes, most unfortunately, used for two 
distinct sounds, viz. the open short in on, and the short u in 
fwU, as in wonder (A.S. wundor); the curious result being that 
no mod. E. word, when written down, can begin with wu. 

The chief words that begin with wo are woad, woe, wold, 
wolf, woman, womb, wonder, wont, woo, wood, woof, wool, 
word, work, world, worm, worry, worse, worship, worst, worsted, 
wort (a herb), wort (new beer), worth, wot, would, and wound. 
It is remarkable how many of these have already been noted 
as occasionally appearing without the w ; viz. wold, wolf, 
woman, wonder, wood, wool, worship, vtorsted, worth, wot, 
would, and wound. Beside these, we sometimes meet with 
*orld for world) as in Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, 
Act iii. sc. 1, where Captain Whit speaks dialect, saying — 
" tou art in an oder 'orld.'* 

In one instance, the loss of w was permanent, viz. in the 
diflScult case of the word ooze. This example really includes 
four distinct words, or perhaps I should say two pairs of 
words, of the same form, as is well shown in the N.E.D. 
These are, the sb. ooze, in the sense of liquor, whence the 
verb ooze, to exude ; and the sb. ooze in the sense of wet 
mud, whence the very rare verb ooze, to embed in mud. 
The former pair of words is derived from the A.S. wos, 
moisture ; and the second pair from the A.S. wase, mud ; 
the two roots being quite distinct. The spelling of ooze, 
moisture, without the w, has been noted as early as 1587 ; 
and. the spelling of ooze, wet mud, without the w, as early as 
1547, in Surrey's translation of the second iEneid, 1. 172. 
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Of ciiiirae thfJtc spellings arc much belated ; the w had beeu 
(Iruppetl ill cunimon speech long before any scribe thought 
it worth while to make a note of the fact. The number of 
reconlcil examples of these words is by no means lai^e. 

Thorc are thrae pairs of doublets that should here be 
iiotic«d, though most of the words are obsolete. We 6nd 
A.S, wocvr, signifying increase, hence offspring; but it only 
occurs four timi^s, all in the A.S. poem on Genesis : it was 
replaced by the Norse okr (without the tii), which also 
originally meant increase, but took up the secondary sense 
of "usury." The ME. form was oier, and it is not un- 
ooiumoii ; a later spelling is ocker, and it is duly given as 
uckei' in the N.E.D., with the derived verb ocker, to 
tiilcB as usury, and the derived sb. ockerer, a usurer. In this 
case the w disappeared very early, and ocker first occurs in 
1226. 

A second pair of doublets is seen in the words wood, mad 
(A.S. wad), which occurs frequently in Chaucerand thrice in 
Shakespeare; and ooth, mad, in the Promptorium Parvulonini 
(1440). The latter is from the O.N. d6r. mad, in which m is 
lost. Cf. the E. Woden with the Norse Odin. 

The last pair is the most interesting, becauise one of 
tlii'm, viz. week, ia still in common use. Week is from the 
A,S, wice, vdcu; and is well-kuowu. Just as the old A.S. 
un'du, a woo<l, became tvudu (the usual form) by the itiflueuce 
of the w upon the t, so also the A.S. -wicu produced a by-form 
wuou, wliunce the M.E, m)uk, appearing in fiarbour's Bruce, 
xiv, 132 ; " Kefreschit weill ane wouk or mair," according to 
the Edinburgh MS. But the Cambridge MS., of nearly the 
same date, has ov'k, without the w. So also, in the same, 
ix. 369, the latter MS. has owkis where the former has 
woiikia. As the poom is Scotch, Scandinavian influence 
might seem to be possible ; but this is at once negatived by 
the fact that the 0. Norae form was vika, with i, not u. 
Heuci) the case is one of much interest. 

It is worth inquiry whether initial wk was also affected 
by Auglo-Freuch. The evidence is abundant, as showiog 
the frequent reduction of wh to w. W_ was knt 
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French before a and e, as in warantir, to warrant, and werre, 
war; but wh. as in modern Northern E. which and what, waa 
a sound of which the Norman knew nothing, and which he 
obviously greatly disJiked ; so that he naturally substituted 
the simple voiced w. In the Proverbs of Alfred, 11. 172, 175, 
we find wen for when, and the like ; in Havelok, 1. 118, we find 
wat for what; with many similar examples in the Kentish 
Sermons, in the metrical Genesis and Esodus, and in 
Domesday Book; and I have ulready ahown that, as a 
notorious matter of fact, the common substitution of v> for 
wh soon prevailed in the Southern and Midland dialects ; 
and was only successfully resisted in Nortliumbrian, where 
the Norman influenct was slightest. In two remarkable 
words beginning with wh, a broad o-souud followed it in 
early M.E. ; these were who (whao), aud whom (wbaom)' ; 
mod. E. wlio, whom. At first there was an attempt to turn 
these into wo (wao) and worn (waom); for we find these 
spellings. But most speakers evaded the difficulty in an- 
other way, viz. by turning the objectionable wh into & simple 
aspirate; tliis produced form.s which have resulted in the 
modern English who and whom, pronounced as (huu) and 
(huum), without any sound of w at all. Note that tbe 
spelling ho (for who) occurs in Floriz and Blaucheflur, ed. 
Lumby, 1. 634. 

Of course any influence that Anglo-French may have 
had upon English has long ceased ; and tlie restoration of 
the true sound of wh seems to be now, to some extent, 
gaining ground. 

The case of words beginning with qu is also worth con- 
sidering. The only native word of importance beginning 
with quo- is the once familiar quoth, from an A.S. verb 
beginning with cw. Some speakers accepted the c, but 
rejected the w; hence we find, even as early as in the Cursor 
Mundi, I. 7575, that where the Fairfax MS. has quoth, the 
Cotton MS. has coth ; and again, in Sir Gawain and tbe 
Qrene Knight, 1. 776, the form used is cotke. Even then, 
some speakers objected to the E. th, and turned quuth not 
> The aymbol (ao) means the oa in broad. 
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only into quod (a common form), but even into cod^ for which 
the N.E D. gives an instance from an unprinted MS. copy of 
the Cursor Mundi. We even find the still shorter form ko, 
as in Udairs Roister Doister (ab. 1553); Act iii. sc. 4; p. 54 of 
Arber's edition. So also cotha for quoth-a; Roy, Rede Me and 
be nott wrothe (1528); ed. Arber, p. 70, 1. 28. Other cases 
which really illustrate the same point are the reduction of 
8w to s, and of tw to t, before an o. The poetical A.S. verb 
swogan, to sound or resound, is the origin of the prov. E. sough, 
pronounced sometimes as (suu;^), where x represents the 
G. ch; sometimes as (suuf); and sometimes as (suf) or (saf); 
a word used to represent the roaring of the wind or tossing 
of the sea. I believe I was the first to point out, in my 
Etymological Dictionary (first ed. 1882), that the mod. E. 
sujf is nothing but the old word suffe with a lengthening 
of the unrounded vowel, the letter r having been inserted 
merely to indicate this lengthening by a visible symbol. I 
have explained this so fully already that I need hardly 
repeat the explanation here; but I will give a new quotation 
from Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 848 : " wee were nowe 
come within halfe a mile of the cape, and so neere the 
shore, that the counter-suffe of the sea would rebound 
against the shippes side." Similarly, the A.S. swd, which 
should have given a mod. E. swo, has really given us so. 
Already in Layamon (ab. A.D. 1210) where, at 1. 600, the 
earlier text has swa, the later text has so; and the same 
thing happened in Old Norse ; cf. G. so, Du. zoo, this example 
being fairly paralleled in other languages. The verbs to 
sweep and to swoop are closely connected ; but the Scottish 
for to sweep is not to swoop, but to soop. The A.S. sweord 
appears in M.E. as swerd and sword ; the latter form dropped 
its w, and is now pronounced without it. But no one seems 
to have had the courage to spell it as sord ; a notorious 
example of the manner in which phonetic spellings can be 
deferred for centuries. Besides that, we have the A.S. 
sweiwd, a skin or outer rind ; M.E. swarde or sworde, in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum (1440), and further exemplified by 
Nares. But in Hall's Satires, bk. iv. sat. 2, 1. 46, we find a 
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mention of "bacon soords"; and- this form is still in use in 
Shropshire. When we speak of turf as the greensward^ this 
is merely another application of the same word, as it means 
the grassy surface. In Oxfordshire, it is called the grinsard ; 
see the E.D.D. Schmidt's Index to Shakespeare shows that 
the verb to swoon often acquired a final d, and appears as 
swound ; in the First Folio edition, in Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 2. 
154, we meet with the same word without the i^; "I sound 
almost with feare." There is an earlier example in Lily's 
Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 336, 1. 7. 

Another highly important and very common word which 
has lost its w is the word such. The A.S. forms are sivelcy 
svrilc, and swylc ; connected with Goth, swa-leiksy of which 
the component parts are allied to E. so and like) so that the 
sense is 'so-like.' The forms swilc and swylc both came 
down into M.E. The former, swilc, appears in the Ormulum ; 
aud in Havelok, 644, we find svilk (for swilk) rhyming with 
milk. This form was long current in Northumbrian, and 
it appears in both of the fifteenth-century MSS. of Barbour's 
Bruce. But we also find in the same MSS. the depraved 
form sik or sic, which is doubly affected; for it has not 
only lost the w after s, but the I before the final guttural. 
It was probably influenced by the form sich, which occurs in 
the Thornton MS. (probably written in Yorkshire) in Sir 
Percival, 1. 159, as well as swilk, 1. 330. Sic is still the 
common Northern form ; and occurs, for example, half a 
dozen times in Burns' poem of the Twa Dogs. The A.S. 
swylc appears in Layamou as swulc, 1. 31585, but also as 
svlc, 1. 6486 ; and (with palatalisation) as sulch, 1. 4085, and 
such, 1. 491 ; proving that the change from swulc to such was 
both early and rapid ; since all these forms occur in the 
earlier version of the poem, which exhibits, as might be 
expected, a Southern text. We see how completely the 
etymology was forgotten when we find Gawain Douglas 
using the tautological form siclik, Prol. to iEneid, 1. 189 ; 
and even Burns, in his Twa Dogs, 1. 63, speaks of " sauce, 
ragouts, and such-like trashtrie." A similar loss of w occurs 
both in the Du. zulk and the German solch ; and the Icel. 
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form is sllkr. Of course this proves that 8u was easier than 
swu even for Datives ; and I wish most distinctly to say, that 
I hy no means attribute the loss of w before w or o to Norman 
influence only, I mean no more than that "it was a con- 
tributing influence, and did not hinder such a change. 

That initial sw was really diflScult for a Norman to sound 
is well shown by the curious spellings suwelle for swelle, 
suwete for swete (sweet), and suweche for sweche (such) in the 
poem called The Debate between the Body and the Soul, in 
MS. Laud 108 ; 11. 45, 118, and 349. The introduction of 
short u after s enabled the speaker to pronounce the w. The 
adj. swete, sweet, had a by-form swote, which appears in 
Chaucer as sote, without the w, Cf. Du. jsoet, G. silss, Icel. 
soetr. 

Another word which has lost its w is sultry, which stands 
for swelter-y or sweltry, from the verb to swelter. That sw 
is somewhat diflBcult appears also from Lat. sudor, allied to 
E. sweat, and Lat. sopor, allied to A.S. swejh, a dream. 

Of the suppression of w in initial tw, I know but of one 
example, viz. the extremely common two for A.S. twd] in which 
the to is still written. The modern form represents the M.E. 
to (so written) ; of which the earliest examples are in the 
metrical Genesis and Exodus, 11. 423, 2653 ; about A.D. 1250. 

I have already noted the tendency to change wr into 
simple r; and we may note a similar tendency to change 
wl into simple L This is why we say lisp instead of wlisp ; 
the pt. t. wlispyt occurs in Barbour's Bruce, i. 393, and I 
have already noted that Lowland Scotch was the dialect 
which was least aflfected by Anglo-French. Barbour says 
that among the men who wlisped were Sir James Douglas 
and Hector of Troy. 

There are also some words that once began with thw. 
The Normans had to learn the E. ih ; but that they did not 
greatly like the task is clear from the fact that they turned 
fithel into fiddle, murther into murder, burthen into burden, 
couth into could, and aforth into afford. But thw was a little 
too much for them, at any rate before an o ; and this is 
possibly the reason why the A.S. thwang, M.K thwong, is 
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now proDOUDced aa thong. In Rob. of Gloucester, it appears 
as thuong in the text printed by Mr Aldis Wright, 1. 2i97 ; 
but five other MSS. have thong, shewing clearly which form 
was more in favour. In the old form of atkwaii, the w 
preceded an e, the trae M.E. spelling being athwert ; still we 
find athirt about A.D. 1500, athort about 1513, and all our 
dialects have athirt, athert, athort, athtirt, except the Dorset- 
shire, where they say adirt. The old word thwitel, a knife, 
is now a whiUle, as in Shak, Timon, v. 1. 183 (ed. 1623); but 
I suspect that the form whittle is old, although Chaucer has 
Oivdtel. 

I think I have now said enough to show that there was, 
in early times after the Conquest, a tendency to discourage 
the use of W before )■ and I, and or m ; and I take this to 
have been assisted by Anglo-French influence. But after 
about 1400, we find, to the south of the Humber, a regular 
development of the Mid. Eng. open (ao) into a later form 
wo, with slightly varying values, I now proceed to give 
examples. 

Of these the most famous is the word one. In the days 
when phonetic spelling was still in vogue, we should expect 
to find some examples in which a developed w was actually 
written down in the case of a word bo very common. They 
are by no means numerous, but they exist. Still, the 
majority of scribes refused to admit the presence of the w 
in their ordinary spelling, precisely as we refuse to admit 
it now. 

The N.E.D. gives eight good examples, of various dates 
from 1420 to 1661, with one more modern example from the 
DorsetBhire poema by William Barnes. To these I can add 
some more. In La Belle Dame Sans Mercy, by Sir Richard 
Ross, 1. 300, as printed in my Chaucerian Poems, p. 308, 
occurs the line—" Lesse harme it were, oon sorowful, than 
twayne." There is a copy of this poem in the Camb. Univ. 
Library, MS. Ff 1, 6, which has the reading wane for oon; 
at fol. 104, now marked 123. The date of the poem is about 
1460, and the MS. is not much later. Zupitza, in his note 
to 1. 7927 to the later or 15th century version of Guy of 
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Warwick, notes the spelling wonne for one in his. text ; and 
cites three examples from the Visions of Tundale (early 
15th century), 11. 248, 2329, and p. 106. To these he adds 
another example from Sir Guy; and another from Sir 
Triamoure, 1. 1112 (about 1430). I also find won fot, i.e. 
one foot, in Torrent of Portugal, 1. 94 ; and won gose, i.e. one 
goose, in The Antiquarian Repertory, ii. 211 (a.d. 1460). 
We have thus sure evidence that an initial w was well es- 
tablished in the fifteenth century. The pronunciation at first 
was with an open o ; viz. woon (waon), rhyming with gone^ 
with a shorter form won (won), rhyming with cow. But the 
initial w soon affected the o by labialisation, thus producing 
a form (wuun), rhyming with soon, and a shorter form (wun), 
rhyming with the G. prefix un-. Lastly, but at a later date, 
viz. in the seventeenth century, the E. short u (as in full) 
was finally '* unrounded" to its present sound, giving the 
form (won), rhyming with gun. See Sweet, Hist, of Eng. 
Sounds, p. 219. This completes the series; giving us all the 
chief changes from the A.S. period, viz. an (aan) ; oon (aon), 
beside on (on); woon (waon), beside won (won); (wuun), 
(wun), (wen). It is remarkable that the spelling with w 
was at no time popular. Besides these forms, we have also 
the unemphatic an (on), and, with loss of final n, a (e). The 
last two forms are also artificially pronounced as aw, a (sen, 
ei), rhyming with can and day, when we wish to speak of 
them particularly and emphatically, I wish to note here 
that I have myself heard (ab. 1850) the pronunciation (won), 
rhyming with don and John, 

The word one exhibits only one example of the develop- 
ment of the M. E. initial o. We have already seen how the 
word wold became old\ but we mav now notice how the 
fifteenth century produced a form wold for the adj. old^ a form 
which is still in common dialectal use. I found an excellent 
example in Halliwell, which I have verified. In the Political 
and Religious Poems, edited by Dr Furnivall (E.E.T.S.), 
p. 199, 1. 501, we have the line: — "With alle my nei3boris 
oolde and 3yng." In a copy of the same poem in MS. 
Ff. 2. 38 in the Camb. Univ. Library, at fol. 18 (now marked 
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■5), the same appears in the form : — " WitA all my neghburs 
vjolde and jyng"; as to which there can be no doubt. Once 
more, in Wiilker's Vocabularies, p. 627, in a glossary of the 
fifteenth century, the Lat. anus is explained as meaning a. 
" wolde woman." In the sixteenth century other examples 
are not uncommon ; Dr Murray notes woke or woak as forms 
of oak occurring amongst bis examples, though he does not 
cite any ; the sound is still known to some of our dialects ; 
and the Somersetsh. plural is wuks. Under oat, he notes 
the spelling wotes; corresponding to the Somersetsh. wuts. 
Under oath, he notes wothe and viootke as occurring in the 
sixteenth century in dialects. 

The N.E.D. duly gives oast, a drying-kiln; and oast- 
house, a building containing such a kiln; from A,S. dst. 
And Halliwell notes that in Kent the latter is sometimes 
called a wosttui. Grose's Provincial E. Glossary (1790) gives 
us viotchat as a Ntarthern form of orchard. The extraordinary 
form wother for other is not perhaps very common; but it 
occurs repeatedly in Roy's book entitled Rede Me and be nott 
wrotbe, firet printed ia 1528 (see Arber's reprint, pp. 32, 
40, &c.), and is accompanied by wotherivyse for othervnse. 
Halliwell quotes wodur for other from a I5th century MS. 

A still more extraordinary fact ia the prefixing of w to 
words that should rightly begin with h, of which the best 
typical example is the modern E. adj. whole, in which it is 
still absurdly retained. This was a fashion which seems to 
have begun in the loth, and prevailed early in the 16th 
century ; and it affected at one time a considerable number 
of words, in not orie of which is the initial w sounded in the 
standard English of the present day, though examples occur 
in the dialects. The old spelling of this adjective, viz. hool, 
hoole, or hole, is found as late as ia Palsgrave (1530). and in 
Skelton's Works (see Dyce's index). Lord Bemers, in 1523, 
has the adverb holly; and Tyndale, in 1528, has the adj. 
holsume; see the Glossary to my Specimens of English, 
1394-1579. But in Roy's Rede Me, in 1528, we find ex- 
amples not only of lohoale, Le. whole (ed. Arber, p. 51, 1. 15, 
p. 109, 1. 3 from the bottom) ; but also of v/holy for holy 
. PART V. l6 
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(p. 85, 1. 28, p. 86, 1. 1) ; wholines for holiness (p. 85, 1. 16, 
p. 89, 1. 8 from the bottom) ; whore, a spelling still in use 
(p. 33, 1. 3), also whoare (p. 47, 1. 1), as well as whorsone 
{p. 41, 1. 4), whordom (p. 61, near the foot), and whoarmonger 
(p. 53, 1. 19). Other examples are whoop, still in use, though 
it is derived from F. houper, which Cotgrave explains by " to 
hoop unto, or call afar o8F/' It is already found in Palsgrave 
(1530), who explains the E. / whoope as being equivalent to 
the F. je huppe. Our hubbub is spelt whobub in 1555 ; see 
the N.E.D. The verb to hoot appears also as to whoote or to 
whoute ; in Udairs translation of Erasmus' Apophthegms, in 
the life of Diogenes, § 62, I find the extraordinary forms 
**whoughtyng and shoughtynge" for "hooting and shouting"; 
in the edition of 1564 (repr. by E. Eoberts, 1877). The 
oldest dated example seems to be that of the adj. hoar^ i.e. 
gray with age, as applied to the hair; this spelt whore in 
1482 ; see the N.E.D. Halliwell notes whoard as a variant 
of hoard] and the N.E.D. gives the pp. whorded as occurring 
in 1548. Under Homey §11, the N.E.D. has to byde at 
whome, i.e. to bide at home, under the date 1504 ; and the 
E.D.D. gives whoam as Wiltshire, whome as Shropshire, and 
whum as Devonshire. The N.E.D. also notes whod(e) or 
whood(e) for hood ; thus whod occurs in the Bury Wills 
(Camd. Soc), p. 112 (A.D. 1509) ; and whode in Hall's 
Chronicle, ed. 1809, p. 619 (A.D. 1548). An interesting ex- 
ample is the adj. hot, of which the M.E. form was hot, with 
long open o. I am not aware that whot, with w, occurs in 
Shakespeare, but many readers have doubtless observed it 
in Spenser's Faerie Queene ; i. 10. 26, ii. 1. 58, ii. 6. 50, 
ii. 9. 29, iii. 7. 49 ; &c. The N.E.D, notes it as occurring in 
Coverdale's Bible, 1535, Gen. xxxi. 36; and gives a capital 
quotation from Heywood's Proverbs, 1546 (ed. 1867, p. 25), 
viz. " Little potte, soone whot." The earliest example is — 
"The day was whote and longe"; from the Romance of 
Partonope, 1. 2141. The conjectured date is 1440, which 
seems to me somewhat too early. If it is right, this is the 
earliest known instance of this peculiarity ; but probably 
the MS. is later than the date of composition. 
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There seems to me to be some difScnIty id determining 
B value of the symbol wk at the beginning of these words. 
I very much doubt if the difficult whispered wh, as heard in 
the Scottish which, ca'i possibly be intended. It is so re- 
pugnant to the habits of Southern Enghsh that it seems 
most unlikely that a fashion would arise of deliberately 
adopting it. My belief is rather, that the initial h iu at leaat 
some of these words was by many speakers but weakly pro- 
nounced or perhaps not pronounced at all ; and iu this way 
the use of initial w was rendered almost aa easy as in 
words of the former class. Supposing this to have been the 
case, it would still be absolutely necessary to retain the h 
as a written symbol, because otherwise the words would not 
have been recognisable. Such a spelling aa wot would cer- 
tainly not suggest a form of hot, nor would wome suggest 
home. My view is accordingly, that in such instances the 
written wh means no more than w, and that 100 was here 
developed from an before which an aspirate had once 
been pronounced. 

I now proceed to give a summary of the results. In Old 
English befoie the Conquest, the consonant w represented an 
easy and favourite sound, especially at the beginning of a 
word. There are only a few examples of the change of w to 
u before an u following, as in cue for cwuc (quick), and none 
of these occur initially. As the loss of initial w was practi- 
cally unknown, we see at once that all thoughts of deriving 
orchard (already spelt ort-geard in the time of .^ll'red) by 
assuming a loss of initial w, is out of the question ; and, in 
fact, the syllable ort- is mere Latin.. 

But after the Conquest the case was different. Already 
in Domesday Book, about 1080, we find Norman scribes 
omitting the initial w in such words as wolf and wood and 
worth; hut only in the case of place-names, with which 
alone they had to deal. When a large inttu.x of Anglo-French 
words took place into English, especially in the time of the 
Edwards (1272-1377), the influence of Norman scribes upon 
written English was very great; for, iu fact, it was they who 
pi;ovided both the symbols and the spelling. In an essay 

i. J 
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published by the Phil. Soc. of London in 1901, entitled 
" The influence of Anglo-French Pronunciation upon Modern 
English," I have tabulated most of the peculiarities found in 
the spelling of Anglo-French scribes, especially during the 
thirteenth century; and I show that it is always perfectly 
easy to tell the native language of the scribes of that date. 
The dislike of the Anglo-French scribes for initial w in the 
combinations wr and wl, and before t^ or o is indicated in 
their spelling. We have clear proof, in the thirteenth 
century, of the reduction of wolf to 'olf, of woman to 'owiaw, 
and of wot to *ot Not far from about 1600, we find *old for 
wold, and 'ouiis for wounds. The word now spelt ooze lost an 
initial w before 15*47 ; and *owk for wouk (a week) occurs in 
the MSS. of Barbour, of the 15th century. Several other 
examples are most apparent in modem English dialects. 
Besides these examples, we may note ho for who, and cotii for 
qiwth, both before 1300 ; so for swo, about 1210 ; to for two, 
about 1250. All these changes are in the same direction. 

Just about 1400, French ceased to be spoken at Court, 
and Anglo-French soon died out ; and its influence wholly 
ceased. There was then nothing to discourage the natural 
tendency of the language. Already in the 15th century, we 
have evidence of the use of wone for one, and wonce for once, 
both of which are still in existence, though seldom written 
down ; also of wodur or wother for other, and of wold for old. 
In the latter part of the century, this movement affected 
even words beginning with ho ; such as whore for hore, i.e. 
hoary with age, and whot for hot. Early in the 16th century, 
we find whole for hole, still retained in our spelling (as is also 
the case with whore sb., for hore); wholy for holy ; whoop for 
hoop) whohvb or whoobub for hubbub] whome for home; whoot for 
hoot ; whood for hood ; in all of which it is to be suspected that 
the h was only retained lest the word should not be recog- 
nised ; the initial sound being merely the Southern w, and 
not the Northern wh in which. After the sixteenth century 
examples are rarer. The only important native words now 
spelt with who- are who, whole, whoop, whore, whorl, and 
whortle-berry. Of these, who belongs to a diflferent category; 
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the A.S. word began with hw, for which an h was substituted. 
In whorl, the wh is correct, from an A.S. hw. In wlwle and 
whore, the original h has been restored; and whoop is also 
sometimes pronounced as hoop, especially in the derivative 
whooping-cough, also spelt hooping-cough. The derivation of 
whortle-herry is a little doubtful; but the most likely ex- 
planation is that it ought to be hurtle-berry, as in Somersetsh. 
and in Coles' Diet, of 1679 (of which the American huckle- 
berry is a mere variant), and that it is ultimately related to 
the A.S. heorot-berige, literally " hart-berry." A whortle- 
berry is a bilberry; otherwise called hart-berry (N.E.D.), 
hurtberry (by Fuller), hurt (by A. Boorde); see N.E.D. 
Similarly, from Swed. hjort, a hart, we have hjortron, a kind 
of bramble-bush. A curious gloss in Wulker's Vocab. 234. 47, 
is worth notice : " Facinia, hortan.'' It agrees with " Bac- 
ciniorum, hortena" in Napier's Glosses, 8. 340 ; and justifies 
the prov. E. horts as a variant of hurts (E.D.D.). 

I think it should further be noted that the most numerous 
and probably the earliest words that admitted a developed w 
were those that, in modern English, begin with the sound of 
long 0, and consequently began, in the loth century, with a 
long open 0, pronounced as (ao), rhyming with saw, especially 
those in which this vowel arose from an A.S. long a. Such 
words were oak, oat, oath, together with olde (from an A.S. 
short a that had early been lengthened), and the word one, 
then pronounced as (aon), rhyming with gone ; so also whole 
(A.S. hal), hoar (A.S. hdr), home (A.S. ham), and hot (A.S. 
hat, M.E. hoot (haot)), in which last the vowel was gradually 
shortened by the following voiceless t. 

It is singular that a like development is common in 
modern French, perhaps the last place where we should 
expect to find it. The F. oi begins with a fairly distinct w ; 
the pronunciation of oiseau is denoted in Hatzfeld's Diet, by 
(vikz6). According to Darmesteter's Hist. Fr. Grammar, 
p. xli, this development of the if;-sound arose in the 16th 
century ; and we should notice that it is conspicuously absent 
from all English words of French origin that are completely 
naturalised, such as joy, employ, convoy, being only found in 
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such words as boudoir , first found in English in 1781. The 
only example that I can find of the occurrence of the sound 
of w before oi (ay) in English is in the common provincial 
E. bwoy for boy, known in Shropshire, Berkshire, and Devon- 
shire, which I have also heard in London ; but boy is not ^ 
word of French origin. The only word that exhibits w 
before oy in the spelling is, I believe, the mod. E. biwy, spelt 
bwoy in Hakluyt's Voyages. The word goes back, however, 
to the 15th century, when it was spelt boye both in French 
aiiild English ; which agrees with the statement in Darme- 
steter, cited above, that the introduction of this w is ^ not 
earlier than /|;he 16th century, ^ee Buoy in the New ^E. 
Diet., and Bou4e in Littrd 
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N.B. — Words in italics are not standard modem English. Contractions : — 
A.S., Anglo-Saxon ; Dn., Dutch ; prov. E., provincial English ; G., 
German; Goth., Gothic; L., Latin; M.E., Middle English; O.N., Old 
Norse. 



afford, 208 
athwart, 209 

boudoir, 215 
boy, 216 
buoy, 216 
burden, 208 
bwoy (boy), 216 

cod (quoth), 206 

cothy cothe (quoth), 205 

cotha (quoth he) 206 

could, 208 

cAc (quick), 213 

cw- (qu-), 205 

cwtic (quick), 213 

fiddle, 208 

gantry, gauntree, 200 
Goddot (God wot), 202 
greensward, 207 

ho (who), 205 

hoar, 212 

hoard, 212 

hoU (whole), 211 

holly (wholly), 211 

holsunie (wholesome), 211 

home, 212 

hood, 212 

hool (whole), 211 

hoop (whoop), 212 

hooping-cough, 212 

hoot, 212 

hot, 212 

hubbub, 212 

huckleberry, 215 

lisp, 208 

oak, 211 

oast, oast-house, 211 

oat, 211 



oath, 211 

ockei\ ockerer (M.E.), 204 

0dm, 204 

d^r (O.N.), 204 

-oi-, 215 

oiseau (F.), 215 

okr (O.N.), 204 

old, 210 

old (wold), 203, 210 

one, 209 

*on*t (won»t), 202 

00 (wool), 202 
ood (wood), 202 

001 (wool), 202 
oon (one), 209 
oonder (wonder), 202 
oonna (will not), 202 
oons (wounds), 203 

oont (prov. E. wont), 202 

oosted (worsted), 202 

oot (wilt), 202 

ooth (M.E.), 204 

ooze, 203 

orchard, 198, 211, 213 

ore (sea- weed), 202 

ore-stone, ory, 202 

orld (world), 203 

or ship (worship), 200 

ot (wot), 202, 214 

other, 211 

oubit, 202 

ouns (wounds), 203 

owk (week), 204 

pennyworth, 201 

qu-, 205 

quod (quoth), 206 

quoth, 205 

quotha (quoth he), 206 

sic, siclik (such), 207 
slikr (O.N.), 208 
so, 206 
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scetr (O.N.), 208 

solch (G.), 207 

soop (sweep), 206 

Boord (sward), 207 

sole (sweet), 208 

sough (prov. E.), 206 

sound (swoon), 207 

such, 207 

sidor (L.), 208 

suffe (sorf), 206 

sulCf sulch (such), 207 

sultry, 208 

surf, 206 

8ii88 (O.), 208 

8UW- (sw-), 208 

SW-, 206-8 

8wa (so), 206 

swaleiks (Goth.), 207 

sward, 206 

sweat, 208 

sweep, 206 

sweet, 208 

swefn (A.S.), 208 

swelc (such), 207 

sweltry (sultry), 208 

swilk (such), 207 

swogan (A.S.), 206 

swoon, 207 

swoop, 206 

sword, 206 

swound (swoon), 207 

swulc, swylc (such), 207 

thong, 209 
thwang (thong), 208 
thwitel (whittle), 209 
to (two), 208 
two, 208 

vika (O.N.), 204 

-ward, 203 
ware (sea- weed), 202 
wdse (A.S.), 203 
week, 204 
wh-, 206, 211-213 
whittle, 209 
who, whom, 205 
whoale ^whole), 211 
whoam (home), 212 
whoard (hoard), 212 
whoare (whore), 212 
VJhobub (hubbub), 212 
whode (hood), 212 
wholy (holy), 211 
whome (home), 212 
whoop, 212 
whoote (hoot), 212 
whorded (hoarded), 212 



whore, 212 

whore (hoar), 212 

whorl, 214-5 

whortle-berry, 214-5 

whot (hot), 212 

whoughtyng (hooting), 212 

whoute (hoot), 212 

tr^ufn (home), 212 

woad, 203 

woak (oak), 211 

w5d (A.S.), 204 

Woden, 204 

wodur (other), 211 

woke (oak), 211 

wold, 203 

wold (old), 210 

wolf, 197, 201, 203, 213-4 

Wolverton, 201 

woman, 201, 203, 214 

womb, 203 

iron, wone (one), 209-10 

wonder, 202-3 

wont, 203 

woo, 203 

wood, 198, 202, 203, 213 

wood, adj., 204 

woof, 203 

wool, 202-3 , 

word, 203 

wore (sea-weed), 202 

work, 203 

world, 203 

worm, 197, 203 

worry, 203 

worse, 203 

worship, 200, 203 

worst, 203 

worsted, 202-3 

wort, 203 

worth, 198, 200, 201, 203, 213 

wd8 (A.S.), 203 

wo8tu8 (oast-house), 211 

wot, 202-3 

wotchat (orchard), 211 

wotes (oats), 211 

wotherwyse (otherwise), 211 

wouk (week), 204 

would, 203 

wound, 203 

wr-, 201 

wrohhe (rob), 202 

wucu (A.S.), 204 

wudu (A.S.), 204 

wuts (oats), 211 

zoet (Du.), 208 
zoo (Du.), 206 
zounds, 203 
zulk (Du.), 207 
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